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16 hurt 
as bomb 
rocks 
heart 
of Paris 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

A bomb exploded near the Arc 
de Triomphe in central Paris yes- 
terday evening, injurin g id peo- 
ple, three of them seriously, 
Police said the bomb, which was 
packed with nails, was planted 
in a litter bin near a newspaper 
a kiosk on Avenue Friedland, 
dose to where it meets the Place 
de l*EtoQe. 



over three weeks after an ex- 
plosion on a train at the city's 
Saint- Michel Metro station. 
That blast, which MUed seven 
people and injured more than 
80^ had prompted fears of a con- 
certed terrorist campaign 
against the French capital. 

The 16 victims comprised 
five French nationals, a British 
woman, four Hungarians, four 
I talians , a German wo man and 
a Portuguese man . Four of 
them were children. 

Although a spokesman for 
the anti-terrorist squad cau- 
tioned against drawing an au- 
tomatic comparison with the 
earHer bomb, the similariti es 
were striking. Yesterday’s ex- 
fepfooam happened shortly before 


Alison Hargreaves, fresh from Everest feat, Is hit by avalanche on K2 

Mountain heroine feared dead 


IAN MacKINNON 

LOUISE JURY 

and CHARLES ARTHUR 

Alison Hargreaves, the first 
woman to scale Mount Everest 
unaided and without oxygen, is 
feared dead in an avalanche in 
the Himalay as after sealing the 
world’s most dangerous peak. 

While details remained con- 
fused and sketchy, alarm over 
the fate of Ms Hargreaves, 33, 
and up to six others grew after 
it was learnt they had ap- 
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530pm, almost the same time 
as the one at Sainl-Micbel, 
during the evening rush hour. 
It was also placed near a major 
transport hub and close to a 
symbolic Paris landmark —in the 
earlier case, Notre Dame 
Cathedral The device was also 
similar explosives contained 
in a camping gas cylinder. 

Witnesses said they saw a 
dark grey Mercedes car with 
diplomatic plates dose to the 
scene immediately before the 
explosion. They said the car was 
going unusually fast. The Iran- 
ian embassy, on the nearby Av- 
enue dTena, later condemned 
the explosion and denied any 
I ranian involvemenL 

The area of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe was cordoned off, cre- 
ating severe traffic congestion. 
Twelve major streets lead into 
the Place de 1'Etofle. Although 
the rush hour in August is less 
busy than at other times of year, 
the area is always thronging with 
tourists. 

The French prime minister, 
Alain Juppd. visited the scene 
an hour after the blast, with the 
head of the anti-terrorist squad. 

^He expressed sympathy for the 
victims and their families but 
'marie no further comment. 

The attack came amid in- 
creasing signs that the investi- 
gation into the first attack was 
running into difficulty. Al- 
though French police have is- 
sued photofit pictures of three 
“important witnesses”, progress 
has been slow. 

Security hi question, page U 


just below the summit of K2 
in Pakistan’s Karak oram range. 

Foreign Office officials in 
London were yesterday unable 
to confirm that she bad been in- 
volved in an accident, said. to 
have taken place last Sunday as 
the party descended from the 
summit. 

According to Ms Hargeaves’s 
husband -Tim Ballard, Pakistani 
authorities were believed to be 
mounting a search for the miss- 
ing climbers using high-alti- 
tude helicopters. However, the 
hostile terrain and appalling 
weather conditions wfil make rt 
difficult for the rescue teams 
and it may be some days before 
frill details emerge. 

Mr Ballard yesterday broke 
the news to the couple’s two 
children, Tom, 6. and Kate, 4, 
that their mother might not re- 
turn. In doing so. he seemed to 
be preparing for the worst 

However, officials at the US 
Embassy in Islamabad, listed as 
officially missing US citizen 
Bob Slater. Ms Hargreaves’s 
climbing companion, and oth- 
ers in the group. They include 
a New Zealander, Brace Grant, 
a Canadian, Jeff Lakes, and up 
to three Spanish climbers who 
were engulfed by the avalanche 
as they came down from the 
8,611-metre summit on the 
south-east ridge. 

Nazir Sabir, one of the or- 
ganisers of the expedition, 
which had to contend with 
winds of up to lOOmph, was yes- 
terday quoted by a news agency 
as saying that one unidentified 
body had been discovered. 

Mr Ballard said after hearing 
that his wife was missing: “I have 
been practising for this day for 
nearly 10 years, ever since she 
first started climbing in the Hi- 
malayas.” 

Speaking at the Nevis Ski 
Range, where Ms Hargreaves 
was based between climbs, he 
said: *11 is very unlikely that 
someone would be recovered 




Lost on K2: Affson Hargreaves, who conquered Everest, is feared dead in an avalanche in the Himalayas after seeding the world’s most dangerous peak 


from the Himalayas. The moun- 
tain will claim Alison to itself, 
just like it should do. If she is 
dead, she has at least died 
where she wanted to, and she 
was on her way dewn after be- 
coming the one woman to climb 
the two highest peaks on earth 
without oxygen in pure style.” 

Quoting a Tibetan saying 
which was a favourite of his wife, 
he added: “It is better to have 
lived one day as a tiger than a 
thousand years as a sheep.” 

All hope is not yet lost, how- 
ever. If sne did survive an ini- 
tial avalanche, she has the 
ability and endurance to make 
a solo descent: another climber 
turned up a week alter bis part- 
ner- the Briton, Julie Tuilis - 


died descending K2, which has 
claimed more than 40 lives. 

It is thought thaL after more 
than two months on the moun- 
tain, which is conical in shape 
and virtually sheer around the 
summit, Ms Hargreaves re- 
garded this as probably her last 
chance on this trip. Her origi- 
nal partner, Alan Hmkes, made 
the ascent on 18 July. 

Several parties set out for the 
summit last Sunday morning, 
and according to a radio mes- 
sage, Ms Hargreaves and Mr 
Slater had made the peak and 
were coming down only to be hit 
by tJbe avalanche at about 
8,000m. 

Fellow mountaineers yester- 
day acknowledged Ms Harg- 


reaves’s feats - particularly her 
achievement in May when she 
became the second climber and 
the first woman to make it to the 
top of Everest unaided and 
without oxygen. 

She admitted crying as she 
stood on the summit before ra- 
dioing her children with the 
words: “Tm on top of the world 
and 1 love you dearly.” 

To climb Everest bad been 
her ambition, but even before 


On page 3 


Climber, mother and 
woman of the mountains; 
The fateful ascent; 
Toughest challenge 


reaching the summit she had set 
her sights on new targets. Only 
two weeks -after returning home 
to Spean Bridge, Fort William, 
in Scotland, she was on her way 
to the even more dangerous K2. 

Her original partner on K2. 
Alan Hinkcs. said: “I was shat- 
tered to hoar what has now ap- 
parently happened. Inevitably, 
I can't help feeling if she had not 
decided to change partners this 
would not have happened.” 

Chris Bonington, Britain’s 
most famous mountaineer, said: 
■'She was an outstanding person 
in eveiy kind of way. She was- 
n't just the best woman climber 
in Britain, she was one of the 
best mountaineers in Britain 
and had contributed an 


. mense amount to moun- 
taineering.” 

It is a sign of mountaineers' 
great respect for her abilities 
that nobody described her as 
foolhardy tor attempting to 
dimb the two highest peaks in 
the space of a few months. 

"It was an incredibly de- 
manding challenge that she set 
herself.” said Julie- Ann Clytua. 
a New Zealander who has been 
on three expeditions to K2 
without reaching the summit. *T 


£ It is 
better to 
have lived 
one day 
as a tiger 
than a 
thousand 
years 
as a 
sheep ? 

- Jim Ballard (above), 
husband of Alison 
Hargreaves 


admire her for trying, but you 
can't be surprised if something 
goes wrong. 

“On that mountain, you are 
on the tiniest of margins all the 
time. It just takes one piece of 
bad luck and that's iL” 

Mr Bonington added: “K2 is 
a dangerous mountain. There is 
no shadow of a doubt that she 
went into it fully realising that. 
She was taking a series of cal- 
culated risks that eveiy moun- 
taineer lakes.” 


im- 


Standards slip over Gould gaffe 


DAVID USTER 

The tale of the newspaper, the 
Labour Party leader, the Home 
Secretary's son and the ultimate 
scapegoat, a fax machine, yes- 
terday entered journalistic his- 
tory, rivalling anything in Evelyn 
Waugh’s fiction. 

It all started when on Monday 
the London Exerting Standard 
published a signed article by 
Bryan Gould, the former 
Labour Shadow Cabinet mem- 
ber, now an aca d e m ic in New 
7^ land, imaginin g himself as a 
19-year-old first-time voter and 

explaining how he would not be 
able to bnng himself to vote for 
Tony Blair. The article provoked 
a rash of reactions from Labour 
frontbenchers, including Mr 


IN BRIEF 


Gould's former campaign man- 
er, David Bhmkett, saying 
. aold was clearly a Utter man. 
All good stuff apart from one 
salient fact. Mr Gould had not 
written a word of the piece. He 
had indeed been commissioued 
by the Standard and did fax an 
article from New Zealand. Bui 
the piece of bile taken off the 
guilty machine by features ex- 
ecutives was by delicious coin- 
cidence sent in on spec by an 
aspiring student writer. 

And here is where Evelyn 
Waugh would have smacked his 
lips. The 19-year-old student, 
one Nick Howard, happens to 
be the son of the Home Secre- 
tary, Michael Howard. 

Though both pieces pro- 
fessed to be critiques of the Blah 



How the Standard presented 
Monday’s offending article 

leadership, there were subtle 
distinctions evident to the stu- 
dent of politics. Master 
Howard’s piece attacked “MPs 
like Mr Blair wbo have given up 
their, socialist ideals [and] are 
solely interested in power.” 

Mr Gould’s piece began: 


“Tony Blair has had a brilliant 
first year as Labour’s leader. He 
looks like a racing certainty top 
take Labour to their first general 
election victory in over 20 years.” 

Lord Rothermere, propri- 
etor of the Evening Standard, 
and the paper’s editor, Stewart 
Steven, are now having to eat 
humble pie. 

Mr Steven grovelled across 
the front page and most of 
page four of last night’s Stan- 
dard. “A series of errors was 
made and by extraordinary mis- 
chance the article commis- 
sioned from Mr Gould came 
over on the fax at almoa exacty 
the same time as another arti- 
cle, not co mmissi oned and with 
no name on it, arrived from 
someone else.” 


Conspiracy theorists can, of 
course, have a field day. The 
newspaper's features editor is 
Alex Renton, whose father was 
also a Conservative govern- 
ment minister. And Sarah 
Sands, the assistant editor, is 
married to the deputy editor of 
the highly conservative Sunday 
Telegraph. But cock-up remains 
the most likely cause. 

Some questions remain, 
though. Why is it Lhal Nick 
Howard. 19. writes in a far 
more lively and readable style 
than Mr Gould? Why were 
Labour MPs so ready to believe 
the worst of one of their erst- 
while colleagues? And how 
many Evening Standard execu- 
tives does it take to get the right 
article off a fax machine? 


lbp of the class 

A former secondary modern school 
that was due lo dose 20 yeans ago has 
topped an Independent survey of the 
country’s best comprehensive schools. 
The Anglo European School at 
Ingaleslone. Essex, achieved better 
A-fevd results than many selective and 
fee-paying schools- 2 


lUbesbie 

Two unions 

London Undergroum 
workers voted overwhelm- 
ingly to take strike action. 
The first of what could be 
a series of one-day actions 
will be held next ftiday, 25 
August Page 2 


Water payouts 

Ofwat, the water industry 
watchdog, is calling for com- 
pensation for customers af- 
fected by falling standards of 
service, including loss of water 
pressure and the introduction 
of standpipes, during the hot 
weather. Page 6 
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Inflation suprise 

Pressure for a rise in interest 
rates eased yesterday after gov- 
ernment figures showed that the 

aimiiBl rate of inflation re- 
mained static last month at 3.5 
per cent Pag 6 18 


Seibs told to withdraw 

Under the new American peace 
plan, Sextda has been told to with- 
draw its forces from Eastern 
Slavonia, the last chunk of Croa- 
tian tenitoiy still held by Serbian 
forces. . Page 12 
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Weather: Nearly all regions of the country will have another 
very hot and sunny day once any early mist and low cloud has 
cleared. Section Two, page 33 
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Exam analysis: Essex comprehensive with European flavour tops Independent league as sixth-formers fight for university places 

Reprieved school heads A-fev# table 


FRAN ABRAMS 
and JUDITH JUDD 

A former secondary modem school 
which was due to dose 20 years ago 
has topped the Independents survey 
of the country's best comprehensive 
schools. 

The Anglo European School in In- 
ptestoae, Essex, achieved better A- 
level results than many selective and 
fee-paying schools. Its 109 upper 
sixth-formers achieved an average of 
two A-grades and an E-grade in this 
year’s exams. 

The school was set to dose in 1973 
when a referendum confirmed 
Britain’s future in Europe and it was 


given a new flavour by Essex Coun- 
ty Council. Since then all pupils have 
learnt at least one language and 
have had the chance to go on a for- 
eign trip each year. One-third of sixth 
formers take the International Bac- 
calaureate, which is scored alongside 
A-levels on an officially-recognised 
points scale. 

The Independent surveyed 200 


chosen on the basis of past perfor- A-levels but h 
dance. Replies were received from Some scho 
140, the best 50 of which are shown part A numb 
in the table on this page. Points were bles on prindp 
awarded on a scale ranging from 10 an unfair in 
for an A-grade down to two for an E- schools on or 
grade. Selective schools were not in- ' performance. 


eluded, but independent schools will 
publish their own results next week. 

The survey was not exhaustive, and 
many very good schools will have been 
missed out: a full list of exam results 
will be published by the Government 
in November. It did not include the 
results of general studies Ar-Ievels, 
which are taken by some schools and 
not by others. Nor did it include A/S 
levels, which have the same depth as 
A-levels but half of the content. 

Some schools declined to take 
part A number object to league ta- 
bles on principle, saying that they give 


All those whose schools scored 
highly in the survey said they had an 
all-ability intake bet a mixture of hard 
work and strong motivation by both 
staff and students had helped to 
boost' their achievements. 

sex boyj^ schools and two sfoJieSx 
giris’ schools. Hasmcmean, a Jewish 
school m north London, has gjris and 
bays but teaches them separately. 


er kids. This year was a goodyeqrt school at 11 3ee that the sixth- 

foere weren’t lofe of '' formers axe doing wpll and a high pro- 

form aaces but these was qSjWy portion go on to university. They 
across the board, 1 ’ he said. ~ . know that is expected of them.” 

The London Oratory, thfc grtfor- At Hasnwnean,whkfa came second 
maintained school which wifi bd-at-^ in the survey, a st rpfig com m it m e n t 
tended from September by Egan. ■ foethiationwasiwtedlcysdKx^sm- 


an unfair impression and judge 
schools on only one aspect of their 


David Barrs;' deputy head of the 
Anglo European School, which has 
how opted out, said pupils from the 
local village were given first prefer- 
ence for places but others travelled 
from great distances to attend. 


Blair, son of the Labour leader, 
camenmxh in the survey. Bs tefKipfl 
this year was Philip Sroeatoo, woo 
gained four grade As and two dis- . 
tmctkmsmhwspedahneemandwho 
will go to St Anne’s College, Oxford,, 
to read maths. 

Its head teacher, John McIntosh, 
said: "Wfe hare high expectations and 
those expectations are reinforced 


spectorawbo visited recently. 

Its head teacher, Denn Coleman, 
-said: “Educatfon is very highly valued 


the parents. Exams are 
everybody works ve; 
teachers are dedkato 
ents are supportive” 
Additional research by 
Tim Bad, Leala Pam 


tttanland 
ard. The 


“BasicaDy our kids are like any otb- . each year by success. Pupils who come Philip Pank. 
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Hospital wafting .♦ 
time halved * 

Patients seeking hospital treat- 
ment are now waiting hall the 
time they did five years ago, the 
Government claimed yesterday. 

Average waiting times had 
been reduced from eight 
ni nths to four months over the 
last five years, latest figures re- 
vealed. Only 9 small minority oi 
patients now had to wait longer 
than the 18-nxrath period guar- 
anteed by the Patient’s Charier. 

Knife attack 

A housewife watched the vio- 
lent thriller Basic Instinct then 
went out and stabbed a sailor 
she picked up' at random. 
Portsmouth Crown Court, in 
Hampshire, was told. Vanessa 
Bailantvnc, 41. of Soulhsea. ^ 
admitted causing grievous bw- ** 
fly harm and was committed to 
hospital under the Mental 
Health Act. 

PC stabbed 

A policeman is seriously ill in 
hosoital after being stabbed In 
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Pass time: Jubilant A-level students celebrate their results at Saffron Walden County High School, Essex 
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“There's ao other thing for it. 
I'm going to have to phone up 
and beg,” mumbled a repentant 
sixth-former yesterday. Salford 
University's sociology depart- 
ment had demanded B, C and 
D grades fa her A-levels, and C, 
D and E just would not be 
enough, she feared. 

Nevertheless, the moment 
of truth could not have come 
sooner for thousands of students 
who have spent their summer 
filled with uncertainty about 
what the future would bring. 

Alps Shah, 18. studied maths, 
chemistry and biology at 
Copthall School. Mill Hill, 
north London, and needed B, 
B and C to begin her optome- 
try course at Aston University: 


Little brown envelopes 
leliver success or failure 


“I was worried ail summer be- 
cause of the lower grades 1 had 
been predicted to achieve all last 
year,” she said. T was given an 
average of D for biology at the 
end of the year so I hadn’t been 
expecting much realty.” 

Alpa was ecstatic about the 
A, A and B she read from a 
brown envelope handed to hex 
fay school staff. “If I*d have 
known my marks were going to 
be so high then I might have 
considered a more difficult sub- 


ject like dentistry,” she said. 

Copthall student Sophie Lu- 
cas, 18, was just “really re- 
lieved” that her AAB passes 
meant she couldstutty at Birm- 
ingham University. “I really 
wanted to go there," she said. 
She had spent the whole sum- 
mer wondering whether she 
had done enough to warrant a 
place on the university's geog- 
raphy and planning course. 

But high hopes had also been 
dashed by the contents of the 


little brown envelope.' Salty 
Nevrkla, 18, was happily cele- 
brating ABB, but was disap- 
pointed that die bad narrowly 
missed out on an A in her 
favoured subject, Spanish. 

“The result now splits oral 
and written tests and I know I 
got As for the former. It was just 
written that let me down and it’s 
quite frustrating.” 

Phil BassilL senior teacher at 
Copthall was full of praise for 
this year's students: “The girls 


Photograph: Brian Harris 

have studied hard and 49 per 
cent got A/B passes. But even 
those who didn’t manage high- 
er marks have achieved a great 
deal this year. Their success is 
a bit tike me managing to run 
the lOOmJn 20 seconds flat” 

Later, "the students trans- 
ferred to local establishments to 
celebrate or drown their sor- 
rows. 

Shane Flynn, 18, from Finch- 
Icy Catholic High School north 
London, was “surprised” at the 
two Ds he received for classics 
and business studies, and had 
decided to give up on education 
for good. 

Tm fed up with school now, 
and I just want to finish. Fm go- 
ing to try and get a job some- 
where, although I’m not sure 
what ] want to do.” 



More students 


might be getting their first 
choice places because of the 
good results. The A-level pass 
rate - those getting grades A to 
E - rose by 1 per cenL 
Universities have already ac- 
cepted 146,000 students for the, 
expected 271,000 places, 20,000 
more than at the same time last 


vice (Ucas) said the speed at year. Tony Higgins, Ucas chief 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

More than half the available 
university places had been filled 
by yesterday after this year's 
record-breaking A-level results. 

Officials at the Universities 
and Colleges Admissions Ser- 


wfll find places through the 
clearing system this year.” 

But he urged candidates who 
had failed to get the required 
grades not to despair, saying 
that those who were prepared 


As the dispute about whether 
A-level standards axe being 
maintained continued, pupils 


hard Work fox everybody. It is 
a shame that people are raising 
questions yet again about 


who had scored top grades in whether they are as difficult as 
the exam challenged the view they used to be ” 


that the exam is too 


I Michae] Alteram, the North- 


tire back with a sheath knife. 
Probationer PC Craig Bradbury. 

25. suffered injuries thought to 
include a punctured lung in the 
incident at a bus station in the 
market town of Leominster, 
Hereford and Worcester. A 17- 
year-old woman was helping po- 
lice with their inquiries. 

Exhibition shock 

The National Museum of Pho- 
tography, Film and Television in 
Bradford, West Yorkshire, has 
come under attack from over an 
proposed exhibition next monthrf j 
showing pictures of slaughtered * 
children, severed heads and 
people who had died of Aids. 

Body found 

Detectives have launched a 
murder hunt in the heart of Ed- 
inburgh's Festival Centre after 
the decomposing body of a 
young woman was found in a 
drain. Workmen made the find 
after residents complained of 
smells. Police said they were 
treating the death as suspicious 
and a post-mortem examination 
was being carried out. 

Journalist’s funeral 

The funeral of the BBC radio 
journalist John Schofield, 29, 
who was shot dead covering the 
war in Croatia, was held at St 
Anne's Church in Kew, south- ^ 
west London. £ 

Arson charge 

A 2S-y ear-old woman will ap- 
pear before Cohvyn Bay mag- 
istrates today charged with 
arson following a fire"*at the 
home in Colwyn Bay, of 
Howard Hughes, 30, who is ac- 
cused of murdering seven year- 
old Sophie Hook- 

Man found hanged 

A businessman from Japan ac- 
cused of attempting to obtain fi- 
nance using forged “war debt” 
bonds purporting to be worth 
£7-5bn, has been found hanged 
while on remand in a hotel in 
South Kensington, west Lon- 
don. Akira Asaraiya, 68. had 
been remanded on conditional 
bail when he appeared at City 
. of London magikrates court 

Diplomat’s wife shot 

The wife of a British diplomat 
was shot and wounded by gun- 
men trying to stea^a four-wheel- ; 
drive vehicle in ■ the Kenyan 
capital Nairobi Margaret Bag- 
nau, the wtie of the Second Sec- 
retary Andrew Bagnall. was, 
attacked on the same day gun- 
men shot and killed the bead- ; 
master of a Japanese community 


to be flexible by, for instance, _ Cprinne Sjannard, aged ; 18 ,-- -entlretand edutaiitm-minister, L school in the same suburb. 


which places were being filled 
suggested that more students 


executive, said: “Itis early days 
but it may be that fewer students 


taking combined rather than 
single honours courses arid by 
considering less fashionable 
universities, had a good chance 
of finding places. 


from Colchester High School in 
Essex, who obtained six As and 
win study medicine at Unjver- 
sity College, London, said: "The 
exams were an awful lot of 


yesterday -ordered, an inquiry 
into how the wrong GCSE 
grades were sent out to 33,000 
pupils. A faulty computer print- 
out was blamed for the error. 


Patten joins ranks of Tube workers call strike 
retiring ToryMPs di srU p^ holiday travel 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 
Political Correspondent 

Former Cabinet minister John 
Patten yesterday became the 
latest of a string of senior Tbries 
to announce their intention to re- 
tire as MPs at the nest election. 

Mr Patten, 50, who was 
sacked as Secretary of State for 
Education by John Major a 
year ago, said his decision to 
stand down from his Oxford 
West & Abingdon constituency 
was “entirety for family reasons.” 

For the Oxford-educated pr- 
dener's son, it brings to a dose 
a recently much-troubled, and 
gaffe-prone political career. 

He had been promoted after 
a successful five years as a 
Home Office minister. But his 
two years as Secretary of State 
for Education were plagued by 
teacher pretests over reforms. He 
was forced todurib down over 
key aspects of testing, league ta- 
bles and the national curriculum, 
and his “Mum’s Army” of infant 
teachers with rudimentary train- 
ing was ridiculed, and dropped. 

A terse letter from Mr Pat- 
i ten when Mr Major sacked 
him ranked as one of the bit- 
j tercst in politico! history. There- 
after he cut an isolated figure 
in the lobbies at Westminster. 

He said yesterday: “I hope in 
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CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

Commuters and other trav- 
ellers in -London are facing 
disruption after two unions rep- 
resenting Tlibc workers voted 
overwhebnmgty in favour of 
strike action. 

The first of what could be a 
scries of one-day actions by the 
drivers’ union, Asief; and by 
RMT which represents 6,000 
other Tube workers, will be 
held next Friday, 25 August, 
eating severe disruption just as 
people are heading off for.the 


. train conversation with ;- ' ' 

. labour front bencher - 
: Magdrie Mowlam, about * 
ttefoer the Bteiffemity v . 
would find the Downing. „ ' 
Sheet flat too small . •• 

the future to be able to play 
some part in the life of the na- 
tion and of the Conservative 
Party . . . from outside the 
House if Commons.” 

: Another Toty, Sir Jerry WJg- 
gin. 58, also announced yester- 
day that be would be stepping 
down as MP for Weston-super- 
Mare, bringing the total of de- 
parting Tories to more than 40. 


And travellers face another 
two days of possible disruption 
as RMT announced that there 
would be two further 24-hour 
strikes, starting at 7 JO pm on 
Thursday 31 August ana Sun- 
day 3 September. In both cas- 
es, relatively few trains are 
I likely to be disrupted on those 
days as the effect will be con- 
centrated on the following day. 

However, London Transport 
winch will be meeting union rep- 
resentatives today in an effort 
to head off the strikes, remains 
optimistic: “We will be talking 
about hours and conditions, 
which seems to be the sticking 


point with the unions, and we 
are hopeful of finding some 
middle ground,” a spokesman 
said. 

London Underground was 
angiy that the unions’ executives 
bad given a date for the first ac- 
tion while talks were continu- 
ing. **Tb name a strike day 
before the working party bad 
had an opportunity to fulfil its 
potential is a retrograde step,” 
saidthe spokesman. 

If the Tribe drivers, who' be- 
long to Asief, do go ahead with 
their action, they wiD force a vir- 
tual shutdown of the network as 
all but about 10 per cent of the 
system's 2^200 drivers belong to 
the union. 

While the RMT alone could 
cause some disruption, if Lon- 
don Underground readies an 
agreement with Asief most 
-trains will probably keep run- 
ning. Last autumn, an at- 
tempted one-day strike by the 
RMT ended In fiasco with 
around three-quartets of the 
trains befog operated. 

In theirsecond strike vote of 
Ihe summer, the drivers voted 
byanuyofityofabout3to lin 
favour of .action; They had al- 
ready voted to stage a series of 
one-day strikes, in July, August 


and September after rejecting 
a 2.75 per cent pay offer earli- 
er thus summer. 

When the offer was raised 
to 3 per cent, London Under- 
ground management success- 
fixity brought a High Court . 
action preventing Asief from 
holding any strikes on -the 

S aute that the wording of the 
ballot was no longer rele- 
vant in the light of the the in- 
creased offer. 

Asief was forced to call off 
three planned one-day strikes 
and had to re-ballot members. 

The RMT endorsed the 
strike with a 3 to 1 majority, a 
very similar outcome to the vote 
taken earlier in the summer. 


Brainchild , 

Agiri of three, wifo an IQ of 155," 
has been admittedto Mcnsa, the 
exclusive dub fori the brains of. 
Britain. Rhfanndn Linington- ’ 
Payne, from Fkriow-, Shropshire, V ' 
was admitted after undergoing : ] 
special tests conducted by an in-' ; 
dependent psychologist recog- 
nised by Mensa.; r ’ 
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Climber, mother and woman of the mountains 
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Alison Hargreaves’s latest at- 
tempt on the world's most dan- 
gerous peak, K2, started just two 
weeks after she returned to 
Britain following her successful 
assault on Everest 
She was joined by her in- 
tended climbing partner, Alan 
HmkES,whea they left Britain on 
11 Jane, reaching Base Camp 
^two weeks later after a 10-da y 
ytrek from the nearest settlement 
The remoteness of the Hi- 
malayan peak, in comparison 
with Everest which is only a two- 
day walk from the dosest village, 
merely adds another layer of dif- 
ficulty to what climbers regard 
as the toughest ascent 
A note from Ms Hargreaves, 
which has just reached her fam- 
ily by fax from Scott Fischer, an 
American in the party who re- 
turned earlier, gave a picture of 
her progress until a week before 
Sunday’s scaling of the peak. 

She and Mr Hmkes readied 
Base Campon 25 June and left 
for Camp TWo. but Ms Harg- 
reaves deaded to join up with an 
American climber, and he 
teamed up with someone else. 

For the next weeks she 
climbed higher and then moved 
back down again in order to test 
per equipment and to acclima- 
tise herself to the altitude. 
“That is quite normal in 
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Alison Hargreaves’s 
attempt on K2 was 
dogged by appalling 
weather, reports 

Ian MacKinnon 


climbing.” said Cally Flem- 
ming, marketing manager at 
Nevis Range Ski Centre in 
Scotland, where Ms Hargreaves 
was based. “There had been 
concern that she had lost some 
of her fitness in the two weeks 
she was home.” 

But by IS July - having left 
the American at Camp TWo - 
Ms Hargreaves, Hhnhmg alone 
and without oxygen, bad 
reached nearly 8,000m, 600m 
below the summit, when she was 
forced back by the weather. 

Mr Hmkes, who by then had 
teamed up with two Dutch and 
two Pakistani dimbers, reached 
the summit Yesterday, he said 
he last saw Alison Hargreaves 
on 23 July when she had been 
forced to return to Base Camp 
because of worsening weather 
- just before he left for Britain. 

Fierce and unpredictable 
storms pinned her and the oth- 
ers in Base Camp for five days. 
But by 31 Jufy the conditions 
had improved and. according to 


the fax, she “started clearing her 
ropes and breaking a trail” to 
6,000m, where, she rested at 
Camp Two the following day. 

wo metres of fresh snow had 
fallen on Camp Three, burying 
the tents and equipment by the 
time she arrived there at 7,200m 
on 3 August Yet after digging 
out the camp, she was once 
again forced to descend by the 
deteriorating weather. 

In the note that she wrote on 
6 August, she explained that she 
was feeling fit and bad tested for 
a couple of days, but was be- 
coming increasingly frustrated 
by the treacherous weather. 

“She wrote that she was go- 
ing to go for it if the weather im- 
proved,” said Ms Flemming 
“She regarded that as her last 
chance on this trip.” It seems 
that during the week the 
climbers managed to move 
higher and by last Sunday morn- 
ing they left one of the higher 
camps for the summit 

Reports suggest radio mes- 
sages intercepted at 6pm by oth- 
er dimbers say Ms Hargreaves, 
an American, Bob Slater, 
thought to be her efimbing com- 
panion, and Bruce Grant, a New 
Zealander, had reached the sum- 
mit and were descending. 

What happened next could 
take days to unraveL 


A peak to inspire fear 


wife*! 


CHARLES ARTHOR 

Many mountains inspire awe 
among dimbers. But K2 gen- 
erates something approaching 
fear, for it has a deadly repu- 
tation. Since rts first ascent in 
1954, there have been fewer 
than 130 confirmed ascents, 
and more than 40 deaths. 

Everest maybe higher, but it 
sees more than a hundred suc- 
cessful summits each year, and 
only a handful of deaths. In 1986 
alone, 14 people died on K2 - 
including Julie TbIHs, who had 
been the first British woman to 
reach the summit 
The principal reasons why K2 


represents such a huge chal- 
lenge to mountaineers lie is rts 
position and form. Everest, 
though higher, is further south, 
and less steep near its summit: 
the location makes the weath- 
er more predictable, while its 
gentler gradient near the top 
makes the climbing less stren- 
uous above 8,000 metres. 

Bat K2, almost 6,000 miles 
further north, is both steeper 
near its summit - calling for 
greater climbing skills than 
Everest - and edm weather can 
suddenly turn to storms with 
lOOmph winds that can easily 
last up to a fortnight, burying or 
destroying tents and camps. 


The ridge and steep summit 
cany a double danger. “The 
snow slopes have increased 
avalanche dangers, and there’s 
very technical climbing before 
you reach the summit," said 
Julie- Ann Gyma, a New 
Zealander who has been on 
three expeditions to K2. 

The standard route to the 
summit lies akmg thesouth-east 
“Abruzri ridge", after foe leader 
of an unsuccessful Italian ex- 
pedition in 1909. The mountain 
was named by Colonel Mont- 
gomerie of the Survey of India, 
who discovered it in 1856: it was 
the second peak measured in 
the Karakoram range. 



A family affair: Alison Hargreaves, with husband, Jim, and children Tom and Kate celebrate her Everest triumph on the slopes at Fort William 

Louise Jury and Charles Arthur chart the achievements 
of the woman who claimed to ‘have an ego as big as Everest’ 


Alison Hargreaves has already 
claimed her place in climbing 
legend. If anyone can “do a 
Houdini” and survive K2, she is 
the one, her husband, Jim Bal- 
lard, said yesterday. Her fierce 
ambition and commitment has 
notched up a roll call of moun- 
taineering successes. 

While she k acclaimed by col- 
leagues for her climbing skills, 
her position as one of the few 
world-class women in the field 
has grabbed the public imagi- 
nation. She has two children - 
Tbm, six. and Kate, four - and 
makes great profiteroles, her 
husband once said. 

But her mountaineering abil- 
ity is greater. In 1988, she was 
six mouths pregnant with Tbm 


when she became the first 
woman to scale the north face 
of the Eiger. She was clamber- 
ing around the Highlands when 
her waters broke. In 1993, she 
climbed solo the six classic 
north faces of the Alps in a sin- 
gle season, a feat which she lat- 
er described in her bo ok A 
Hard Day's Summer . 

Bui her sights were set on the 
world’s three highest peaks: 
Everest, K2 and Kanchenjunga. 
On the back of her successful 
Alpine season, she made her 
first attempt on Everest last 
year. For the first 18,000 feet. 



Danger zone: More than 40 climbers have died on K2 


the children went too. But she 
turned back in bad conditions 
only a few hundred feet from 
the top - a decision which won 
praise from mountaineers, who 
value the ability to weigh up 
dangers and take difficult de- 
cisions despite extremes of 
physical ana mental exhaus- 
tion. 

Undeterred, she returned 
this year. In May, she became 
the first woman to cUmb Ever- 
est solo and without atygen, tak- 
ing the most arduous North 

Ridge route. “It was a very emo- 
tional experience for me. It 


had all been such hard work," 
she said of reaching the summit 

She returned home to a hero- 
ine's welcome - but within two 
weeks, after spending lime with 
her husband and children, was 
beading for K2, a far more dif- 
ficult and dangerous challenge. 

Her life as the greatest female 
mountaineer in Britain, and 
arguably the world, began when 
she started rock-climbing at 14 
in the Peak District She grad- 
uated to Scottish winter climb- 
ing in 1979 and the Alps in 1983. 
Mountaineering became her 
life. The family sold their home 


and lived in an old car for 
months to fond her first ad- 
ventures. As her reputation 
grew, she earned a living by lec- 
turing and writing. Yet she still 
found lime for Jim. 15 years her 
senior, and their children. To Ms 
Hargreaves, the Scottish moun- 
tains near her home at Spean 
Bridge, Fort William, were til- 
de more than a grade warm-up, 
treks she often carried out with 
her husband and children at her 
side. She described “bearing two 
healthy. lively children*’ as her 
finest achievement. 

She once said: “Fve got an 
ego as big as Mount Everest I 
am not generally superstitious, 
but I make a jxnnt cif never say- 
ing goodbye, just au nvotr :** 


Ambition and tragedy 


LOUISE JURY 

Only one other woman has 
reached the summit of K2. 
Julie Tullis achieved her life- 
tone's ambition when she scaled 
the world's most dangerous 
mountain nine years ago. She 
died on the descenL 
When a friend telephoned 
Terry Tullis yesterday to tell him 
of fears for Alison Hargreaves, 
it brought back every heart- 


whim finally claimed his wife. 

“I didn’t know Alison, but 
anybody who is on K2 is dose 
to my heart,” Mr Tullis said “I 
was hoping she would do it I 


warned to write a letter of con- 
gratulation, not one of condo- 
lence.” 

Julie Ibllis, 42, drifted from 
sleep to death after acting as 
sound recordist for fellow 
dimber and film-maker, Kurt 
Diemburger. Another Briton in 
the party, Alan Rouse, 34, also 
died, too exhausted to move. 

Yet Mr Tkllis, now 60 and a 
climbing teacher in Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent said be would nev- 
er have dreamt of asking Julie 
to give up her climbing. 

“I would never have done 
that If people have got some- 
thing they want to do, then they 
should do it It’s the only thing 


that made Britain great people 
exploring and pushing to the 
limits. I would respect the wish- 
es of people like Julie and Al- 
ison all the way. 

"There had already been 
about 1 1 deaths on K2 that year, 
but that summit was her and 
Kurt’s dream. If Alison has 
managed it that’s brilliant news, 
that's gorgeous. To me it makes 
everything worthwhile. She did 
what she wanted.” 

Death is the fear eveiy 
mountaineer's partner lives 
with. “Every expedition, every 
time she left home, you were left 
with the thought that It might 
happen,” Mr Thllis said. 
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UN equality survey: Britain takes 13th place in table of 130 countries but loses marks for low participation in business and politics \ 

Women ‘face barriers to economic power’ j 


MARY BRAID 

The United Kingdom is Taxed 
13th in a UN survey of sexual 
equality in 130 countries which 
says that despite advances in 
health and education, the eco- 
nomic and political status of 
women still languishes well be- 
low that of men in all countries. 

“Over the past 20 years, 
doors to education and health 
opportunities have opened 
rapidly for women but the doors 
to economic and political pow- 


er are barely ajar " says the re- 
port, billed as the most com- 
prehensive international study 
of gender discrimination ever 
undertaken. “In no society do 
women hue as well as men." 

The UN Human Develop- 
ment Report, which wfll provide 
the text tor next month’s world 
women's conference in Bei- 
jing, reveals that while the gen- 
der gap has more than halved 
since 1970, women still repre- 
sent 70 per cent of the 1.3 bil- 
lion living in poverty. Sweden 


tops the table. Ellen Johnson 
Sirieat director of the UN De- 
velopment Programme’s Africa 
Bureau, said gender inequality 
had little to do with a country's 
wealth. Sweden and its Nordic 
neighbours - Norway. Finland 
and Denmark - led the sexual 
equality table because they 
have attacked discrimination 
through political policies and 
quotas. 

Britain’s general quality of life 
rating for men and women 
-18th in the table - actually ris- 


es to 13th when the level of sex- 
ual equality is considered but it 
falls to 19th when the level of 
female participation in politics 
and business is measured. Cuba, 
Hungary, Barbados, the Ba- 
hamas and Trinidad and Tbba- 
go are among those countries 
calculated to have a higher de- 
gree of female participation in 
politics and business. 

In the UK, only 7.4 per cent 
Of &D parliamentary seats are 
held by women: a striking fig- 
ure for an industrialised coun- 


try when the worldwide average 
is 10 per cent Our rate of par- 
liamentary political participa- 
tion is just above the 73 per cent 
achieved in India. By contrast, 
half of the cabinet positions in, 
Sweden are now held by women 
against a international average 
of just 6 per cent. 

The UN calculates that "un- 
paid, unrecognised and under- 
valued” women’s works worth 
11 trillion dollars a year, which 
if recognised, would lead to 
women becoming the major or 


cieties. 

cent of the wort in the world 
they are only paid for one- 
third. 

Arab states have made most 


amtSpain ahare with devdop- 
- jug countries the distinction 
-that their women constitute 
less than one^eventh Of their 


eracy rates but abetter educa- 
tion is sot helping women into 
politics and business. China's, 
sexual equality rating is 10 
places above Saudi Arabia’s, 
although its real per capita in- 
come isonty one-fifth as large; 
France, Japan, Luxembourg 


iuficanfiy more political and 
economic opportunities to 
women than the UK, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Spain, Japan and 
France. J^xan rates third in the 
‘ overall quality of life rating but 
its position falls to eight on the 
\ sexual equality scale and to 27 
when the participation of 


women in politics and business 

is calculated. . 

Mrs Johnson Sir leaf said that 
even in countries wracked by 
ovfl war and wedence, tike Sier- 
ra Leone - which l anguishes 
with many other African coun- 
tries at the bottom of the sex- 
ual equality table - women’s 
ri ghts could not be. d ismis sed as 
■ mere luxury. “In many African 

& ■ etrrtnfl 


that men are the cause of their 
countries' problems." 


Global sisterhood separated by 
gaping chasm in emancipation 


Val Finney, is a 36-year-old mother of two 
firm Widnes, Cheshire, 

She considers herself lucky compared to 
many other working women in Britain to- 


smmm 
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day, writes Matthew Brace. 

The company she works for as a telesales 
operator pays her the same as her male col- 
leagues (£8,500 a year) and she has simi- 
lar promotion prospects. At home, her 
husband does Tus fair share of bousewtfk”. 

But she says her experience is untypical 
and that working women in Britain still get 
a raw deal compared to their male coun- 
terparts. “Fust of ail, child care is non-ex- 
istent. Luckily my children are 14 and 16 
now but if they were younger I just couldn't 
afford to work,” she said. With the major- 
ity of state-run nurseries in her area hav- 
ing dosed down recently, she would have 
to send them to a private one which would 
cost her around £20 a day for each child. 

“There’s absolutely nothing in Britain to 
encourage women to have children and 
work compared to other European coun- 
tries. They even have creches in their su- 
permarkets there," she said. “Here women 
have to traipse round the shops with chil- 
dren screaming at their feet all the time. 

“Our Government has tried to get 
women back to work after they have bad 
children but then they don’t provide any 
facilities for them once they get there." 

Discrimination is nothing new to Mrs 
Finney. She became aware of it at school 
when she was excluded from woodwork - 
a lesson strictly for boys - and restricted 
instead to domestic science and sewing. 

She thinks things are changing and she 
sees women getting more aggressive and 
ambitious but she alia knows equality is still 
a long way off. “On the work front if s still 
a man’s world. There’s still a lot of the tra- 
dition of the man being the bread-winner 
while the woman's job is still regarded as 
pin-money. I find that very unjust.” 


Viktoria Bi 23, a denial nurse firm Paisboda, 
has a one-year-old daughter and is expect- 
ing her second child 

Since the arrival of the modem feminism 
movement in the early 1970s, Mrs Bi has 
witnessed the remarkable advance of 
women in Sweden, writes Mary Braid. 

Strict and-discrimination laws have giv- 
en way to female recruitment targets and 
a more recent controversial proposal for 
quota legislation. Today, half Sweden's cab- 
met is female and 40 per cent of MPs are 
women. Mrs Bi feels the benefits of female 
emancipation closer to home.When she 
became pregnant with her first child the 
Swedish stale made things easy. 

“You are raid 90 per cent of youi salary 
for 12 months after you have your baby,” 
she said. “Then if you go back to work there 
is no problem. You can have your child 
looked after from the age of four months 
in inexpensive nurseries subsidised by the 
state. I know as a woman 1 am privileged 
to live in Sweden.” 

Swedish women still think the country 
has a long way to go before all things are 
equal. While the expansion of paid ma- 
ternity leave and near- universal child care 
has encouraged 80 per cent of women into 
work most have failed to break male dom- 
inance in senior and middle management, 
particularly in the private sector. 

“My friends still complain that women 
do more in the home, that employers are 
more likely to chose a man than a woman 
for a job and that men still earn more than 
women. I hope things will be better for my 
daughter.” Mrs Bi said. 

But feminists worry that decades of 
achievement are threatened by unprece- 
dented economic uncertainty which has 
caused cut backs in public spending. The 
government has already reduced materni- 
ty benefit to 80 percent of salary and plans 
to reduce it to 75 per cent next year. 
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Mosammat Aleya, 27, has two young chil- 
dren and lives in Dhaka. 

Mosammat Aleya works just to survive. Her 
husband Mizanur Rahman, 35, works in a 
garment factory but does not earn enough 
to keep his family, writes Mary Braid. 

Tfcn years ago when die first went to work 
Aleya was criticised by her family. But times 
have changed and economic pressure has 
altered traditions. “At first people used to 
look at me when I went to work but lots 
of women go to work every day now." 

With the pressure Aleya’s is under it is 
not surprising that the country’s feminist 
movement is yet to make an impact on her. 
Bangladesh rates 108 out of 130 in the UN 
sexual equality table. 

Aleya rises at 4am to do her housework 
and prepare breakfast for her children and 
large extended family. After taking her chil- 
dren to school she walks a few roues for an 
8am start at another garment factory. 

The hours are long mid she is not in when 
her children come home from schooL The 
eldest, 1 1, has to took, after his brother, five. 
“I bought them a stereo and a television 
so they could confine themselves in the 
house and not loiter around,” she says. 

Tough times also mean a smaller fami- 
ly. Aleya, unlike her mother, uses contra- 
ception and is determined to have no more 
babies. A large slice of their income goes 
on a private tutor for the boys to supple- 
ment their school lessons. They moved from 
the suburbs of the city to improve the fam- 
ily’s chances - Rahman switched from 
teaching to the factory to earn more mon- 
ey - but life has proved hard to improve. 
Aleya wants more for her children. “I hope 
they become something some day," she says. 

Although feminism has not yet grabbed 
her she supports trade unionism and de- 
spairs of the lack of interest among her fel- 
low workers. “Even in our factory we are 
not united in our common cause " she says. 
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Worlds apart: A British woman talcing a breather outside a supermarket after doing the shopping. Below: A 
Namibian woman, baby on her back, carrying home her catch of fish Photographs: Glynn Griffiths 
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‘Targets 
better than 
quotas’ 


MARY BRAID 

The UN report confirms that die 
UK is near the bottom of the Eu- 
ropean sexual equality league, 
particularly in childcare and 


\ -j ivi.'fi*, »; tiviuTTri 


yesterday. 

Peter Smith, EOC Commis- 
sioner, said that “much more 
needed to be done" to further 
equality in Britain. But Mr 
Smith disagreed with the as- 
sertion of Gro Harlem Brundt- 
land, Norway’s woman Prime 
Minister, that quotas were the 
way to increase women’s influ- 
ence and promote equality. 

“The EOC advocates the use 
of targets as a basis for setting 


e said. ‘Tkrpets should not re- 
sult in positive discrimination 
and merit should be the crite- 
rion for selection/participation 
m decision making" . 

The EOC argues positive 
discrimination or quotas are 
to the fundamental 




ami unlawful under the Sex Dis- 
crimination Act. But it claims 
legislation makes an exception 
for political parties - like 
Labour - who want to draw-up 
all -female candidate lists to 
satisfy internal dissatisfaction 
with the level of female politi- 
cal participation and rase the 
number of women in parlia- 
ment from the current ap- 
palling low. 

The Human Development 
report has drawn up a five 


includes a demand that gov- 
ernments take serious steps to 
reach a previous UN target of 
female participation in national 




But the report states that opin- 
ions differ about whether 
affirmative action - quotas - 
should replace targets to 
achieve this. 


TOP 30 COUNTRIES 
HlghBghted countries do better in Ihelr 
treatment of women than their rank In the 
overall table 

Overall Women 

1 Canada 1 

2 USA 

4 tothariands 4 ^ SteStSa 

5 Finland 5 USA 

6 Iceland 

7 Norway 7 

8 France 8 Japan 

9 Spain 9 Canada 

TO Sweden 10 

11 Australia 11 K*atSftf^35S5 

12 Belgium i 2 

IS Switzerland 13 OK3BlK»jSg3fe 

14 Austria 14 

15 Germany 15 

18 Denmark 18 aMag gKPSE 

17 New Zealand 17 

18 UK 18 Belgian 

19 Ireland 19 Switzerland 

20 Italy 20 Netherlands 

21 Israel 21 BS M?2gC£Z£ 

22 Greece 22 :MW3ta£IS&. 3 . 

23 Cyprus 23 

24 Hong Kong 24 

25 Barbados 25 35X88#.^.^? 

28 Bahamas 26 Bahamas 

27 Luxembourg 27 Greece 

28 Costa Rfca 28 • y 

30 Argentina 30 Ireland • 


A woman’s place in the world 


Quality of life index 


BOTTOM 30 COUNTRIES 
Highlighted countries do worse in. their 
treatment of women than lhar rank In the 
overall table 

Overall Women 

145 Ivory Coast 101 

146 Bangladesh 102 .Wr* 

147 Tanzania 103 

148 Haiti, 104 raaatgay - vov - 3 

149- Central Afiican Rep 105 


150 Mauritania 

151 Nepal 

152 Senegal 

153 Cambodia 

154 DjUoutl 

155 8enin 

156 Rwanda 

157 Malawi 

158 Uganda 

159 Liberia 

160 Bhutan 

181 Gambia 

182 Chad 

163 Guteea-Btesau 

164 Angola 

165 Burundi 

166 Somalia 

167 Mozambique 

168 Guinea 
Burkina Faso 

170 Afghanistan 

171 Ethiopia 

172 MaH 

173 Siena Leone 

174 Niger 


106 C&tttgSHcaA^ap’ 

107 imtQOW.Vr-VSi. 

108 

109 8MKKV TiVT&i 

110 Ugan da 

111 552?' 

114 OMftA&'tf’tax 

115 : 

116 

117 

118 Angola 

119 MNGSStfT«. r £ 

120 {feftl&e NMMfct 

121 BisuntS . . . 

122 OMUESUUXETO: 

123 Mozambique 

124 Ethiopia 

125 eyNfr&.'feira 

126 BUMVWBSff'4.;: 

127 Niger 

128 Man. 

129 Sterra-labne 

130 t&mwarr&; 


The gender divide 


men and 
woman index* 


Inequafitytn 
women's postal 
and economic 

participation* 

JW3 • 


Global inequality 

Women's share. 1994 % 
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Cold War papers: Secret Foreign Office unit used private sources to disguise government role in winning hearts and minds 


Healey was 
conduit for 
anti-Soviet 
propaganda 

Reports by SCOTT LUCAS IRD. Papers released at tbe 
and JOHN CROSSLAND Public Records Office yesterday 

confirm that Mr Healey, now 
The 194S papers of the Infer- Lord Healey, helped spread 
iiiation Research Department, the ami-Coimnunisl message to 
a top secret section of the For- socialists in Europe and Asia, 
eign Office, confirm the depart- The IRD initiated the rela- 
ment's mission was to win tionship with Mr Healey, 
“hearts and minds", both in Christopher Mayhew, the junior 
the free world and behind the minister in charge of the IRD, 
Iron Cunain, at the onset of the wrote to Mr Healey about the 
Cold Wir. Burma situation and arranged 

This was done through pri- a meeting between IRD repre- 
vate sources who had spread the sentalives and the Labour Par- 
lRD’s message without refer- ty official, 
ring to the government. " Soon, however, Mr Healey 

They included a young was volunteering names and 
Labour Party official named De- projects to the LRD. In No- 
nis Healey, later to become For- vember. he passed on the 
eign Secretary. In June 1948, a names of prominent emigres, in- 
junior officer of the IRD not- eluding former high-level o£G- 
ed: “A meeting should be held cials in the Hungarian, Polish 
with Mr Healey of Transport and Czech governments. Adam 
House to discus the possihili- Watson of the IRD noted that 
ty of the British Labour Party it could notify the BBC of the 
opening direct contact with the Emigres and ask “Mr Healey to 
Socialist Party and Trade act as an intermediary and to 
Unions in Burma.' suggest articles that they might 

This was the start of a rela- write’' for publication, 
tionship in which Mr Healey. A month later Mr Healey, al- 
lhen Internationa] Secretary of ter attending an international 
the Labour Party, became one conference of socialists, pro- 
of the most important "pri- vided Mr Watson with a list of 
vatc" propagandists for the the key figures in the Dutch, 



Winning the peace: Denis Healey, (left) and Roy Jenkins, both in uniform, at Labour’s party conference in June 1946 Photograph: Hulton-Deutsch 


Norwegian, Swedish, French ed British stand a gains t the proposed that Freedom First, a Communist cesspool” were too passing on the information I ac- 

and Italian Socialist parties. The Soviet Union. One pamphlet, TUC pamphlet that relied on strident Mr Healey passed on quired [to the IRD] because the 

IRD immediatejy added the Talking Points, defended in- IRD material, begin an edition the concerns to the pamphlet's Soviets regarded Soda! De- 
names to its distribution list for creases in Bri tish defence for trade unionists abroad. The editors, lb preserve the covert mocrats as their number one en- 

anti -Communist briefings. spending while warning that department would provide in- relationship between the gov- emy.” He said that his link 

Mr Healey was instrumental “the only class of Russian man- formation and funding. eminent and the TUC he of- between the Labour Party and 

in providing Labour Party ma- hood exempt from military ser- But the IRD was concerned fered the suggestions as his the Eastern European emigres 

terial for the IRD to spread vice is the male ballet dancer', about the standard of writing; own. Lord Healey said yester- “was quite independent of the 

abroad as examples of the unit- In June 1948, Mr Mayhew articles like “Thke the lid off the day. “I had no qualms about IRD'. 


BBC chiefs bowed to pressure from our man in Moscow 



Sir fan Jacob: urged to vet 
any speakers on Russia 


Evidence of how far the BBC 
was willing to compromise its 
statutory obligation to unbi- 
ased news coverage emerges in 
the hounding of a woman 
broadcaster at the behest of the 
British ambassador to Moscow, 
detailed in the IRD papers 
which have been released at the 
Public Record Office. 

The ambassador. Sir Maurice 
Peterson, complained to 
Christopher Warner, Assistant 
Secretary at the Foreign Office 
with responsibility for the in- 
formation research department, 
of “a Communist-inspired talk" 
on the Home Service in Feb- 


ruary 1948, on SovieL bousing, 
by Olga Watts. He wrote: “The 
talk [which was reprinted in the 
Listener ] was so phoney that one 
wondeis how the BBC allowed 
itself to be led up the garden 
path by her. The only thing that 
is true is that almost everybody 
in Moscow lives in a flat ... It 
is not much good our planning 
anti-Communist psychological 
warfare if we are going to let 
Communist-style drivel of this 
kind into the inmost fastness of 
the BBC.” 

Mr Warner wrote to Sir lan 
Jacob, director of BBC Exter- 
nal Services and later director- 


general, suggesting that in fu- 
ture “they should get their 
Russian experts to check the re- 
liability of speakers on Russia 
before they are allowed to come 
on air. or take other effective 
steps to vet them and their 
scripts'. Relaying this to Sir 
Maurice be urged: “The fact 
that I have written to Jacob 
should be kept confidential.' 

The BBC’s response reflect- 
ed the willingness with which the 
World Service collaborated on 
the IRD's anti-Corrununist 
strategy. GR Barnes, director of 
the spoken word, replied on 
behalf of Sir lanJacob: “We 


regret the fact that it was 
broadcast. The script was 
passed with the important pro- 
viso that the producer made 
clear that Mrs Watts was a 
privileged person in Moscow 
and was describing the life of a 
commissar. Jacob tells me that 
our Russian section got hold of 
Mis Whtts and cross-questioned 
her. They found her rather un- 
intelligent and got very little that 
was useful from her.' 

Sir lan agreed to go along 
with the IRD in channelling 
anti-Communist propaganda 
after having his doubts allayed 
by Mr Warner. The IRD had 


less success in listing the docu- 
mentary film units. Its attempt 
to merge tbe work of the inde- 
pendents such as Movietone 
and Gaumont Pathe was 
doomed from the start. 

On 2 October 1948, CF 
McLaren reported back to Mr 
Warner and Christopher May- 
hew on the “lunatic air' of the 
meeting where he tried to per- 
suade the documentary maker 
John Grierson working with 
the COL to collaborate with the 
independents on anti-Soviet 
propaganda. He said the news- 
reel companies had now broken 
off relations with the COL 



Christopher Mayhew: told 
of lunatic air’ of meeting 


Mother 
refused 
right to 
live in UK 

The mother of a 17 -month-old 
baby is facing deportation alter 
yesterday losing a plea in the 
Court of Appeal to be allowed 
to remain in the United King- 
dom with her family under the 
protection of European law. 

Three judges unanimously 
ruled in a test case that Kul- 
wmder PhulL 27, from India, had 
no legal right to stay even though 
she was married toa UK citizen. 
HarpaL 30. and her young son, 
Haramjeet, was also British. 

Lawyers for Mrs PhulL of 
Greeoiord, west London, ar- 
gued that her deportation 
would infringe the rights of 
her husband and son as Euro- 
pean Union citizens under the 
Maastricht treaty. 

Ian Macdonald QC. for Lhc 
Phull family, argued that the 
treaty expanded the existing 
right of EU citizens "to reside 
and move freely within the ter- 
ritory of member states". As a 
result, Mr Phull now enjoyed “a 
European right' to reside in the 
UK which ran parallel to his ben- 
efits as a British citizen - and in- 
cluded the “right of family 
reunion”. He argued that the 
courts were legally bound to 
stop the family being split up by 
Mrs Pbull's deportation. 

But Lord Justice Leggalu 
Lord Justice White and Lord 
Justice Sducmann disagreed. In 
a joint judgment which will af- 
fect many other similar cases, 
they ruled that the treaty did not 
apply to “purely internal" situ- 
ations in a particular country 
and no additional right of citi- 
zenship had been created. 

They dismissed the Phull 
family's application for judicial 
review of the Home Secretary's 
refusal last August to revoke the 
deportation order. 

Mrs Phull first arrived in 
Britain in May 1989 and entered 
into a first marriage which failed. 
The deportation order was made 
against her in May 1991. u 
month aftershe married Harpal. 

Lawyers for the family asked 
for leave to appeal to the* House 
of Lords on the grounds that it 
was an important test case which 
might have to be decided by the 
European Court of Justice .’The 
judges refused leave. 

The Home Office undertook 
not to proceed with Mrs Phull's 
deportation untfl after she had 
an opportunity to petition the 
law lords directly. 
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Watchdog 
calls for 
‘poor water’ 
refunds 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

Ofwat. the water industry 
watchdog, is calling for com- 
pensation for customers af- 
fected by failing standards of 
service during the hot spelL Hie 
regulator wants companies to 
come forward voluntarily but 
may also seek to have com- 
pensation enshrined in the in- 
dustry's Guaranteed Standards 
Scheme. 

A spokeswoman for Ofwat 
said that the idea is in the ear- 
ly stages, but could cover loss of 
water pressure as well as the in- 
troduction of standpipes -which 
is becoming increasingly likely 
in parts of Yorkshire as the 
drought continues. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
customers were left without 
water for several hours earlier 
in the summer, as others turned 
on their hosepipes, causing 
huge surges in demand. 

Ofwat stressed that it would 
not cover hosepipe bans, adding 
that customers “ought to pay” 
when thev use excessive 
amounts of water. 

The compensation could cost 
the industry millions of pounds. 
At present^ companies have to 
pay in some cases of unaccept- 
able interruption in supply, but 
there is no cover for use of 
standpipes. The introduction of 
new compensation would need 
Government approval. 

Ofwat also attacked the com- 
panies for failing to manage 
their resources. The spokes- 
woman said: “We are not tak- 
ing about short term fixes. Over 
the last few years if companies 
had spent more on leakage 
then the water might have last- 
ed a few more weeks.” Leakage 
from pipelines in North West 
\toter and Yorkshire Water's re- 
gions is 30 per cent or more, and 
they are among the companies 
worst hit by the drought. 

The water industry in England 
and Whies has invested £15bn 
since privatisation in 1989 and 
is to invest a further £14bn by 
the end of the decade under the 


regulatory regime. About one- 
fifth of investment so far has 
been on water distribution. 

The risk of moorland and 
grass fires mounted as the long 
dry spell continued with no 
promise of any rain last night, 
fwe foe crews and 20 Peak Dis- 
trict rangers were last night 
dousing burning peat and 
heather on Derwent moors, 
west of Sheffield. 

A helicopter ferried water 
supplies from a nearby reser- 
voir, but drifting smoke forced 
the closure of the A57 
Sheffield- Manchester route. 
The moorland is a site of spe- 
cial scientific interest and Peak 
District National Park officials 
said they feared bares, and 
fledgling merlin, skylarks and 
meadow pippits may have died 
in the flames. 

in the border counties of 
England and Wiles helicopter 
patrols are to be mounted to en- 
sure that farmers comply with a 
ban on pumping water from the 
River Wyc from today. Fines of 
up to £20,000 are possible. 

National Rivers Authority 
officers will support the day- 
time air operation with night 
monitoring. The restrictions 
wifi remain until 30 September 
unless there is sufficient rain. 

Yesterday, William Court- 
ney, chairman of Southern Wh- 
ter, revealed at the company’s 
annual meeting in Brighton 
that the garden at his home in 
Weybridge, Surrey, which is 
supplied by a French-owned wa- 
ter company, was parched. 

Mr Courtney, facing ques- 
tions about company profits 
and a hosepipe ban on 200,000 
householders in Sussex, told 
shareholders that be felt sorry 
for gardeners but said he too 
had “a lawn like concrete and 
roses with no leaves”. 

Southern Water’s hosepipe 
ban was due to excessive de- 
mand, he said. 

Southern Water has made a 
pre-tax profit of £143.4m, but 
Mr Courtney said the compa- 
ny would not be giving money 
back to customers. 



More salt in 
diet could help 
chronic fatigue 


CEUAHAU- 
Medtcal Editor 




More salt in the diet togedjer 

with heart drugs may be the an- 
swer for thousands of patimits 
who suffer from chrome 6*®* 

Doctors at Johns Hopkins 
University Medical School m 
Baltimore believe they have 
found a link between chronic fa- 
tigue syndrome {CFS} -also 
known as myalgic encephalo- 
myelitis (ME) - and a form ol 
low blood pressure. _ 
Professor Hugh CalkfoSi 

rectOTofelectrc^Aiyaokjgymtte 


icalhr amtwllcd ftiuL which is 

wos'nowbcm^ ^ 
rFS because#? the similarity of 

mg episodes- j-fo 



yesterday that if their ideas 
prove to be true then many CTS 
patients who put themselves 
on restricted “healthy” low-salt 
diets may be doing themselves 
more harm than good 

The latest study from the 
Johns Hopkins researchers in- 
volved 23 CFS patients and 
wiD be published later this year. 
However, the European news- 
paper said in a report yesterday 

that 19 of the patients treated 
with increased salt and drugs. 
15 improved, and 9 recovered 
completely. . . 

Professor Calkins said that al- 
though their sample was small, 
th e bnk was sufficiently inter- 
esting to mount a full, sdentif- 


Were already diagnosed as hav- 
ing CFS. The drugs were wed 
to steady the heart rate which 
works harder during episodes to 
increase the blood circulation. 

They were given a tflt tat used 

to diagnose NMH, in which pa*J 
tients arc puf on an upright tut 1 
table for up to 30 minutes. Tnis . 
can induce fainting or light- 

hcadedness in affected people.. 


Pools winner denies 
deal to share fortune 
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Blissful moments: Rosie the rhino up to her d\inJn mud yesterdey during her ^laily hosing down s# London Zoo by 
keepers who are trying to keep the animals cool during the heatwave ■ Photograph: DiUon Bryden 


A man who won £1.8m on the 

liiThadnever made a gentle- 
man's agreement to share his 
fortune with his workmates. 

Paul Pitt, 28, denied owing 
three former friends £25,000 
each as part of a deal to share 
the money if any of them won 
more than £lm. Martin Foulds, 
27, Graham Ware, 27, and An- 
drew Sullivan, 30, claim Mr Pitt 
still owes them their share af- 
ter his Littlewoods Pools win 
more than two years ago. 

Mr Pitt, told Portsmouth 
County Court that he had nev- 
er agreed to pay them and had 
never heard of “the big one” - 
the phrase his friends used to 
describe the jackpot win.' 


Man feces jail for kidnapping cat 


One shot is all it takes to destroy a life. 

But ex-cop Lorraine Page will be back - 
no matter what the cost... 


LYNDA 

LA PLANTE 


Cold Shoulder 

The electrifying new bestseller from the award-winning 
creator of Prime Suspect and The Governor 


A woman’s Persian cat was kid- 
napped by a property develop- 
er in a row over money, the Old 
Bailey was told yesterday. 

Nigel Bass demanded 
£10,000 for returning the ani- 
mal. “It has got to be a straight 
swap - money for the cat” he 
told Ilona Szekere, 32, of 
Clapham, south-west London. 

“Tiking her cat was - for her 


- like taking a child,” Recorder 
Ann Curaowsaid to Bass as she 
warned him he faced jafl. 

“Obviously her devotion to 
her cat is akin to that which oth- 
er people - fortunate enough to 
have children- have for them.” 

The judge remanded Bass for 
reports after he admitted black- 
mailing his former colleague 
and friend last January. 


Bass, 33, of Shepherd’s Bush, 
west London, was arrested af- 
ter Miss Szekere reported the 
matter to police and a meeting 
was arranged at which the cat 
was to be returned in exchange 
for money. He told police: “I 
must have been temporarily 
insane ... It’s like a bad bloody 
dream. The whole thing is a ski 
joke that went wrong.” 



Out now in paperback ©ft*. 
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NOKIA PHONE! 
KNOCK-OUT PRICE 



NOKIA * 

MODEL 101. 

♦ 50 name/number 
memory 

♦ Large illuminated LCD 


♦ 100 mms tafktime 

♦ 22 his standby-time 

♦ Complete wBh mans 

charger and 800 mAh 


• K£c COM NEC: iC-'i «0 
JDAFONL L OWC ALL TARIFF 


oo o 


Why pay hjgr street prices when you 
can buy Cellphones Direct? 

No inflated price* No hidden antes. 
Just top quality brands at rock bottom 
prices bom the Nal name b telephone 
shopping. 

With FREE connection to the 
\fodafbne lowCaB Tariff. PLUS a FREE in- 
car battery savetfchaiger worth over £25. 
Simply phone us wfih your credit 

card details and well deliver your phone 
withb 5 woridngdays. Diredto your doot 
But hurry this offer is available for 
a fsnted period only 


ossun+w) 


$*pK*(<up+tn] 


SprsBarUp+WD 


€23 03 r^~~i 






THE No.1 NAME IN TELEPHONE SHOPPING 


FREEPHONE 0 I 500 000 888 

CREDIT CARD ORDERING HOTLINE WEEKDAYS DAtf [Q ypv WEEKENDS ‘-A*' 


Mr Pitt said that his former 
workmates at Pall Europe En- 
gineering in Portsmouth, 
Hampsh ire were either mis- 
taken or lying when they had 
told the court they knew about 
the agreement. 

The three claimants, who 
are suing him for breach of con* 
tract, claim that he won £I-8m 
on an individual Littlewoods 
coupon which was covered by 
the gentleman's agreement they 
bad all shaken hands on. 

The case continues today. 







MAGAZINE 

LYNN HILL 

A woman . 
of substance 
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Four walls indoors 
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How BT are cutting the cost of national calls. 

A step-by-step guide. 


As you can see, BT are constantly taking steps to cut the cost of 
doing business by phone and fax. 

Our national call prices, in particular, have been steadily tumbling. 
18 months ago, a 3-minute national daytime call made in the morning 
cost 50p. The same call now costs less than 30p, 


And with our Business Choices discount scheme, you could make 
additional savings of 17-21° i,. 

To find out more about BT’s commitment to cutting business call 
prices, call Freefone 0800 800 890 now. ^ 

It’ll cost you Op a minute. You'w better off with BT* p 


You fa better off with 


Reductions 


quoted refer to a imiaute national long distance call ai otre farmer charge band ‘b; during the morning This cost 50p in February 1 994, 40p in March 1994 and is now 2Up. 5p minimum charge. Different prices appl.v to BT public payphones and BT Chargecard calls. 
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Navy lias £12m to 
meet gay challenge’ 


STEPHEN WARD 

Legal Affairs Correspondent 

Gay rights activists claim that 
defence chiefs have set aside 
millions of pounds in nest year's 
budget to meet compensation 
claims if the courts rule that 
their ban on homosexuals in the 
armed forces is illegal. 

The g£w rights pressure group 
Stonewall said it bad seen con- 
fidential documents showing 
(hat in its latest 10-year spend-' 
ing estimates the Royal Navy 
has allocated £12m for that 
purpose for the 1996-97 finan- 
cial year. It has not seen figures 
for the Army and the RAF, but 
said the other services would 
have made s imil ar provision. 

The forces were embarrassed 
by having made no advance pro- 
vision for the millions of pounds 
they had to pay put in com- 
pensation after court rulings 
that they had acted unlawfully 
by dismissing servicewomen 
who became pregnant. 

But defence chiefs yesterday 


denied StoaewalTs claims. A 
Ministry of Defence spokesman 
insisted that there was no con- 
tingency money to pay for an es- 
timated 250 servicemen and 
Vfpmen who are pl anning to 
claim money if the courts rule 
against the MoD- 

In October, the Court of 
Appeal is due to hear a test case 
involving three men and a 
woman who were forced to 
leave their jobs in the armed 
forces because of their sexual- 
ity- Whichever side wins, the 
case is virtually certain to be re- 
ferred to the House of Lords. 

When the case first came to 
the High Court, Lord Justice Si- 
mon Brown said it was with 
“hesitation and regret" that 
the court decided it could not 
overturn the Iran on gays in the 
armed forces. “The tide of his- 
tory is against the Ministry of 
Defence. Prejudices are break- 
ing down - old barriers are be- 
ing removed," he said. 

Later this year, a Commons 
select committee will recon- 


sider the policy, which leaves 
Britain virtually isolated in the 
Western world - and the Gov- 
ernment will deride whether to 
renew the ban when it passes a 
new Armed Forces Bill next 
year. Opponents claim that 
guidelines on appropriate con- 
duct by service person^ would 
prevent any difficulties with 
lifting the ban on homosexuals. 

The four service personnel 
had applied for judicial review 
of the ban after being forced to 
leave the forces despite impec- 
cable service records. 

Service chiefs argue that feo-J 
mo sexuality could corrupt 
young soldiers, and undermine 
morale and efficiency. 

Armed Forces ministers 
recognised that the judges were 
calling for a review of the sys- 
tem, and pledged to study what 
they had said very carefully.. 

However, the Ministry of 
Defence said yesterday that it 
would not be taking any action 
or review before the Court of 
Appeal hearing. 



n call: TWo soldiers from the Royal Regiment of Risfllers stand guard by a Green Goddess engine near the Liver Building fn Liverpool 

total of 425 soldiers and 10 RAF fire rescue teams provided cover during a nine-hour strike by the city’s firefighters Photograph: Reuter 



Pay for 
half a car 
before the 
end of 
August 1995. 


Get the 
other half 
free until 
August 
1997 



Introducing Ford’s new Au g ust Half & Half plan. 
No interest , no monthly re pa yments , no risk. 

It couldn't be simpler. Pay for half a brand new car now, drive it away and pay 

for the second half in two years time. 

Or, uniquely with Ford, if you don’t want to keep the car, you can just give it back 
without paying the second half. (Subject to mileage and condition). 

We'll even give you a year's free insurance. All you have to worry about is which 
colour to choose. 

To find out more about our August Half & Half plan, visit your 
nearest Ford dealer now. At Ford, we don’t do things by halves. 



Finance and insurance subject to status and conditions to over lffsonly. Guarantees and indemnities may be required. Written quotations avaBable from Ford Credit Europe pic, TO Box 46, Brentwood CM13 3AR. 

Further charges may be payable subject to mileage and condition on return of the vehicle. 

August Half & Half plan available to retail customers and fleets up to 24 units only. These deals available on Escort and Mondeo DCs registered by 31/8/95. 


Low-tar brands 
‘do not cut risk 
of heart attack’ 


UZ HUNT 

Medical Correspondent 

Smokers in their thirties and for- 
ties have five times as many 
heart attacks as non-smokers, 
according to the largest British 
study to date involving 
almost 14,000 survivors. 

The findings show that both 
low and medium tar cigarettes 
substantially increase foe risks 
of heart attacks at all ages. The 
report, in the British Medical 
Journal , says that “irrespective 
of whether low or medium tar 
cigarettes are used, about three- 
quarters of anokers in their thir- 
ties, forties, and fifties, need not 
have done so. . . " 

Dr Rory Collins, of the clin- 
ical trial service unit at Raddiffe 
Infirmary in Oxford, which su- 
pervised the research, said: 
“This huge study shows there is 
no such ttiing as a safe cigarette 
re all good al killing you. 
e younger you are, the 
bigger the proportion of heart 
attacks caused by tobacco. 
When cigarette smokers have a 
heart attack in their thirties or 
forties, there is an 80 per cent 
chance that tobacco caused it" 

For those aged 50-59, the cor- 
responding figure is 66 per 
cent, faffing to 50 per cent at age 
60-79. 

The researchers analysed 
smoking behaviour and b/ood 
profile data from 13,926 heart 
attack patients discharged from 
British hospitals over five years 
and 32389 of their relatives. 

They found that at for peo- 
)le aged 30 to 39 the risk of 
leart attack in smokers was 
about five time that in non- 


-they’r 


smokers. For those aged 50-59, 
the risk was about three times 
. greater for smokers, and even 
at ages 60-79 there was a 
twofold risk. 

Although heart attacks ap- 
peared to be more common 
among smokers who favoured 
medium tar cigarettes, the dif- 
ference in risk between smok- 
ers and non-smokers were for 
greater than any differences in 
risk between one type of ciga- . 
rette and another. 

The researchers concluded 
that far more heart attacks 
could be prevented by not 
smoking than by changing from 
one type of cigarette to anoth- 
er. However, they point out that 
a maximum tar yield of 12 mil- 
ligram cigarette, now being 
introduced in the European 
Union to.reduce the oaremb- 
geriic effects^ nflUkely to* in- 
crease die incidence of heart 
attack andinay wSffl decrdaScit 

Professor Richard feto oftbe 
Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, who took.part .in the 
study, said: “If you happen to 
survive your first heart attack, 
then stopping smoking still 
makes you much less likely to 
have another. Butstopping be- 
fore you’ve had a heart attack 
is even better. Smoking causes 
about two dozen diseases. Over- 
all, about half of all -persistent 
cigarette smokeis eventually 
get killed by tobacco.” 

■ Women who smoke during 
pregnancy have a greater risk of 
dying prematurely from tobac- 
co related-diseases, such as 
hmg cancer, and accidents and 
suicides, according to a report 
from Finland in the BMJ. 


Veal convoy PC 
denies telling 
driver not to stop 


A policeman who was escorting 
the forty which crushed the 
a nimal rights campaigner JIQ 
Phipps under its wheels yester- 
day denied telling its dnver to 
keep moving at all costs. 

On the third day of the in- 
quest into the death of the 31- 
year-old mother, Michael 
Mansfield QC, for the Phipps 
family, put it to the traffic po- 
liceman who led the lorry con- 
vey that he had instructed the 
driver not to stop moving. 

PC Steven Arnold, who was 
driving a police van in front of 
the vehicle on the way to 
Coventry airport denied he 
told the driver to leave it to of- 
ficers to cope with protesters 
who tried to throw themselves 
in front of the truck. But he told 
the jury that before the convoy 
moved off he had not briefed 
the driver to stop if he felt there 
w^any danger to pedestrian* 

PC Arnold said he only found 
out that Ms Phipps had gone 
under the lorry when another 
officer told him. He said: “I left 
the vehicle and an officer said 
there had been an accident I 
^ a young lady apparently un- 
der the front nearside wheel of 
the cattle lorry.” 

Mr Mansfield suggested that 
the failure of the officer to ra- 
dio back information about 

protasters on the road and his 

lack of advice to the driver to 

stmj was “extremely negligent". 

He said: “You were in fact 
saying to him don't stop, and 

nnmtnn unr ■- ■ . 


saymg io mm don't stop, and u 

once you got moving, you didn’t the «? < * serv ' c bat 

You weren’t intending to stoo " ‘Shway code.” 

F ‘ ‘he inquest contin 


He asked the officer: “E 
toll him there would. b« 
stragglers running a bo 
don t you bother with 

don’t pay any heed to the 

will deal with them?" 

The officer replied: “ 
think I said anytning Hkt 
He added he felt a van 
officers behind the truck I 
responsibility to dea 
demonstrators. He wot 
accept that his failure to 1 
convey was “seriously 
gent driving and escorti 
Pictures from a police 
PC Arnold’s van. ( 
ued moving down the it 
ter the truck crushed Ms : 
and the officer admit! 
was unaware of what ha 
pened until he heard sci 
it was earlier revealed 
P°hce document insfr 
dnvers to stop tfthey * 
doubt of the safety c 

unffi the day after the to 
Police admitted the 
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“^response to ^ ^ 

^ed to Ms Phipps, ch 
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Doctor was 

suspended 

on full pay 
for 12 years 


Liz hunt 

Medical Correspondent 

Senior health service managers 
wbo allowed a doctor to be sus- 
pended on full pay for almost 
12 years have been roundly 
criticised for wasting more than 
£600,000 of public money and 
attempting to conceal the total 
costs of the case. 

The report by the House of 
Commons Public Accounts 
Committee (PAC) found that 
“those responsible. . . seemed 
to find it easier to continue pay- 
ing oat public funds rather than 
take firm^ action. . . ” over Dr 
Bridget O'Connell, a consultant 
paediatrician at King George V 
Hospital in Ilford, north-east 
London. Dr O'Connell received 
almost £440,000 in salary pay- 
ments during her suspension. 

The PAC found it “quite un- 
acceptable” that the eventual 
settlement last year, authorised 
by the NHS Executive, includ- 
ed a confidentiality clause cov- 
ering the costs of the case. 

“Such a condition is likely to 
impede accountability for a se- 
rious waste of public money _ 
We consider that this aspect of 
the settlement was quite in- 
consistent with the proper con- 
duct of public business," the 
report says. 

It was a matter for “serious 
criticism” that the former North 
East Thames Regional Health 
Authority failed to confront 
the problem of how to resolve 
Dr O'Connell’s suspension. It 
also criticises the Department 
of Health and the NHS Exec- 
utive for ignoring health min- 
isters' instructions in 1988 to 
settle the dispute quickly. It says 



Dr Bridget O’Connell: said 
patients’ lives were at risk 


new guidelines on NHS staff 
suspensions may not be “suffi- 
ciently robust” to prevent such 
events being repeated. 

It was only Dr O’ConndTs 
decision to sue the authority for 
breach of contract in 1990 that 
brought one of the longest run- 
ning NHS disputes to a head. In 
May 1994, the authority abrupt- 
ly withdrew all the allegations 
against her and disciplinajy pro- 
ceedings were halted. She took 
early retirement bnt was made 
an honorary consultant for the 
region on mfipension, and re- 
ceived £154,000 in damages and 
legal costs. Excluding the au- 
thority’s legal costs, the total bill 
was £593,409. Dr O'Connell, 60, 
now a locum consultant in Ire- 
land, was unavailable for com- 
ment yesterday. 

Despite the failures of man- 
agement, neither the NHS Ex- 
ecutive or North East Thames 
took any disciplinary action, 
the report says. An investigation 
by the executive is under way. 

Dr O’Connell was suspend- 
ed from King George V Hos- 
pital in December 1982. The 
PAC was told there had been a 
breakdown in relationships be- 
tween Dr O’Connell and other 
staff, which was disrupting pa- 
tient services. She claimed there 
were dangerous deficiencies in 
child care at the hospital, out- 
of-date and abusive practices, 
and low staffing levels which 
were putting lives at risk. The 
hospital, now part of Redbridge 
Healthcare, says her claims 
were without foundation. 

A spokesman for North 
Thames Regional Health Au- 
thority (the successor to North 
East Thames) said it had am- 
ducted a full review of the 
O’ConneU case and the findings 
had been passed to the NHS Ex- 
ecutive. The managers blamed 
by the PAC report were no 

longer working in thereon and 

most are now retired. 

Ken Jarrold, director of hu- 
man resources for the NHS Ex- 
ecutive, said it was “regretiaWe” 
that Dr O’CoimeH's suspen- 
sion continued for more thao 1 L 
years! But the 1 NHS- Was "now 
■ betterpreparedto deal with oth- 
er cases more effectively. 

Under new guidelines intro- 
duced in October 1994, sus- 
pensions axe reviewed after 
three months by hospital trust 
boards, and any case not re- 
solved after six months is re- 
ported to the NHS Executive. 


DAILY POEM 


Static 

By Robin Robertson 

The steam shakes out its sheets 
against the darkening window: 
the glass flinches under thrown had 
Unhinged, the television slips its hold, 
streams into black and while 

dum silence, as the lines go down. 

Her postcards stir on the shelf, tip over, 

? by one. 


the ligfits of Calms trip out one 

He cannot tell her -••••-«• _ 

how' the geese scuQ back at twilight, 
how the lighthouse walks its beam ... 

across the trenches of the sea. 

He cannot tell her how the open mgm 

swings Idee a door without her, 
how he is the lock 
and she is the key. 

Robin Robertson, senior editorial director at Jonathan Cape, 
concludes the series of five publishers whe^poetryhasap- 

sponsible for bringing a range of new voices to jpubhc : atu m- 
fjon including S Feaver, John Burnside, Matthew 
Sweeney , Sha&n Olds and David Dabycteen. This year Qqk 
has published the collections of Michael Langley, James Las- 
dun and Mark Doty. 



Butterfly picnic: Inhabitants of the London Butterfly House In Brentford, west London, cluster round as Tim Maynard, general manager, offers a pot of ahajr WHiwver 
of sugar and water. Finding 50,000 pots of the product to be unsatisfactory, the Body Shop has donated them as food Photograph, uavia aanarson 




Our Top 
20 CDs have 
gone down. 

(Now only £9.99.] 

Until September 9th, our highest placed CDs 
are at one rock-bottom price. This includes Classic FM’s 
Top 20. Offer excludes double albums. 


There’s more to life with WH SMITH 


Aniabte a> oH WHSmith Mu* Stecfctt*, Soty*# to ova3ob»*. 
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ADEL DARW1SH 

The defection of two soas-in-law 
of Iraq's President Saddam 
Hussein and their wives to Jor- 
dan began with a row at a 
family dinner which led to a 
shooting incident, according to 
an account published by an 
Arabic newspaper in London. 

Asharq al-Awsat , a daily 
owned by the Saudi royal fam- 
ily, said its source was an aide 
to Major General Hussein 
Kamel Hassan al-Majid, former 
minister of military industry 
and the husband of President 
Saddam's eldest daughter, 
Raghad- He and his brother 
Saddam Kamel Hassan al-Ma- 
jid, a colonel in the Iraqi mis- 
sile forces who is married to 
another Saddam daughter, 
Rana, fled to Jordan with their 
wives last week. 

The defection has height- 
ened tension between Iraq and 
the US. The aircraft c3nier USS 
Theodore Roosevelt is anchored 
off the Israeli port of Haifa to 
prevent any attempt by Bagh- 
dad to put pressure on Jordan, 
and Pentagon officials said yes- 
terday that US forces were be- 
ing built up in and around the 
Gulf after the detection of “un- 
usual" military movements near 
Kuwait which began five weeks 
ago. 

The Washington first report- 
edyesterday that two senior US 
officials visiting the region 
would try to persuade Jordan to 
cut economic links with Iraq, 


with Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
being asked to supply the oQ 
Jordan gets from Iraq. The pa- 
per said the plan would be pre- 
sented by Robert Peiletrean, an 
Assistant Secretary of Slate, 
and Mark Parris, Special As- 
sistant to the President, who ar- 
rived in Amman yesterday. 

The granting of asylum to the 
al-Majid brothers has encour- 
aged Washington's hopes that 
King Hussein of Jordan will join 
more fully in the effort to bring 
down President Saddam. Jordan 

An attempt by 
the dictator to 
discuss sanctions 
problems led to 
the falling-out 


refused to join the US-led al- 
liance which drove Iraqi forces 
out of Kuwait in 1991. Accord- 
ing to the Arabic newspaper’s 
account, it was an attempt by the 
Iraqi dictator to start a discus- 
sion of he problems caused by 
sanctions which led to the 
falling-out in his inner circle. 

At a dinner in his stronghold. 
Takrit, on Monday last week, he 
asked his guests, the leaders of 
the ruling Thkriti family, what 
could to be done to rescue 
Iraq from economic hardship 
id lif 


and lift the sanctions imposed 


by the UN. A heated exchange 
followed between factions of the 
family, in which President Sad- 
dam’s two sons, Uday and 
Qusay, were on one side, and 
the president’s half-brother, 
Wfotban Ibrahim, and his son, 
Ahmad, on the other. They 
traded accusations about who 
was responsible for the policies 
which led to the US refusal to 
enter into dialogue with 
Baghdad. 

Although President Saddam 
trusts his half-brother implicit- 
ly, Mr Ibrahim was forced to re- 
sign as inferior minister a few 
weeks ago to “take responsi- 
bility" for the latest failure to es- 
cape sanctions. At the dinner. 
Mr Ibrahim defended his 
cousin, the former minister of 
defence, Ali Hassan al-Magjd, 
removed at the same time, and 
told President Saddam that 
they should not be the only 
scapegoats. The rest of the cab- 
inet should have been sacked as 
well, he said. 

As minister of military in- 
dustry. General Hussein Kamel 
Hassan al-Majid was in charge 
of the projects - nuclear 
weapons research, chemical 
weapons and the ‘'supergun" 
programme - which have 
caused the UN to continue 
sanctions. Mr Ibrahim’s accu- 
sation was that General al-Ma- 
jid bad chosen aides who had 
inadvertently given the Amer- 
icans too much information. 

The president’s half-brother 
also criticised the behaviour of 
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Affection undiminished: Saddam Hussein arrives for a meeting yesterday with the military experts who worked with Hussein Kamel Hassan al-Mai" 

ment of the defection, and the 


President Saddam’s two sons, 
especially Uday's editorials in 
his newspaper, Babel which he 
said had generated anti-Iraqi 
feeling in the Gulf. Uday re- 
sponded so angrily that his fa- 
ther asked him to leave the 
room. The row brought the 


dinn er to an end, but was fol- 
lowed by an incident at Mr 
Ibr ahim 's house in which secu- 
rity men, sent by Uday and Gen- 
eral aI-Maji<C opened fire, 
wounding Mr Ibrahim. Presi- 
dent Saddam believed his son- 
in-law had felled to respond 


adequately to the accusations 
against him, however. Suspect- 
ing disloyalty, be instituted a 
search for General al-Majid 
the next day, but intelligence 
services reported that a convoy 
of 30 cars and 15 vans, escort- 
ed by General al-Majid’s mo- 


torcycle bodyguards, crossed 
into Jordan at dawn. Both sons- 
in-law had decided it was wis- 
er to defect than stay in Iraq. 

The Jordanians kept silent at 
first, which encouraged Presi- 
dent S«HHam to send his son to 
investigate, but an announce- 


granting of asylum to two of the 
dictator's daughters and their 
husbands, came before Uday 
could begin talks. As a. result, 
the disunity ai the heart of the 
murderous clan ruling Iraq hod 
been irretrievably exposed. 


Blast fall-out: Japan leads international outcry in wake of underground explosion less than two weeks after Hiroshima commemoration 

Pacific enraged as China Peking’s last chance to push button 

confirms 43rd nuclear test 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

China’s penchant for ill-timed 
nuclear tests prompted an 
international outcry yesterday. 
Less than two weeks after the 
world commemorated the 50th 
anniversaries of the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki bombings, Peking 
confirmed that it had conduct- 
ed an underground nuclear 
explosion at its Lop Nor test site 
in western China. 

It was China's 43rd midear 
test. The previous one, in May, 
occurred only days after Peking 
agreed to an indefinite exten- 
sion of the nuclear non-prolif- 
eration treaty. The Foreign 
Ministry yesterday said China- 
had "exercised utmost re- 
straint" on nuclear testing. 
Peking has pledged to cease 
testing once a comprehensive 
test-ban treaty comes into force. 
Until then it will proceed with 
its test programme, arguing 
that China has carried out few- 
er tests that other nudear states. 

International pressure over 
nudear testing has increased 
since France announced it will 
resume testing at the Mururoa 
AtoU site in the Pacific next 
month. Yesterday Paris would 
not comment on China's test 

On Wednesday, China 
deported eight Greenpeace 
activists, including two photog- 
raphers, for taking part in an 


anti-nuclear protest in Tianan- 
men Square. 

In Australia, the Prime Min- 
ister, Paul Keating, said his 
countrymen were angry that 
“both China and France have 
decided to continue testing nu- 
clear weapons". The New 
Zealand Prime Minister. Jim 
Bolger, said the test was “all the 
more reprehensible in the light 
of the current widespread 
protest at France’s decision to 
resume nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific". 

The strongest reaction came 
from Tokyo, where the Foreign 
Minister summoned the Chi- 
nese ambassador, and the gov- 
ernment threatened cuts in aid. 


The Chief Cabinet Secretary, 
Koken Nosaka, said: “We seri- 
ously regret China has again 
conducted nudear tests today 
at a time when not only Japan 
but the whole world was 
renewing the wish for nudear 
disarmament after the 50th 
anniversary of the war and the 
first nudear bombs." 

Britain said it was not sur- 
prised: "You could characterise 
our response as resigned to 
the fact that there will be one 
or two tests from various par- 
ties such as the Chinese or the 
French,” a Foreign Office 

S kesman said. 

ydney — Fourteen South 
Pacific countries condemned 



Thin blue line: A Tokyo policeman guarding the Chinese 
embassy from Japanese anti-nuclear demonstrators 


the Chinese explosion and chal- 
lenged the French president, 
Jacques Chirac, to call off the 
French nuclear testing, writes 
Robert MUlikeo. 

At a meeting in Brisbane, the 
environment ministers of the 
South Pacific Forum nations 
called for an immediate end to 
all nuclear testing, and 
demanded that France release 
secret sdentific data on the 
environmental impact of its 
tests at Mururoa and Fangata- 
ufa atolls over the past 30 years. 

The political campaign suf- 
fered a tactical setback in the 
form of a scientific report, 
released at the meeting on 
Wednesday, which claimed that 
the French tests were likely to 
pose little risk to human health. 
Commissioned from 18 Aus- 
tralian scientists by the Aus- 
tralian government, as this 
year’s forum chairman, the re- 
port was seized upon by the 
French government to support 
its claim that the Pacific coun- 
tries did not know what they 
were talking about 

The report said that in a 
worst-case scenario, radioac- 
tive contamination could leak 
from under the atoll within 25 
years, or in 750 years at best. 
Either way, it suggested that the 
risk would be greatest for those 
living and working on the atoll 
and insignificant for people liv- 
ing elsewhere in the Pacific. 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

Despite the outrage stirred up 
in the Pacific by its nuclear test 
yesterday, Western nuclear 
weapons specialists believe 
China remains committed to a 
comprehensive nudear test ban 
next year. 

Like France, China has 
decided to take the last oppor- 
tunity to perform more tests 
before a total ban comes into 
force, to demonstrate its abili- 
ty to build smaller multiple 
warheads for smaller missiles. 

The Chinese underground 
test tookplace at the Lop Nor 
site south east of Urumqi m the 
Xinjiang autonomous region, at 


0100 GMT yesterday. It creat- 
ed a small earthquake, mea- 
sured at 5.6 on the Richter scale, 
and the explosion was esti- 
mated as equivalent to 60,000 
tons of TNT - relatively large 
by test standards. 

With this 43rd test, China is 
catching up with Britain, which 
has conducted 44. France has 
conducted 192 tests since 1960. 
Peking says it has conducted 
relatively few tests - Britain, 
after all, had substantial tech- 
nical help from the US in 
developing its nudear weapons 

Last week at the disarma- 
ment negotiations in Geneva, 
France agreed to a compre- 
hensive test ban treaty covering 
all nuclear explosions - includ- 


ing very small ones, which it had 
previously asked to be exclud- 
ed on the grounds they were 
needed to check the safety of 
nudear weapons. 

China and France are devel- 
oping miniaturised nudear war- 
heads, suitable for fitting to 
missiles to be launched from 
submarines. China has been 
developing submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles and land-based, 
solid-fuel ballistic missiles which 
are safer to store and quicker 
to launch. 

The latest nuclear tests 
appear to be connected with the 
development of smaller, solid- 
fuel missiles, possibly with mul- 
tiple warheads. 

The first solid-fuel missile was 


tested in the 1980s, and more 
recently China has introduced 
the “M" family of mobile, land- 
based missiles. Two mobile mis- 
siles, the Dong Feng (“East 
Wind”) -31 and -41, with ranges 
of 5,000 miles and 7,500 miles, 
are also under development. 

Multiple warheads would be 
a logical development, although 
according to the authoritative 
Nudear weapons Databook, the 
Chinese may be pursuing these 
technologies “as much to 
demonstrate their ability to 
master them as to gain any tan- 
gible security improvement”. 

The need to preserve tech- 
nological prowess is also part of 
the British and French nuclear 
weapons programmes. 
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Public Notices 


THE DEPARTMENT 
OF TRANSPORT 


The Railways Act 1993 
I teeuce .Ipphcutuva by 

DIRECT RAIL SERVICES LIMITED 

("the applicant*) 

Pmcipal addicts of the applicant: 

Ruler. Warrington. Cheshire, MCAi MS 

Drwiws of the apphcani: 

PH Rt'jJfr. .A/ Slnrtticunrth. 

IHS Jjycwk, AI Joule. RMrwtckt, P Watson 

The Secretary of Stare for Transport hereby gives 
notice in accordance with section 8 (4) of the 
Railways Aa 1 49J that he proposes o> grant a noo- 
pjssenger licence and a lighr maintenance depor 
licence, to the applicant on the grounds that, subject 
to compliance with all necessary legal requirements, 
it appears to him to be a fit and proper person ro be 
the holder of such licences and to operate the 
railway assets in question. The applicant is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of International Nuclear Fuels 
Limited, The parent company is British Nuclear 
Fuels Limited. Anv person who wishes to make any 
representation or objection with respect to the 
proposed licences should send such representations 
or objections to: 

Richard Bennett. 

Department of Transport. Railways 2. 

Great Slimter Htmse. ?t> MroAum Sneer. 

LonJott SVIP 4DR 

Not laser than IS September !9«J. 

Dated IS August 19 95 
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WE WILL BUILD YOU A SUPERB KITCHEN AT 
A FRACTION OF THE NORMAL COST - IF YOU 

LET US SHOW IT TO 6 PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS 



WANTED 

URGENTLY 


77bs ft a genuine offer to enable us to quickly establish a network of 
LUXURY SHOW KTTCHBiS across the country to support our 
national advertising campaign. Over IS eyecatching ranges with 
many combination options in a moftitude of finishes to choose trout. 
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Unusual Gifts 


A NEWSPAPER tor that spe&st 
dm 16*2-1995, most Mas waft 
■die. ideal bidtiday gm. Ranwm- 
bU Whm. 1*0181-688 6323. 

ANNIVERSARY NEWSPAPERS. 
Originate, FiWWHBOO S2QQOO. 


Announcements 



7HE SERVICE OF THANKSGtVMO 
to cafebrtta Bw Ha and wort of 
BavM Klnctorstay vrO be hatd ttt 
ntfdoy on Monday 2nd October 
1995 at St James's Church, Pto» 
tatSBy, London. 


A BIRTHDAYS Newspaper; Freep- 
hone (0K») 906639. 


It advertise tn the 
For Seles Classified sedan, rail 
D1T1 293 2344 or 0171 293 2323 


THIS 

NEWSPAPER 
AND YOU 


P<£ 


If you have a complaint about an item in this newspaper 
which concerns inaccuracy, intrusion, harassment or 
discrimination, write to the editor about it. 

If you’re still dissatisfied you can write to the 
Press Complaints Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice for the Press. 

THIS NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THETPCCs DECISIONS 

1 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4Y 8AE 
Telephone 0171 353 1248 Facsimile 0171 3538355 
Thn space fua been donated by the pub&her 


Win a Mercedes 
SLK convertible 

with the 

Y INDEPENDENT 



’ you have the chance to enter our prize 
draw to win an astonishing two-seater shorts 
convertible, the Mercedes SLK. The initials 
stand for SportUch Leicht Kurz - Sporty, Light and 
Short - and this sports convertible is so rare that it 
hasn’t been built yet But when it is you could be one 
of the first to drive one. 

Unveiled as a design study at the 1994 Turin Motor 
Show, the SLK will go into production in mid 1996 as 
the Mercedes R-class. But whatever the final 
specifications, this superb roadster already brims with 
innovative interior features. 

An exciting blend of classic design and futuristic 
flair, this compact wedge-shaped masterpiece pays 
tribute to the Fifties legend, the 300 SLR, with two 
streamlined “power domes” on the bonnet and 
integrated headrest fairings. The interior, however, 
looks to the future and is a purist’s dream. 

To be in with a chance ot winning our SLK you must 
collect 10 differently numbered tokens from the 16 we 
will be publishing in the Independent and the 
Independent On Sunday. Tod sty we are publishing 
Token 14. We will publish the entry form again in this 
weekend's Independent On Sunday. 

The SLK is the shape of things to come and a 
guarantee of truly independent motoring. 


Rules as previously 
published. The dosing 
date far entries Is 3i 
AugatlSSS. For 
previously pubEshed 
tokens or an Bray form 
send an SAE to: The 
fadependem/Mercedes, 
POBok 203, Welwyn 
Garden Q& Hens ALT 
1TV State the number 
tokens jfau require, 
up to a maximum at 
four per application. 
Mark cfearty on your 
envelope. TOKEN 
REQUEST or ENTRY 
FORM. If you need 
both, please sand sepa- 
rate SAE^s. Requests 
must be reewed by 
tel post 25 August 
1995. 



INDEPENDENT 


Send your completed entry form, with 10 differ- ... 
ently numbered tokens, to: 

The IndependenVMercedes SLK Prize Draw, 

P0 Box 250, Welwyn Garden City, Herts AL7 ITU. 
Closing date: 31 August 1995. 
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Token 15 will be published in tom orrow’s Independent 
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Bradley hints 
at independent 
presidential bid 


Paris bomb: Basque terrorists and Algerian fundamentalists come under suspicion 

Fears over lax security measures 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

Bill Bradley, the widely 
respected New Jersey Democ- 
rat who this week announced 
his retirement from the Senate, 
yesterday held out the prospect 
of an independent run for the 
presidency, and said he had 
been in touch with General 
Colin Powell, who is expected 
soon to make clear his own 
White House intentions. 

Declaring he still considered 
himself a Democrat, Mr 
Bradley confirmed he would not 
challenge President Bill Clinton 
for the party’s nomination. “But 
I have not ruled out an inde- 
pendent route,” he told a 
Newark .press conference in 
words that only add to uncer- 
tainty over the line-up for the 
1996 election. 

The 52-year-old former bas- 
ketball star and Rhodes schol- 
ar indicated he planned a series 
of public meetings, “to see 
what happens”. Although he 
was not “at this point” thinking 
of an independent candidacy , he 
would consider h “if h would 
heip get the country bad: in the 
right direction”. 


According to Mr Bradley, 
Gen Powell was just one of 120 
people be contacted about his 
decision not to seek a fourth 
term. “1 called him to let him 
know what I was doing," Mr 
Bradley said without elabora- 
tion, adding that he had alcn 
unsuccessfully tried to contact 
Ross Ramt, the Taras h iUirmafn e 

who staged the best showing by 
an independent in 80 years. 

Whether made from courtesy 
or some deeper motive, the 
mere fact of such calls win 
increase speculation of a con- 
certed independent candidacy 
for the White House, to tap into 
a public discontent which polls 
show is greater even than in 
1992, when the eccentric and 
egotistical Mr Perot won 19 per 
cent of the vote. There was even 
speculation yesterday that Mr 
Bradley and Messrs Perot and 

Plnwell mi g ht hft planning tn jnin 

forces in an independent cam- 
paign next year. 

“The little people and the 
middle-class are frustrated and 
fed left ont of the system,” Mr 
Bradley declared yesterday, in 
language that could just as eas- 
ily have issued from Mr PeroL 
“There is real fear among mil- 


A coup too far 
for Guatemala’s 
former leader 


T Tnless he stages another 
U coup, Efrain Rios Montt 
won’t be ruling Guatemala 
again, even indirectly. Elec- 
tion officials have rejected 
the presidential candidacy of 
his wife, Maria Teresa Sosa 
de Rios, who was proposed by 
the Guatemalan Republican 
Front after Mr Rios Montt 
was again refused the oppor- 
tunity to- rim-for president 
He took power in a 1982 
coup and ruled during one of 
the bloodiest years in 
Guatemala's history. Mr Rios 
Montt wants to lead the 
country again, but has been 
thwarted by the constitution: 
it prohibits people who have 
participated in coups from 
holding the office. Ms Sosa 
de Rios was barred because 
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Stallone: He liked the bank 
so much, he bought It ... 

relatives of former presidents 
are not allowed to run for the 
top job, and because she was 
not elected by the party’s gen- 
eral assembly. On Mond ay 
the Supreme Court stripped 
Mr Rios Montt of his con- 
gressional immunity and sus- 
pended him for voting to 
replace the officials who in- 
validated his candidacy. 

/"larios the Jackal has been 
V^in jail in France for a year 
now, awaiting trial on terror- 
ism charges- He reportedly 
spends ius days reading, writ- 
ing, lifting weights and exa* 

pelting his guards^ow he 

has to concentrate on finding 

a new lawyer, after sacking 

the flamboyant Jacques 

Verges. Mr Verges told 

Reuters he had not seen bis 

cUenuIUich Ramirez 
Sanchez, for six months. I 

made the decision not to go 
there any longer. We do not 


Free! 





lions of people over their 
future." 

Polls have shown that up to 
50 per cent of voters would wel- 
come other choices on the bal- 
lot paper next year, especially 
if the big party candidates are 
Mr Clinton and Bob Dole, the 
Senate Majority leader and 
current Republican front-run- 
ner. “1 can do more good by 
being outside the system than 
inside it." Mi Bradley insisted. 

Despite his relative youth, 
generally admiring press cov- 
erage arid his acknowledged ex- 
pertise on issues ranging from 
Russia to race relations, Mr 
Bradley would have serious 
handicaps if he did make a 
White House run, whether next 
year or - as many believe more 
likely -in 2000. He is one of the 
least electrifying speakers in US 
politics, while his popularity in 
New Jersey at least has been 
ebbing to the point where he 
might have lost his seat had he 
run in 1996. 

His departure, however, 
ensures it will be tougher than 
ever for the Democrats to 
regain control of the Senate, 
where the Republicans have a 
54-46 majority. 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 

The explosion near the Arc dc 
'Triomphe during yesterday 
evening's rush hour - the sec- 
ond attack close to a Paris 
landmark in a month - will 
prompt questions about the ef- 
fectiveness of security mea- 
sures taken since the first attack. 

Several thousand people a day 
have been slapped mid asked for 
identity papers in Paris and 
other big French cities since the 
bombing of Saint-Mkhel metro 
station, near the cathedral of 
Notre Dame last month. But no 
one has been held in connection 
with the explosion. 

Automatic left-luggage kick- 
ers at mainline railway stations 
were dosed, and notices went 
up in public places instructing 
people not to leave bags unat- 
tended litter bins on the plat- 
forms of railway and Metro 
stations were sealed, and some 
big stores and galleries intro- 
duced their own security checks, 
litter bins on main thorough- 
fares, however, were left in 
place unsealed, and it was in one 
of these that yesterday's bomb 
was planted 

While hoping that the latest 
attack could prwide dues to the 
first bombing, anti-terrorist 
officers cautioned against mak- 
ing an automatic link between 
the two. They noted that a dif- 
ferent group could have been 
responsible, trying to use the 
cover of the first bomb to mis- 
lead investigators. 



Aftermath: A victim being carried away from the scene of the blast near the Arc do Triomphe Photograph: Reuter 


Although the Saint- Michel 
bomb is now generally accepted 
to have been the work of Al- 
gerian fundamentalist terrorists, 
the possibility of a Basque con- 
nection with yesterday's bomb 
cannot be excluded It has been 
widely reported that it was 
French police who tracked a 
Basque terrorist cell plotting an 


attack on King Juan Carlos of 
Spain in Majorca and that it was 
on the basis of their intelligence 
that members of the group 
were rounded up last week. 

The only tangible and publi- 
cised progress in the Saint- 
Michel investigation has been 
the identification by’ Algerian in- 
telligence services ot one of 


three photofit pictures of “im- 
portant witnesses" issued by 
French police. The identification 
of the man as a member of the 
Armed Islamic Group |G1A), 
one of the most ruthless Alger- 
ian terrorist organisations and 
the one that carried out ihe hi- 
jacking of the Air France plane 
last Christmas, seemed to es- 


tablish an Algerian link bey ond 
unv doubt. 

I Tic type of bomb - explo- 
sives pressed into a camping gas 
cylinder - was characteristic of 
Algerian terrorist groups. How - 
ever, none of the three claims 
of responsibility - all from Al- 
gerian groups and two from the 
G1A - has been authenticated 


BRITAIN'S BIGGEST 
CAMCORDER RETAILER 


PEOPLE 


share views on defence strate- 
gy and the counsel’s role," he 
said Carlos is not expected to 
face trial for months, and is 
now in solitary confinement 
in the Fresnes prison outside 
ftiris. The prison warders say 
keeping him under close sur- 
veillance is a heavy burden at 
the overcrowded pul, and 
complain that he gets special 
privileges, such as extra show- 
ers. One of his female lawyers 
was once accused of sitting on 
his lap in jail, and a guard 
said he was once given a beer. 
Still, it's a far cry from the 
days of whisky and women he 
enjoyed before his capture in 
Sudan last August. 

T awyeis for Nelson Man- 
Ejdela and his estranged 
wife, Winnie, have begun to 
discuss divorce. Ismail Ayob, 
the South African President’s 
lawyer, told Reuters that the 
talks were under way, but that 
legal steps were not likely to 
be taken soon. “The matter is 
being dealt with sensitively 
and is being discussed be- 
tween lawyers,” Mr Ayob 
said. Legal sources said an 
amicable divorce would be 
straightforward where there 
was no prospect of reconcilia- 
tion. Mr Mandela, 77, and 
Winnie, 60, were married in 
1958. They separated formal- 
ly in April 1992, two years af- 
ter he was released after 27 
years in prison for opposing 
white rule. She was sacked 
from his cabinet in April. 

R ocky or Rambo in 

banker’s pinstripes may 
be a difficult sight to conjure 
up. Sylvester Stallone, the 
Hollywood heavyweight, has 
bought a 7.1 per cent stake in 
Yardville National Bancorp, a 
New Jersey holding company. 
The ann ouncement came as 
Stallone signed a reported 
$60m (£37 Jim) three-film 
deal with Universal Pictures, 
the largest ever between an 
actor and studio. Stallone, 
however, isn’t the first mem- 
ber of bis family to make 
money in Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. His handsome younger 
brother Frank, who played a 
street singer in Rambo, used 
to perform with a rock group 

called Valentine — and sell 
kisses for SI for charity. 
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international 


Balkan turmoil: Serbs reel from Croat attacks on Trebinje and Drvar □ Washington presents 

Dubrovnik 


toMitosevfc 




battens down 
for shell-storm 


EMMADAIY 

Dubrovnik 

The old stone statue of 
Dubrovnik’s medieval defend- 
er is entombed in protective 
pine casing while his descen- 
dants mass in the mountains to 
the east, preparing for a battle 
to push Bosnian Serb guns out 
of range of the walled city. 

“The war is going to b^n to- 
morrow - 1 wiD bet on it," said 
Ivo, as he sat in a bar singing 
Dalmatian folk songs with his 
friends. 

Soldiers wandering through 
the town refused to answer 
questions about the eagerly 
awaited offensive against Bosn- 
ian Serb forces around Trebin- 
je, about 10 miles away across 
the Bosnian border. But many 
residents echoed Ivo's views 
and expected the relative calm 
to be shattered soon. 

In the main square, workers 
yesterday nailed a wooden 
shield around the 15th-century 
statue of Knight Orlando, hold- 
ing the sword that symbolises the 
many sieges of Dubrovnik (or so 
the guidebooks say), and raised 
scaffolding before the doors of 
medieval churches to protect the 
facades from shrapnel. 


A soldier complained of 
being recalled to duty early, 
while Ivo’s friends said they had 
sent their children away for the 
time bemg. Tor US foe only so- 
lution is that we are out of rangi 
of their artillery," said Nikola 
Obidjen, the mayor. "You nev- 
er know when they are going to 
throw their shells," he added, 
noting that although the old 
walled city has escaped fire 
since the start of 1992, the sur- 
rounding villages have been 
shelled for three years. 

"People are impatient, they 
can’t live any more in these con- 
ditions," he added. The UN 
estimates the Croats have sent 
at least 4,000 troops with heavy 
guns and armour into the area. 
They are well-hidden in the 
Dalmatian mountains, or across 
the border in Bosnia. 

The silence at a checkpoint 
a mile short of the frontier was 
disturbed only by the chirping 
of crickets. Only 24 hours ear- 
lier, the air was filled with the 
sound of rocket fire, much of it 
directed east Further south, 
beyond the village of Dubrav- 
ka, which sits beneath the huge 
peaks of Montenegro and 
Bosnia, irate Croatian soldiers 
ordered us to leave the area. 


"This is wax," said the com- 
mander grimly. "Yon must get 
oat.” We are not the foreign 
visitors Dubrovnik wants. 

“We never asked for their na- 
tionality or their religion - just 
for their money." said Ivo. "But 
a few Idlomefres away in Tte* 
binje there is an invisible wall 
between two cultures.” 

His friend Enio works in 
Dubrovnik with two Serbs: 
"They are certainly OK, we 
are mends. But they are wor- 
ried about their relatives.” 

The men believe the dty wiD 
suffer when the Croat array at- 
tacks Trebinje. They think there 
is an unspoken agreement: you 
shell our town, we will shell 
yours. So far, Trebinje has 
escaped bombardment; they 
don’t think that will last 

"We will either fight or die: 
there is no other way , said Sasa. 
"But what kind of people can 
shell a place like this?” 

The polished stone streets are 
empty, the stout medieval tow- 
ers converted to bomb shelters, 
the red roofs braced for their 
fate, the people eager for a con- 
clusion and a return to real life. 

‘All my life 1 dreamt of see- 
ing the city without tourists," 
said Enio. "Now Fm rick of ft.” 




Fire alarm: A young Croat dousing logs with water from a rucksack, on a hillside outside the old walled city of 
Dubrovnik, where Serb shelling has set woodlands ablaze Photograph: Chris BelgrerVReuter 


US plan asks Serbs to give up east Slavonia 


SARAH HELM 

Zagreb 

The new US peace plan for for- 
mer Yugoslavia calls on Serbia 
to withdraw its forces from 
eastern Slavonia, the last chunk 
of Croatian territory still held 
by Serbian forces, following 
the recapture of Krajina. 

The withdrawal from eastern 
Slavonia is one of the key con- 
cessions sought by the US from 
Belgrade in return for the lift- 
ing of sanctions, according to 


US diplomatic sources in Za- 
greb. The proposal was one of 
a package of measures put by 
Us mediators yesterday to 
Slobodan Milosevic, the Serbian 
president, in Belgrade. 

The plan also calls for a right 
of return for the Serbian 
refugees who fled the Croatian 
army conquest of Krajina and 
protection of their property. UN 
sources scoffed at this element 


of the plan yesterday, reporting 
new evidence that Croats had 
set whole Serbian villages alight 
in south of the region, burning 
crops and looting. 

that Croatia would accept a 
wide degree of autonomy for 
Serb-populated areas and full 
monitoring of human rights. Rar 
two years after the Serb with- 
drawal, the area would be 
placed under UN administra- 
tion after which it would be fril- 
ly integrated into Croatian 


territory and Serbia would 
recognise Croatian sovereignty. 

But only days after the launch 
of the latest peace effort, doubts 
are growing about the plan’s 
viability. The Bosnian govern- 
ment is reported to be divided, 
fearing that it win be left with 
a fig-leaf state, lodged between 
Croatia and Serbia. European 
Union diplomats say that the 
"window of opportunity” for the 
peace initiative, created by the 
shift in the strategic balance,will 
last “only weeks”. 


In outline, the US 
deal is described as “all for all" 
- the lifting of all sanctions in 
return for peace and the recog- 
nition by Serbia of Croatia and 
Bosnia. 

The carve-up of Bosnia 
would apportion 49 per cent to 
the Bosnian Serbs and 51 per 
-cent to the MusKm-Croat fed- 
eration, as envisaged under 
previous plans, with, foe Serb 
area federated to Serbia prop- 
er and the Muslizn-Croat fed- 
eration linked to Croatia. 


One of the more extraordi- 
nary elements of the plan is the 
US idea that foe final borders 
should be policed by UN forces 
from Muslim countries, partic- 
ularly Egypt, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh- The US appears to 
envisage a time when foe 
Europans have washed their 
hands entirety of peace-keeping 
in the area and withdrawn. 
“These Muslim countries have 
soldiers that don’t mind being 
shot at if than axe Nato a£r 
strikes,” a US source said. 


Despite American denials 
that Washington is pressing for 
the surrender of Gorazde, EU 
diplomats in Zagreb believe 
that the Muslims may yet be 
forced to make the concession, 
m return for gaining more land 
around Sarajevo. 

The Bosnian Serbs may be 
granted a wider corridor of 
land in the north of Bosnia to 
link the lands it bolds in foe east 
and west, while giving up terri- 
tory abutting the Musfim-C 
federation* - * 


as president 

SaoTbnrf- Leaders of a coup 
in Sio Tbmi and Principe 
named foe West African island 
nation’s parliamentary speaker 
as interim president, after hav- 
ing faded to set upawidc-fang- 
government of national 
ation. The coup Leaders* 
speaking two days after their 

bloodless coup, raid Francisco 

Fortunato Fires would be 
with “re-establishing 
(ty”, a statement which 
saged a probable return of 

deposed president, Miguel 

Tkovoada. The appointment of 
i face-sav- 
ing device, avoiding the coup 
leaders having to hand back 
power directly to Trovoada. 
observers said. AFP 

Felix weakens 

Manteo, North Carolina - Hur- 

.| jicane warnings were dropped 
along the North Carolina and 
Virginia coast as a weakening 
Hurricane Felix dawdled at sea 
for a second day. As many as 
200,000 people had fled coastal 
co mmunitie s on Tuesday, filling 
motels for hundreds of miles 
inland- AP 

Embargo lifted 

New York - The UN Security 
Council unanimously approved 
a one-year suspension of foe 
arms embargo on Rwanda, in 
response to apfeafrom foe new 
TUtsi-led government. The ban 
was imposed in May 1994 
government 
led by the rival Hutu ethnic 
group. The new government 
made foe request for fear of a 
new offensive by Hutu militias 
based in refugee camps in 
neighbouring countries. AFP 

Key appointment 

YVeffington - A New Zealand 
sal Court judge, Michael 
lie Boys, was named as the 
country’s next governor-gen- 
eral. He will take office next 
March and could prove a key 
figure in negotiations to form a 
govern m ent after the first elec- 
tions under foe proportional 
representation system. Reuter 

Barracks blasted 



Karadzic tells troops to fight to the last 


Croatian forces mass 
around DubravnBc for 
possible push m Sort) 
gum around Trebinje 

MONTENEGROl 

40 miles 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

The Bosnian Serb leader, 
Radovan Karadzic, yesterday 
called on bis military comman- 
der in the encircled town of 
Drvar, western Bosnia, to 
defend it “at all costs”, as foe 
Serbs reeled under foe double 
blow of Croat attacks in west- 
ern Bosnia and foe threat of an 
offensive north from foe city of 
Dubrovnik. 

The movement of at least 
4,000 Croatian troops into foe 
Dubrovnik area, to push foe 
Bosnian Serbs out ot artillery 
range of foe historic Croatian 


city, and the Bosnian Croat 
push towards Drvar are con- 
nected politically rather than 
strategically, milit ary sources 
and western diplomats believe. 

There appears to be no uni- 
fying strategic plan, although 
both capitalise on the confusion 
and loss of morale among foe 
Bosnian Serbs following foe 
unexpectedly swift Croatian 
recapture of tbe Krajina region. 

Croatian forces were yester- 
day in position for an attack 
northwards from Dubrovnik, to 
drive Bosnian Serbs out of 


artillery range of the “Pearl of 
foe Adriatic”, although there 
were unconfirmed indications 
that the Serbs had begun to 
withdraw anyway. If abfe attack 
takes place, it may go down in 
history as one of foe few cam- 
paigns in foe history of war 
motivated tty a desire to rein- 
vigorate foe tourist industry. 
But foe UN believes there is 
more to it than foaL 
The town ofTtebinje, just in- 
land and under Bosnian Serb 
control, is understood to have 
been included in the US peace 
plan as one of foe areas to be 
handed to foe Bosnian Croats 
in exchange for Bosnian Serb 


rights of access to foe Adriat- 
ic. It also houses an important 
power station, which would 
feed Dubrovnik, and lies on tbe 
junction of roads leading north 
into Bosnia. 

Most of foe Serb artfflecy that 
is threatening Dubrovnik is 
based in the Ttebirtje area. The 
Croatian Puma brigade was re- 
ported to be in foe Dubrovnik 
area and there were also un- 
confirmed reports that the 1st 
Guards Tiger brigade was in 
Split 

■ On Thesday sources counted 
68 Croatian annyvehictes head- 
ing far Dubrovmk past foe DaL 
ma warehouse, south-east of 


Split, and 43 coaches south of 
Makarska, which are able to 
transport up to 2,400 troops. 
UN sources said that the coach- 
es had betai carrying part of the 
Puma Brigade, and that 1^500 
troops of the 4fo Brigade, which 
is based in Split had also moved 
to Dubrovmk. 

Tbe Bosnian Serbs north of 
Dubrovnik have guns with a 
range of more than 2km (12 
miles), so the Croatian array wQl 
need to push them back from 
their present positions about 
12km from Dubrovnik, north 
of Tbebrqe and foe valley called 
Fopovo Folje, probably seizing 
foe next range of hills. 


Madrid - A huge bomb attrib- 
uted to the Basque separatist 
organisation Eta exploded ear- 
ly yesterday at a Gvil Guard 
barracks in Arnedo, injuring 40 
people, writes Elizabeth Nash. 
The barracks building is in foe 
north-eastern province of 
La Rioja. 

1 TWo-death plunge 

Banj^cok - A Danish woman 
was lolled wbDe sunbathing 
when a man who jumped from 
a high-rise building in an 
apparent suicide landed on her. 
Kirs tan Mogensen, 19, was 
killed instantly, together with 
the man who jumped, a work- 
er who was repairing curtains on 
foe 19th floor. AP 

Editor ordered bugs 

JerusBkni - A court charged tbe 
editor of Israel’s second largest 
tabloid newspaper of wire- 
tapping, bribery, and paying a 
witness to keep silent, foe Jus- 
tice Ministry said. The indict- 
ment, issued after a year-long 
investigation, alleges that foe 
editor of Maariv, Ofcr Nimro- 
di, ordered the telephones of his 
colleagues and those of 
rival newspaper editors tapped, 
and bribed a telephone com- 
ty employee to arrange foe 
Reuter 
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•Lungin abeyance, the Entfish rural novel 
flourishes again in Tot Pars' story of a 
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unusuafly wefrmade novel which, through 
bang less EngSsh flan one wodd epect, 
produces a wry Engfeh Mnd of maghf 
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Outer an: 


tty Tift Sutherland 


A highly acclaimed nov^SsSc detxfl set in 
rual Devon in the tong, hot summer of 
1984 praised tor Its tmsmeric evocation 
of rural IBs. ABson and Jonathan are two 
young peopte passkig rirou^i lhe cusp of 
cNWhoodamadotescmcevriihlhe 
weight of ftarfemOes* pasts upon them. 
Time, Be to fendso^e. becomes 
crooked end tire pak are cautfti up in an 
dtemald, intensified by tire summer 
heat of memory, past and present, from 
which tireycai only he released by 8» 
aaurm rains. Ttiv Pears graduated hum 
fn Direction Corns of the National Hm 
and TWftrision School and ihera is a flh»- 
mate*s eye to al Hs, something which 
^fcarimcaflempoiayMEand 
stops 8 drffting into Hardy-esque. 


■Hot many writers portray the opposta 

sex as sensitively as their awn: not 
many mtckBe-aflBd writers write about 
the young with insight and 
‘ underetorcJlng. Sutherland scores fuS 
marks on troth counts’. 

OuMRdbu*. the Sunday Tetognifti 

Tito Sutherland, who aartBdwrtBng tffhe 
age of 61, has been hated as the new 
MaryWestey. HermfeufsEnBishand ' 
vary mkkfte class, but there te nothing nsr- 
row about her emtfonal ranga Out of tte 
SfeWbas indudes elements of the ghost 
story aid ot deteefiwi fieflon, but its char- 
acters are fifly rounded people. Rachel, 
the herolna, is a fiftysomeJhing widow 8v- 
Ing dona to a large London house. Sens- 
ing a strange "presancaT, she trains 
rewarcNng into toe tragic wartime past of 
8s previous residents, unearthing some 
uncanny paraleis wflh her own He. At toe 
same lime, she nmbarta on an tfl# wft 
her seductive but creepy lodger, wBishat- 
tarSno results- A novel Biattriuiiphanfly 
succeeds irr betag bati spinefoang and 
psychotogteatyrafetfe. 
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Six-Day War atrocities: Veteran's account of captives in Egyptian uniforms being shot the desert adds fuel to scandal 

Israelis admit war crimes 



Haunted past: An Israeli guards Egyptian prisoners at 0 Arish in 1967, the base 
where the executions are alleged to have taken place Photograph: A P 

Bermuda wm 
votes to stay I 
British 


ERIC SILVER 

Jerusalem 

Gabriel Brun, a Jerusalem jour- 
nalist who served as a signals 
sergeant-major in the 1967 Six- 
Day V&r, described yesterday 
how he saw fellow Israeli sol- 
diers shoot dead five prisoners 
of war in Egyptian uniforms. 

His story added fuel to an 
escalating scandal sparked by a 
retired brigadier-general, who 
confessed to executing 49 
Egyptian prisoners during the 
1956 Suez war. Egypt, with 
whom Israel signed a peace 
treaty in 1 979. has demanded a 
- full account. The Israeli Prime 
Minis ter. Yitzhak Rabin, who 
was chief of staff during the 
1967 war, has ordered an 
investigation. 

“What 1 sow happened on the 
morning of 7 June, the third day 
of the war,” Mr Brun, who was 
then 24, told the Independent. 
“I was at El Arish airfield in the 
Sinai desert, attached to the 
headquarters of an armoured 
division. 1 saw 120-150 Egypt- 


ian soldiers sitting with their 
hands tied behind their hacks in 
a makeshift hangar made of 
sandbags. About 20 yards away 
I saw a trestle table with two 
men silting behind it, their 
faces masked with khaki hand- 
kerchiefs. Individual prisoners 
were pushed out of the group, 
brought before this table and 
apparently interrogated. Some 
were sent back. 

“I was about 30 or 40 yards 
away, so I couldn’t hear what 
was y»d- 1 saw one man ques- 
tioned, then marched about 
200 yards into Ihc desert by mo 
military policemen. 

“He was given a shovel and 
started to dig. After about 15 
minutes, 1 saw the shovel 
thrown ouL Then each of the 
two soldiers fired a round into 
the hole. Another guy was 
brought and shot, falling into 
the same hole. A third prison- 
er was brought to cover up the 
grave, then was marched back. 

“I saw five prisoners killed in 
this way. Earlier I had heard 10 
siimlar shols. I interpreted those 


to mean that another five were 
executed." 

Mr Bran said an officer ex- 
plained to him afterwards that 
the victims were Palestinian 
“terrorists'*, who were wanted 
for murdering Israelis and had 
tried to get away by merging 
with the fleeing Egyptians. The 

‘A prisoner was 
given a shovel 
and started to 
dig. Then he 
was fired at’ 

interrogators were officers in 
army intelligence. 

Aiye Biro. 69. the retired 
brigadier who admitted killing 
49 Egyptian PoWs in the 195b 
war. tuki reporters on Wednes- 
day he was not proud of what 
be did but did not feel like a war 
criminal. “I have ached over 


whal 1 did," he said, “hut under 
the same circumstances 1 think 
1 would do it again." 

Mr Biro commanded a para- 
troop company 1 which dropped 
in the Mitla Pass, one of the two 
main routes from central Sinai 
to the Suez Canal. 

“We were hundreds of kilo- 
metres behind enemy lines, " he 
said. “Egyptian planes were 
Hying over us unhindered. 
Egyptian troops were pouring 
into the area, and the prisoners 
were shouting. ‘Just you wah. 
the Egyptian army will slaugh- 
ter you'." 

The paratroops were ordered 

to head south. According to Mr 
Biro, they had no transport for 
the prisoners and feared they 
would reveal the Israelis' posi- 
tion. So he and a lieutenant 
ordered the prisoners to lie 
face down, then shot them. 

“They didn't cry out." Mr 
Biro said dispasaonateh. "It was 
all over in a couple of minutes." 

The paratroops' brigade 
commander was General Ariel 
Sharon, now an opposition 


Likud MR He was not m the 
Mitla piiss at the time o! the ex- 
ecutions. But ihe battalion com- 
mander. Rafael Eitan, was. >“ 
Eitan. who rose to duct 01 
staff, is now a hard-right can- 
didate for prime minister. 
Asked if Mr Eitan ordered the 
killings. Mr Biro replied: “.Ask 

him." . . 

According to Mew Pa it. n 
military historian and retired 

colonel. Mosbe Dayan, who 

was chief of staff in 1956 and de- 
fence minis) er in 1967, repri- 
manded Mr Eitan for the 
killings during a meeting with 
battalion commanders. 

Michael Bar-Zohar. an au- 
thor and former Labour MP 
who handled Dayans public 
relations after the 1967 war. 
said: “In every one of our wars, 
Israeli soldiers have killed 
PoWs. The high command did 
not want it, but it was tolerat- 
ed up to a point. I know of only 
, me ease - in the 19S2 Lebanon 
War - where an officer was 
court-martialled for killing a 
prisoner." 




PHIL DAVISON 

Hamilton, Bermuda 

Hie islanders of Bermuda over- 
whelmingly rejected indepen- 
dence from Britain, by a margin 
of three to one, in the hurricane- 
delayed referendum on 
Wednesday. 

The Premier, Sir John Swan, 
who had pushed independence 
for Britain’s oldest colony, said 
he would fulfil his promise to 
resign as soon as his ruling 
United Bermuda Party (UBP) 
chose a successor, expected 
within days. He has been in 
power for almost 14 years. 

Jim Woolridge, best-known 
here as the islands’ leading 
cricket commentator, led the 
UBP’s anti-independence fac- 
tion and is favourite for the 
premiership. 

The size of the margin sur- 
prised even the anti-indepen- 
dence camp yesterday. It 
brought sighs of relief from lo- 
cal and foreign businessmen. 

The vote had threatened to 
turn into a racial issue. The mi- 
nority white population was 
firm in its determination to 
remain British but there were 
fears that the majority blacks, 
mostly middle-class, might have 
expressed what had been per- 
ceived as a growing sense of 
black nationalism. In the end, 
fear of change, of giving up the 
comfortable lifestyle, appeared 
to rule the day. 

The abstention rate was un- 
usually high, reflecting both a 
call from the opposition Pro- 
gressive Labour Party (PLP) 
and the fact that many Bermu- 
dians saw the referendum more 
as a political power-play than 
Apart, perhaps, from the most 
diehard pro-British white 
Bermudians - who make up 3U 
per cent of the population - 
most islanders agree indepen- 
dence is inevitable. 

The referendum contused 
many - one columnist described 


it as the referend-umm-umm - 
because it was called by Sir John 
after his last re-election two 

years ago despite the fact he had 

never mentioned the word in- 
dependence in his campaign. 
His move split the UBP and 
redrew traditional party lines. 

In a famous speech only a few 
years ago. Sir John had said: 
“With the Americans to feed us 
and the British to defend us, 
why on earth would we want to 
be independent? - 

The PLP had always pushed 
for independence but found it- 
self forced to back off to avoid 
supporting the Premier. 

Instead, the PLP fudged its 
stand, saying constitutional 
changes must first be made 
and that the issue shoidd be de- 
cided in general elections. 

Of the islands' 37,841 eligi- 
ble voters, 22,236-58 per cent 
- turned ouL Only 5,714 peo- 
ple voted “Yes" to indepen- 
dence while 16,369 rejected it- | 

White that margin was 25 per 
cent lo 75 per cent of votes cast, 
a more significant figure was the 

feet that the “Yes" vote was only 
15 per cent of eligible voters. 
Under the referendum law, a 
mfniTmrm 40 per cent of eligi- 
ble voters, or about 15,000, 
would have had to vote “Yes 
to set independence in motion. 

Breaking away from Britain 
would mean talong control of 
defence, foreign affairs and in- 
ternal security, at present con- 
trolled by the governor, Lord 
Waddington. 

He echoed a statement by the 
Queen that Britain would have 
respected an inctependenos vote 
but also respected a majority 
desire to remain a dependent 
territory. 

-It’s obvious the matter has 
been defeated,” Sir John said 
yesterday after the results were 
announced outside the Wesley 
Methodist Church hall in 
Hamilton, where counting had 
taken place. 



Kashmir rescue 
plan rumoured 


TIM McGIRK 

Srinagar 

Sneculation that an attempt 
nJ^T be made to rescue four 
Western hostages m Kashmir, 

SkssivKz 

m ando umt- Htemiaed 


ceived reliable intelligence on 
where the rebels where holding 
the tourists at least four times 
but chose not to risk a com- 
mando raid on their mountain 



fodian authorities dismissed 
the possibility of a last-mmute 

KSaee negotiators have flown 
ESS^o advise the British 

«8SS& 

of Kashmir state, where 
Jh e Westerners were seized by 
S e .JSr«tremisB six weeks ago 


SSilavas, said yesterday that 

-■ffSSTEMtS 

Ssr^rsfS 

SfttoS Harm. *' s 

nu « an operation. 

10 Sni sources fold the Inde- 


are reportedly moving the 
hostages through the ky ranges 
of Kashmir. 

The governor disclosed that 
officials are in contact with the 
rebels at least once a day 
through a go-between in Sri- 
nagar. “We are in touch with 
hfm hy radio and telephone. We 
don’t know if he’s a mfljtant or 
a local representative.” 

The rebels, who beheaded a 
Norwegian tourist, are threat- 
ening to kill the others unless 
India frees 15 jailed separatist 
leaders. Indian authorities yes- 
terday set free 24 Kas hmir i 
militants, but none were those 

named by AJ-Faran. 

Ne ar ly all the Kflshmin 
secessionist groups fighting 
India have condemned Al- 
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Frank 

Cvitanovich 


Frank Cvitanovich was a docu- 
mentary film maker of rare ex- 
pressiveness; every frame of 
every film he ever shot bore the 
impression of his own personal 
vision and pervasive character. 
That vision was essentially a 
deeply humane and sympathetic 
one and was the inspiration be- 
hind a clutch of award-winning 
documentaries as diverse in 
subject matter as Sunny (1972), 
a moving account of the treat- 
ment given to his own brain- 
damaged son in a Philadelphia 
clinic; The Road to Wigan Pier 
(1973), a touching evocation of 
George Orwell’s literary origi- 
nal; and Beauty, Botuk, Daisy, Vi- 
olet, Grace and Geoffrey Morion 
(1976), a lovingly made film 

about dire horses and the York- 
shire farmer who reared them. 

Such was the beauty and in- 
sight with which Cvitanovich 
treated this multiple portrait of 
five mares and their master 
that it won the 1977 Prix I talia, 
sharing the prize that year with 
The Naked Chit Servant, the 
dramatisation of Quentin 
Crisp’s autobiography. It was 
typical of Cvitanovnch’s ap- 
proach that he should hold both 
man and beast in the same 
dear-eyed regard and he gave 
to his film such a powerful and 
unforced sense of the whole 
earthly cycle of creation that no 
one who saw it will ever forget 
its imagery and the way in which 
the ordinary stuff of rural exis- 
tence was touched with wonder. 

That sense of wonder was a 
quality Cvitanovich never losL AD 
through his career he followed 
his own star and, as a truly cre- 
ative film-maker, he resolutely 
contrived to remain a one-man 
band -as writer, director, editor 
and producer. But he was also 
particularly lucky in finding 
Thames Television as a place of 
work during the Seventies where, 
under the enlightened sponsor- 
ship of Jeremy Isaacs, then Di- 
rector of Programmes, he was 
allowed his head as a documen- 
tary maker. Those who lament 
the passing of ITVs golden age 
by citing the loss of the big cul- 
tural blockbusters should re- 
member that it was programmes 
[ike these - virtually now im- 
possible as projects for the ITV 
network - that contributed as 
much as anything to the texture 
of nVs prog ramming . 

Cvitanovich possessed a re- 
markable appearance, huge, 
grizzled and bear-like, with 
dark-ringed eyes that seemed 
sadder than a panda's. But in 
fact he was gregarious, enjoyed 


social life and when encoun- 
tered was like coming upon a 
figure out of a Jack London sto- 
ry, a prospector from die 
Klondike or a trapper from 
the northern snows. His back- 
ground and his youthful career 
were as exotic and romantic as 
his appearance suggested. Born 
in Vancouver, he was one of five 
children of an immigrant Yu- 
goslavian from the coast of 
Dalmatia. In Canada his father 


fleet in which the young Cvi- 
tanovich first went to sea as an 
apprentice. His passionately 
devoted mother was also a 
powerful influence and had her 
work cut out reclaiming her er- 
rant son from any number of 
youthful escapades. These ear- 
ly adventures were of a kind to 
strike awe and envy when read 
on the inside flap of a book’s 
dustjacket He tried his hand as 
gambler, poker player, seaman, 
theatre hand, film runner and 
professional American foot- 
baller and nearly settled down 
to this last occupation having al- 
most qualified to join the fa- 
mous Los Angeles Rams. 
However, a severe knee injury 
put an end to the promise of a 
football career. Has TV career 
effectively began when in Cal- 
ifornia some time later he ami- 
ably conned his way into an 
assignment to direct an episode 
of Gene Autry’s The zinging 
Cowboy and went on to direct 
a further 31 episodes. In the 
mid-Fifties Cvitanovich came to 
London to set up his own film 
company. 

Bunny , his first film for 
Thames, the story of his own af- 
flicted child told with under- 
standable poignancy but a rare 
sensitivity and detachment was 
also his fast prize-winning film, 
receiving the International 
Emmy. The Road To Wigan 
Pier followed soon after and 
three years later came Beauty, 
Bonny. Daisy, Violet, Grace and 
Geoffrey Morton, which con- 
finned his reputation as one of 
the finest and most personal 
documentary makers of his 
time. Saturday's Heroes, a study 
of footballers observed at dose 
range in the showers and lock- 
er rooms of White Hart Lane 
charted the emotional highs 
and lows of competitive sport. 
For Cvitanovich, sport was a 
passion and it was appropriate 
that his first film. The Switch Hit- 
ter, was the portrait of a base- 
bail player past his best, 
combining the directors own 
fascination with sporting types 



Cvftanovfch aboard HMS Belfast during fflmfrig of 77» Hunting of Rwce 2 


Photograph: Thames TV 


and an understanding of their 
physical and human fallibility. 
Also in his gallery of sportsmen 
were film portraits of Frank and 
Bobby Charlton, The Chariton 
Brothers , and the motorcyclist 
Bany Sheene. Other films 
which showed his own very 
personal choice of subject were 
the day in the life of an East End 
park. The Kilnsey Show , about 
a Yorkshire wall -budding com- 
petition, and a dramatised ver- 
sion of John Osborne’s first 
volume of autobiography. A 
Better Class of Person, a difficult 
subject most effectively realised. 

The quality, which marked 
Cvitanovich ’s films, was im- 
plicit in the character of the man 
himself a character which drew 
not only admiration but invari- 
ably affection; he was someone 
who combined an exceptional 
measure of the gentle and the 
strong. 

Derek Granger 


Frank Cvitanovich came to 
Britain from Canada in 1957 tor 
the weekend - and stayed, 
writes Brenda RenL 

To those of us who got to 
know him then, it seemed as 
though he had been part of the 
film and television world for- 
ever. In London, he would am- 
ble around Soho and the outer 
reaches of Bond Street disap- 
pearing into doorways and 
emerging with a film can, a 
script or occasionally, a little 
treasure from Sotheby’s. 

There was a deep, dark sad- 
ness at the heart of Rank's life. 
His only, adored son. Bunny, 
was boro with brain damage and 
for the few short years of fas life 
Frank devoted himself to help- 
ing Bunny, always believing 
that if only he tried hard enough 
one day, somehow. Bunny 
would flourish. His film. Bun- 
ny, the most personal of all his 
Elms, was made both as a trib- 


ute to Bunny and to chronicle 
the ways in which Frank, his 
third wife Midge Mackenzie and 
a team of loving friends 
struggled to help him develop. 

None of his friends had seen 
him happier than in the last 
years of his life with “the fifth 
Mrs Cvitanovich,’' as he called 
her, \hlerie ^tede, whom be had 
known and loved since she was 
a child. Although dogged by 01- 
bealth latterly, surviving a heart 
by-pass and a major leg opera- 
tion, Frank always made every- 
one’s future seem brighter. 


Frank Cvitanovich. film-maker 
bom Wmcouver 14 August 1927; 
monied secondly Alison See- 
bohrrt (marriage dissolved), third- 
ly Midge Mackenzie (one son 
deceased ; marriage dissolved); 
fourthly 1978 Janet Street-Porter 
(marriage dissolved 1988), fifth- 
ly Valerie Wade; died London 12 
August 1995. 


Helen Morris 



Tb several generations of post- 
graduates and undergraduates 
of King’s College, Cambridge, 
the English literature scholar 
and champion of education 
Helea Mortis was an institution 

- and a hugely benevolent in- 
stitution at that. For nearly 
four decades, the welcoming 
home of Christopher and He- 
len Morris at No 5 Merton 
Street, in the New nham district 
of Cambridge, was the scene of 
innumerable parties, including 
regular gatherings at 1130am 
On Sunday mornings. 

For the benefit of the young, 
who they felt should meet the 
distinguished figures of Cam- 
bridge, the Morrises would in- 
vite ELM. Forster, a regular 
visitor, and Noel Atman, the 
philosopher Richard Braith- 
waite, the anthropologist Mey- 
er Fortes, the economists 
Nicholas Kaldor, Richard Kahn, 
Dick Stone, Harry Johnson and 
Robin Marris, the classicists Sir 
Frank Adcock and Patrick 

Wilkinso n; die scientists Ken- 
neth Harrison, TR.G Fox and 
E3. Shire, and many others. 

Her husband Christopher 
Moms, Senior FeDow in His- 
tory, author of Tyndale to Hook- 
er and many other books, one 
of the great Cambridge teach- 
ers of his generation, doted on 
Helen - and justifiably set con- 
siderable store on her opinion 
of people and students. 

On one occasion, as a first- 
year undergraduate, I went to 
Morris with my contemporary 
student Julian Jebb, Hilaire 
Belloc’s witty and dever, albeit 
academically idle, grandson with 
an essay on the German em- 
peror Ottto the First. He was an- 
noyed with both of os, with me 
for having relied totally on the 
work and opinions of Professor 
Geoffrey Barraclough, of Liv- 
erpool, of wbam he disapproved 

- and with Jebb for not having 

produced any work at all, with 
the that the Battle of the 

Lech was not important and the 
Ottos did not interest him in the 
least anyway. Dismissing us 
from his room, he softened his 
attitude by saying “However, 
Helen approves of you both”. 
We sensed that we were forgiv- 
en. The im primatur of Helen 
was a considerable asset. 

Helen Morris's greatest con- 
tribution in that part of her life 
which related to King’s College 
was the generous hospitality she 
bestowed on all students, es- 
pecially those from overseas. 
She made a point of finding out 
who was lonely in their first few 
weeks in Cambridge and made 
sure, whatever they were read- 
ing, that they got invitations. Not 
only historians were brought in 
to the Moms fold. Economists 
who were to forge internation- 
al reputations, Mahbub-ul-Haq, 



Morris: «sdted about education 

of the World Bank, then a shy 

undergraduate, Lai Jaya war- 
dens from Sri Lanka, Michael 
Bruno, the future Governor of 

the Bank of Israel, have all told 

me id the past of their gratitude 
. io Helen Morris at a tune in 
their lives when they needed 

such welcoming friendship. Pro- 
fessor Ron Biydcn, ftpm Cana- 
da, and Professors Ken Cable 
and Anthony Melville, later 
vice-chancellor of the Australian 
-National University, Professor 
Arthur Jenkins, from South 
Africa, Dr Alex Kwapong were 
just a few of the overseas stu- 
dents who were the Morrises' 
lifelong friends. 

Helen Soutar was born in 
Dundee. Her mother’s family, 
the Stewarts, were jute mer- 
chants trading with Calcutta. 
Often ridden with guilt, dread- 
ing to think what her Scots an- 
cestors might have got up to in 
exploiting people in Bengal, 
she would make students from 
the subcontinent especially 
welcome in her home. 

Her father, Charles Geddes 
Soutar, was a working-class 
Dundee boy, a real Scots “lad 
o’ pains” who became a dis- 
tinguished architect. President 
of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects of Scotland and 
Vice-President in 1939 of the 
Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, in London. He de- 
signed the distinguished war 
memorial at Monmeth, Strath- 
caro Hospital and many other 
functional buildings. Keen that 
his daughter should exploit her 
talents in mathematics, he 
moved her from Dundee High 
School to St Christopher's 
School, Letchworth, in Hert- 
fordshire, in order to gain en- 
trance to Girtoo College, 
Cambridge. However after a 
year at Cambridge, Helen 
changed from the maths tripos 
- she said that she realised she 
was no budding Einstein and it 
was the most arcane mathe- 
matics course known to hu- 
mankind - to English. 

Her first book. Portrait of a 
Chef (1938) was about Alexan- 
der Soyer, pioneer of the use of 
field stoves in the Crimean War 


John Cameron Swayze 


John Cameron Swayze was a pi- 
oneer of television newscasting 
in the United States. 

Until 1948 the American 
networks had relied on the cin- 
ema newsreel companies to 
provide them with daily pack- 
ages of newsreels. State of the 
art programmes began on the 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s network with Television 
News with Douglas Edwards, a 
15-minute early-evening show 
sombrely presented by one of 
Edward R. Morrow's young 
proteges. It followed the tradi- 
tional standards of news in- 
tegrity established by Murrow 
and used 16mm film which in 
those days was regarded as not 
quite professional, although 
its equipment was more 
manoeuvrable than 35mm. 


In 1949 CBS’s rival television 
network, the National Broad- 
casting Company, countered 
with the Camel News Caravan , 
also a 15-minute early-evening 
show, with a much more flam- 
boyant personality as hosL like 
Douglas Edwards, Swayze had 
formerly been a radio news- 
caster. But by the age of 45 he 
had also become an expert show- 
man. He had spent three years 
training as an actor in New 
York and on television he always 
wore a carnation in his lapel 
Broadcasting, the Bible of the 
American television industry 
(or at least its OldTstament, as 
hs Jewish publisher once cor- 
rected me) coosdered Swayze to 
be “the best-dressed TV news 

commentator whose suave 

handling of the news matches 


perfectly his handsome face and 
impeccable garb”. He usually 
wore casual slacks below his for- 
mal tie and jacket, which led to 
rumours that he read the news 
in his underpants. 

In a breezy manner Swayze 
would conduct live interviews, 
often down the line with NBC 
correspondents in other rides. 
He also provided vigorous com- 
mentaries to the film sequences 
used on Camel News Caravan. 
The six to eight film items reg- 
ularly included came from the 
principal American news cen- 
tres as well as from London and 
taris, though before the estab- 
lishment of satellite transmis- 
sion film had to be flown across 
the Atlantic and coukl not be up 
to date. 

It was because of the superi- 



Swayze: That's the stay folks' 

or visual quality of the 35mm 
film used on Camel News Car- 
avan that BBC News Division 
abandoned its unofficial radio 
partnership with CBS and be- 
gan its formal agreement with 


NBC to provide the American 
footage for the television news 
service it had derided to start 

Towards the end of each 
Camel News Caravan Swayze 
would say, ‘'Now let’s go hop- 
scotching the world for head- 
lines!" There would then follow 
an assortment of items for which 
no film was available. Farf* 
event had to be reduced to one 
sentence. He would then con- 
dude, “That’s the story, folks. 
Glad we could get together.” 

Camel News Caravan was 
sponsored by the makers of 
Camel cigarettes who protect- 
ed their product with certain 
ground rules. No news person- 
age oould be shown smoking a 
cigar - with the exception of 
Winston Churchill, whose world 
reputation gave him special 


dispensation. And film shots 
of “No Smoking” signs were 
strictly forbidden. 

Swayze rapidly acquired a 
great popularity with the grow- 
ing television audience. In the 
1950s he held other broadcast- 
ing posts such as a panellist on 
the NBC quiz show Who Said 
That? and the host of a chil- 
dren's educational programme 
Watch The World. After Camel 
News Caravan folded in 1956 he 
went to work for Timex, and 
read its television commercials 
for the next 20 years, popular- 
ising the slogan “It takes a 
licking but keeps on ticking.” 

John Cameron Swayze was 
bom in Wichita, Kansas. After 
two years at the University of 
Kansas and a further three at 
the Dramatic School in New 


York City he became a jour- 
nalist on the Kansas City Jour-; 
nol Post before turning to radio 
announcing and reporting. He 
and his wire Beulah Estes had 
a son and a daughter. AH four 
used to appear in a 1950s tele- 
vision programme Sightseeing 
with the Swayzes. He died at his 
retirement home in Sarasota, 
the Florida resort where Bar- 
num and Bailey's Circus used to 
winter, a most suitable place for 
an unabashed showman. 

Leonard NhU 

John Cameron Swayze, broad- 
caster: bom Wichita, Kansas 4 
April 1904; commentator, NBC, 
New York 1947-56; married 1932 
Beulah Mae Estes (one son, 
one daughter); died Sarasota, 
Florida 15 August 1995. 


and one of the originators of 
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Xtouralty where her husbawi - 
whom she had earned ml 933 
. also served, she returned to 
Cambridge to bring up her fam- 
jjyand fawah* heiself in tuition. 

In 1958 she was given 3fidl-tnnc 
Stst at Homerton Teachers 
mining College, bcm| pro- 
moted to Head of the English:.. 
Department in i960. Her poK . 
league John Ball, lecturer Mp*; ■ . 

ch ology and education Jrt 
Homcrton told ree o jter 
siduous concern for h orsto offlly; ^ 

.- especially nthase 1 
without the Cambridge ,-i 

manner”. Ball toM - 

and his colleagues were™™ - - 

by the perception, detail and 
kindliness of the reports which 
she gave on students at Homcr- 
ton. Helen Morris’s attitude 
was “I roust begin by saying 
something positive, whatever 1 
say later in the report." ; 

Her own contribution to.hr- 
erature re-started with her Etb> 
abcthanLitemtuK.(} t 158)*Y?lti&~ 
attracted the Home Umvereity 
Library. Critics regarded her in- 
terpretation of Marlowe as both 
accurate and in many ways 
original. In the early 1960s she 
published pamphlets on Shake- 
speare which were invaluable 
forsixth-fotTnere-i^’ni 1965, 
Richard II in 1966. Antony and 
Cleopatra in 1968 and Romeo 
and Juliet in 1970. 

Her most remarkable book 
was an anthology called Where ‘s 
That Poem? (1967). It was re- 
alty a reference book for teach- 
ers as to where they could find 
in British poetry references to 
a particular subject. For exam- 
ple, if a teacher wanted to do a 
lesson concerned with “sheep" 
in poetry, the anthology would 
reveal where such references 
could be found. Over a quarter 
of a century this book was re- 
vised in several editions, the last 
of which was in 1992 when He- 
len Morris was struggling with 
enormous courage against a 
myriad of illnesses and the 
tragedy of the premature death 
of then: talented son, Charles. 

Her husband predeceased her 
by two years. 

Until the veiy end Helen 
Morris displayed an excitement 
about education which bene- 
fited all around her.. 

Hun Dafyell 

Helen Soutar; writer, education- 
alist : bom Dundee 3 September 
1909; lecturer. Homerton College 
of Education 195&75. Head of 
English Department. 1960-75; 
married 1933 Christopher Morris 
(died 1993; cmdaugfua; undone 
son deceased);, died Cambridge 
13 August .1995. 


Antonio Espfrito Santo, busi- ; . 
nessmaiv died! 7 August, aged 
61. Amember of one of Fortu->';‘ 

’s most powerful business 
iiies, he was responsible 
for the nan-financial divisions 
of their interests, mostly con- 
centrated in Brazil. 
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Lawrence R. Houston, intelli- 
gence officer, died 15 August, 
aged 82. Known as the “found- 
ing father" of the CIA, he 
helped draft legislation which 
shaped the intelligence agency. 
Served as CIA general counsel 
from 1947 to 1973. 

Oveta Culp Hobbjt politician, 
died 16 August, aged 90. Ap- 
pointed in 1953 as the first US 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Listed in 1994 by 
Forbes magazine as the 287 th 
wealthiest person in the United 
States, with a family fortune 
estimated at over ; 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 


CLOUGH: George Fraud* Gilbert 
( Frank), of AUmeadaws. Winde. on 
IS August 1995 at Lbe Christie Hos- 
pnaL Manchester, after a short vUoes,. 
Dearly loved husband «r Hilary (for- 
merly LudLun). bekned tuber of Har- 
riet. David and Lucy and stepfather 
of John. El. Jeremy and Barbara. Ser- 
vice on Tuesday 22 Aueust at 12 noon 
M Winde Church. F-inulv Hornets rath-, 
donations to the Cancer Research 
Campaign. Christie Hospital. En- 
quiries toJ.W. Brocklchurst & Sons, 
telephone 01625 829231 
MANNING: Dr John, died peacefully 
on 16 August 1995, aged S3. Dearly 
kwed father of Linda and Geoffrey 
and much loved by all his family. Fu- 
neral at St John the Evangelist, Ash- 
ton Hayes, on Thursday 24 August 
1995 atTpm. followed by cremation 
at EUacon. Chester. Family Hovers 
only but donations if desired to Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund, Hra- 
surer, 65 Green Lime. Vicars Cross, 
Chester CH3 5LB. 

ZEFF: Brian Stuart Lionel, on 16 Au- 
gust. Lovingly remembered and 
deeply nrisscaby wife Paula, children 
Jon, Don, and Susannah and ptospcc- 
the daughter-in-law. Alison. 

IN MEMORIAM 

ARDWICK: John Beavoit. Lord 
Ardwrck. 18 August 1994. 

Announcements hr Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES £ DEATHS should be 
scat in writing to the Gazette Editor; 
Tbc Independent, 1 Canada Square. Ca- 
narr Wharf, London E14 SDL, tde- 
phoned to 017I-29J 2011 04-boar 
answering machine 0171-293 2912 J or 
&*d to 0171-293 MIfl. and art charged 
at £&S0 a Line (VAT extra). 


Birthdays 

Professor Roy Achesoo, Emeritus 
Professor of Community Medicine, 
Cambridge University, 74; Mr Brian 
Aldiss, science fiction writer. 70; Sir 
Bryan Askew, former chairman, 
Yorkshire Regional Health Author- 
ity. 65; Dame Josephine Barnes, gy- 
naecologist. 83: Dr Ray Bettley, 
dermatologist, 86; Mr James Birred, 
former chief executive, Halifax Bufld- 
ing Society. 62; M Marcel Came, Em 
director, 86; Mr Godfrey Evans, 
cricketer, 75: Mr Robert Horton, 
chairman. Rail track, 56; Dame 
Mourn Lvmpany, concert pianist, 79; 
Sir John Mason, presid e nt. Univer- 
sity of Manchester Institute of Sci- 
ence and Technology (UMIST). 72; 
MrHughPtpftian.chai n na n .Moor- 
fickis Eye Hospital. 65; Sir David Ht- 

blado. former Comptroller and 
Auditor-General. 83: Mr Roman 
Polanski, film director, 62; Sir 
Humphrey Potts, High Court judge, 
64; Mr Robert Bedford, actor, S& M 
Alain Robbe-GriQct, novelist and fifan 

director, 73; Mr Willie Rusbtan. 
broadcaster, 58; Mr Patrick Sbovcl- 
ton, vice-chairman, Maersk Co, 76; 
General BramweU H. TtUsley. Gen- 
eral of the Salvation Army. 64; Mr 
Caspar Weinberger, former US Sec- 
retary of Defence, 78; Mr Charles 

Wilson, managing director, Mirror 
Group Newspapers, 60; Professor 
John Wilson, Emeritus Professor of 
Economics and Commerce, Hull 
University, 79; Miss Shelley Winters, 
actress, 73. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Virginia Dare, first child of 
English parents to be born in Amer- 
ica, 1587; Antonio Salieri, compos- 
er. 1750; Franz Josef L Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary, 1830; Henry Cor- 
nelius, film director, 1913. Deaths: 
Genghis Khan. 1227: Pope Paul IV, 


1559; Sir WOfiam Fairbaim, engineer 
and inventor, 1874; Anita Loos, 
screen w riter, novelist and playwright, 
1981. On this day; the Russians 
were defeated by Napoleon at 
Smolensk, 1812; the National Fire 
Service in Britain was established. 
19*1; the Thy Road Bridge was 
opened, 1966; in the Soviet Union, 
President Mikhail Gorbachev, while 
on holiday in lbe Crimea, was seized 
and held prisoner, 1 991. Ibday is the 
Feast Day of St Agapitus, Si Alipus. 
St Beatrice or Brites da Sfiva, Saints 
Floras and Lauras and St Helena. 

Lectures 

National Gallery; Rachel Barnes, 
‘Auerbach (iii): Is there a School of 
London?”. I pm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Fiances Musket. “Neoclassical Taste 
in Dress and Decoration (i)", 
230pm. 

Thte Gallery: Mark Pimlott, “John 
Coplans ”, lpm. 

British Museum: Carol Michael- 
son, “Chinese Jades in the Hotung 
Collection''. 1.15pm. 

Receptions 

HM Government 

The Earl of Lindsay. Ministry for 
Agriculture. Forestry and the Envi- 
ronment at the Scottish Office, host- 
ed a reception yesterday at Bute 
House, Edinburgh, to mark the Bi- 
centenary of the death of James 
Craig. 

Lincoln's Inn 

The following have been elected as 

Officers of Lincoln's Inn for 1996: 

Treason.-!-. Lad Jusucv ft: ter Gibson: Mas- 
ter at the library, Sir Maurice Drake: Dean 
ofOtapeL Sir Mkhari Ogden CXI; Keeper of 
lbe Black Bonk. Sir John Baksmbe: Master 
of the Walks. Mr Justice Harman. 


Church appointments 

Canon Keith Jones, Vicar, St Maxy- 
Ie-lbwer, Ipswich, and Rural Dean 
of Ipswich, diocese St Edmundsbury 
and Ipswich, to be Dean of Exeter, 
succeeding, the Very Rev Richard 
Eyre, who retires at the end of 
October. 

The Ven John Went, Archdeacon of 
Surrey, diocese Guildford, to be 
Suffragan Bishop of Tewkesbury, 
diocese doueesier, succeeding the 
Right Rev Jeremy Wtish, who retires 
in October. 

The Ven Timothy Stevens, Axehdca- 
eon of Vfest Ham, diocese of Otefans- 
ford, to be Suffragan Bishop of 
Dunwich, diocese St Edmnndsbuiy 
and Ipswich, succeeding the Right 
Rev Jonathan Bailey, Bishop- 
designate of Derby. 

Synagogue services 

Details of synagogue services to be 
held tomorrow may be obtained by 

telephoning the following. Sabbath 
begins in Loudon at 8.03pm. 

United Synagogues: 0171-387 4300. 
Federation of Syuagogaes: 0181-202 
2263b UniM bflAesnl and Progressive 
Synagogues: 0171-530 1663. Reform 
Synagogues of Great Britain: 0181-349 
473L Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
Congregation: 0171-289 2573. New 
London Synagogue (Masorti); 0171-328 
1026. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Dale of T brk attends a reception for 
the Whhc Enagn Association on board 
HMY Briamia in the Rati of London. 

Changing of the Guard 

The Household Cavalry Mourned Rcgt- 
dicdi mounts the Queen's Life Guard at 
Both Guards, 11am, F Company Scots 
Guards mounts the Queen's Guard, at 
Buddigfcnm Palace, 4pm. 


Ship surveyor not liable to cargo owner 


Marc Rich & Co AG and others ▼ 
Bishop Rock Marine Co Ltd and 
others (The Nicholas H); House 
of Lords (Lord Keith of FSnkel. 
Lord Jauscey of TUQidiettie. Lord 
Browne- Wilkinson, Lord Lloyd of 
Berwick and Lord Steyn) 6 Jofy 
1995 

A marine dassjficatioo society, 
when surveying a ship and 
pronouncing it seaworthy, owed 
no duty of care to the owner of 

cargo on board that ship and 
was not liable to die cargo 
owner for losses incuned when 

the ship «nk_ 

The House of Lords by a ma- 
jority (Lord Lloyd dissenting) 
dismissed an appeal by the 
plaintiff cargo owners, Marc 
Rich & Co AG, V/O Raznoim- 


LAW REPORT 
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IS August 1995 


decision of the Court of j 
( 1 1994] 1 WLR 1071), wfaefe al- 
lowed an appeal by the third de- 
fendant marine classification 
society, Nippon Kaiji Kyokai 
(NKK), against the preliminary 
ruling of Mr Justice Hiist 
([1992] 2 Lloyd’s Rep 481). 

The judge had ruled that 
NKK owed a duty of care to the 
cargo owners when surveying 
a ship, the Nicholas H r owned 
tty the first defendants. Bishop 
Rode Marine Co Ltd. and char- 
tered by the second defen- 
dants, Bethmarine CO Ltd, for 
a voyage from Peru and Chile 


to Italy and the Soviet Union. 
The ship was pronounced sea- 
worthy by one of NK3Cs sur- 
veyors, after a crack in its hull 
had been temporarily repaired 
while at anchor off the US 
coast, but it later sank, on 9 
March 1986, with a total loss of 
the plaintiffs’ cargo worth more 
than. US$6m. The plaintiffs’ 
claims against the ship owners 
and. charterers were respec- 
tively settled or abandoned. 

Peter Gmss QC and Andrew Baker 
(Laved White Durrani) for the cargo 
(MTierxFkhardAikens QQ Jonathan 
Htsrvie QC and David Edwards 
(Nabarro Nahansan) for NKK. 

Lord Steyn said that in England 
no classification society, en- 
gaged by ship owners to per- 
form a survey, had ever been 
held liable to cargo owners on 
the ground of careless conduct 
of a survey. 

NKK, founded in 1899 and 
headquartered in Tokyo, was 
the third largest classification 
society in the world, a non- 
governmental and non-profit- 
making entity whose purposes 
included “the improvement 
and development of various 
matters relating to ships ... so 

as to safeguard the safety of life 

and property at sea". 


To determine whether a de- 
fendant owed a duty of care, it 
was now settled law that the el- 
ements of foreseeability and 
proximity as well as consider- 
ations of fairness, justice and 
reasonableness were relevant to 
aD cases whatever the nature of 
the harm sustained by the 
plaintiff; sec Dorset Yacht Co 
Ltd v Home Office [1970] AC 
1004 at 1077D-E. The three re- 
quirements for a duty of care 
were not to be treated as whol- 
ly separate and distinct re- 
quirements but rather as con- 
venient and helpful approach- 
es to the pragmatic question 
whether a duly should be im- 
posed in the circumstances of 
any given case. 

Here, the ship owners were 
primarily responsible for the 
vessel sailing in a seaworthy 
condition. The role of NKK was 
subsidiary. The NKK surveyor’s 
carelessness did not involve the 
direct infliction of physical 
damage in the relevant sense. 

There was no contract be- 
tween the cargo owners and 
NKK. The cargo owners sim- 
pty relied on the ship owners to 
keep the vessel seaworthy and 
look after the cargo. The deal- 
ings between ship owners and 
cargo owners were based on the 


bifl of lading contracts, incor- 
porating the Hague Rules (as 
scheduled to the Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act 1971) and 
tonnage limitation, on which 
the insurance of international 
trade depended. 

If a duty of care by classifi- 
cation societies to cargo own- 
ers was recognised n must 
nave a substantial impact on in- 
ternational trade. The inter- 
national trade system fended to 
nhhtate against the recognition 
of such a claim. In all the cir- 
o^ostMces, the recognition of 
sum a duty would be unfair, un- 
just ana unreasonable as 
against both ship owners and 
classification societies. 

.A 5 f° r ^igo owners, the ex-. 
“ting system provided them 
JriOi the protection of the 
Hjffie or Hague-Visby Rules, 
i hat protection was limited by 
£?? Jules and by tonnage 
P^sions hut any 
shortfall was readily insurable, 
fne lesser injustice was done 

tord dissenting, said 

in1v VerTldin£ consideration 
“jjbis case was that the cargo 
™ers had suffered physkxl 
“reage to their cargo and such 
“®™age was caused tty NlGCs 
feoffor which NKfewas re 
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Paul Magratb, Barrister 
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The gurus we worship in the workplace 
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Charles Handy 


Age: 63 

Ba ckgrcun£*: SriSsf? bu^Tesanan wfta 
worked for SkU Malaysia and ss a City 
economist before moving to a 
protessoraftp st the London Business 
School. 

Books: ’fen books published. The Age Of 
Unreason (1990) was ftls tour de fares 
^ ldB **i WBU known far theories on the future 
otwwk, he b credited with the idea that 6 fe- 

tong caress are a tfing of #» past md that 

fatLre workere wfli need a ■portfafio’ of 
special skfls rather than traditionai career 
QuaOficatfans - 
Heyday: ongoing 


These thinkers influence how your desk is organised 
- or whether you have a job at ail. Roger Trapp 
examines the power of the management theorists 


:Guieteto 


Carol Kennedy 




Henry Mintzberg 




Age: 56 

Background; Canadian academic. Engineering 
graduate who later studied at Massachusetts institute 
« T^moiogy and is now Professor of Management 
at McGill University, Montreal 
Books: Ten bodes pubfishad. The Naum 0# 
Managerial Work (1373) made Ms reputation, and 
remains Ms bast known book 

Big Ideas: Responsible for the concept of 
'Right Grain Management 1 - managing by 
instinct rather than by analytical skffis. Also 
great proponent of strategic management 
and planning 

Heyday: Sevanties/ejghties 


^ Michael Hammer 
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Age: 47 

Background: American former professor of 
computer science, currently a management 
lecturer on the international circuit 

Books: Seven books published, 
of which Re-engineering the 
Corporation (1933) is the 
most influential 
Big Ideas: CWsfty known 
for the concept of “re- 
engineering 1 companies - 
radicafiy redesigning the 
way people work and 
streamfining 

organisations to prepare 
them for foe future 
Heyday: Ongoing 
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Peter Senge 
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T he reviews of Chart es Handy’s 
latest book on “the changing 
worlds of organisations” have hardly 
been ecstatic. But that is unlikely to 
stop Beyond Certainty (published 
this week by Hutchinson, £12.99) 
becoming a best-setter. The reason 
is simple: Professor Handy is a man- 
agement guru and, to many, he and 
his cohorts are a new priesthood. 
Their books vie for space in airport 
bookstalls with the novels of Jeffrey 
Archer and Robert Ludhim. they are 
often media stars - with a select 
group earning several thousand dol- 
lars every time they stand up - and 
they attract loyal followings. 

They are biggest in the United 
Stales, where the national psyche is 
more geared to self-improvcmem. 
But they are increasingly popular on 
this side of the Atlantic. Industrialists 
as varied as Sir Peter Parker and Sr 
John Egan praise their contribution. 

The phenomenon of the guru has, 
according to Carol Kennedy, amhor 
of Guide to the Management Gurus . 
been expanding since the end of the 
Second World War. Just as sociology 
was the intellectual preoccupation of 
the 19605, management theory sums 
up the spirit, of the business-led 
1980s - and continues in the 1990s 
as the corporate world seeks ways 
to escape from recession. The past 
15 years have seen an explosion of 
interest in management and the 
growth of a powerful industry that 
lakes in business schools, publishers 
and management consultancies. 

For instance, business schools, 
once the preserve of the United 
Stales, are springing up everywhere, 
so that there are now nearly 100 in 
Britain; business books account for 
sales of about £25m in Britain and 
about 20 tiroes that in the United 
States; and the leading British prac- 
titioners of consultancy - which 
barely existed as a profession a quar- 
ter of a century ago - achieved total 
revenue of more than £lbn last year. 

All the parts of this industry feed 
off each other, so that book pub- 
lishers, for instance, axe inclined to 
hype up every author with any sort 
of idea into ‘"the next big thing". 
Meanwhile, consultancies desper- 
ately analyse these thoughts to ped- 
dle new services to their clients. Sig- 


believes that this will lead to two 
forms of guru emerging: the 
esteemed long-term thinker and the 
less celebrated doer. 

This growing sophistication also 
indicates a movement away from a 
reliance on vague concepts with lit- 
tle basis in reality. “Benchmarking" 
(comparing the way you do things 
with companies in other sectors as 
well as competitors), “total quality 
management" (concentrating oh 
improving service at all levels of the 
business) and the like may leave 
many of us baffled, but other con- 
cepts - such as “diversification'' and 
“sticking to the knitting" - have 
entered eveiyday business parlance. 

If you are curious about whether 
your organisation has succumbed, 
look no further than your desk ar- 
rangement or who has authority to 
make a decision. Whether vou are 


spread out or clustered in groups, 

:dat 


whether responsibility is retainct 
the top or devolved, is more likely 
to be attributable to the influence of 
a management theory than chance. 

Some concepts - especially when, 
like benchmarking or business pro- 
cess re-engineering (radically re- 


Ten of the bust business 
'..choc-li world wide 


Chicago Buskmt School, Chicago. USA 

(tehnM BttrinM Sctoai. few too. US* 
Harvard BttaJnes* School, Boston. USA 
1KSCAD. Fo ma ncttc a u. France 
Ksfc> Daterico. Ybhotama. Japan 
Mott fahaw Softool, KUnos, USA 
London Badwss School, UK 
ABcfafoi Buitaaao School. Ann Artaoc USA 
Stanford ttftwi Softool. Stanford 
Ca^foiTua. USA 

wnoisUfl ouffQBn bcnooi, nvoepniB, uaA 
Source: 

Wemaftonaf Business Mfeeft/Mdependant 


Ag e:48 

Background: American business academic, 
currently director of the organisational learning 
programme at foe Massachusetts In^jtute of 
Technology 

Books: Two books published. Bestknown for The 
HBh Disdptim (1990)’ , 

Big (dean: Currently 
fashionable on foe lecture 
circuit are Sengefe 
ideas about the need 
. fbrleeming 


nificantty, the^ also stand to gain 


businesses that think 
efifferentiy about 
fiacffltbnaf probfems, 
and develop accordingly 
Heyday: Ongoing 
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hugely from the vogue for “down- 
sizing" or “rightsizing", since such 
job- cutting manoeuvres almost 
inevitably leave companies without 
the capacity to do for themselves the 
implementation that needs to sup- 
plement the gums' thoughts. 

The lines between gurus, business 
schools and consultants are in any 
case increasingly blurred. Competi- 
tive sfrategy specialist Michael Porter, 
for instance, is a director of the 
Boston-based consultancy Monitor, 
while Kenichi Ohmae, a leading 
thinker on global strategy, heads the 
Tokyo operation of McKinsey. And, 
as Leo Murray, head of the Cornfield 
School of Management, says, the 
Schools ar e incre asin gly sitting down 
with companies in order to provide 
specific guidance. Professor Murray 


designing the way we do our work), 
they are rooted in common sense - 
are powerful. But the problem is that 
very few of them can be implemented 
piecemeal, so the tendency is to chop 
and change between them - leading 
to what is known in North America 
as the Bohica, or “Bend over, here il 
comes again", syndrome. 

In spite of these drawbacks, inter- 
est is growing. Business people are 
being convinced that they live in an 
ever changing and increasingly com- 
plex world, and so need instant solu- 
tions to cope with it. The vogue for 
“empowerment" and other concepts 
is making manage rs of us alL As a 
result, management cannot be left to 
the executives. Everybody needs to be 
at least familiar with the buzzwords. 

Equally, though, this widening of 
familiarity can breed a scepticism 
when the gums are not felt to have 
provided all the answers. 

Handy's latest book is getting the 
thumbs down largely because it offers 
no fresh insights about “portfolio 
working" “shamrock organisations” 
and the other concepts that so inspired 
readers of his previous works - The 
Age of Unreason and The Empty Rain- 
coat. Similaiiy. Michael Hammer, the 
former computer science professor at 
M2T who introduced the world to 
business process re-engineering, has 
seen his stock fall as companies have 
failed to achieve marked benefits. 


Tom PCiers is arguably still the king 
of gurus precisely because he has 
managed to stay a step or two ahead 
of his fans. In 1982, he and Robert 
Waterman published the best-seller 
In Search of Excellence , which singled 
out several companies, as examples of 
“excellence". Most writers would 
have been mined when two-thirds of 
these quickly fell from grace. Not 
Peters. A quick about-turn led to his 
next best-seller Thriving or. Chaos 
beginning with the claim: “There are 
no excellent companies." 

The other thing that keeps Peters 
at the forefront of many minds is his 
sense of showmanship. Frequently 
described as an evangelist or mis- 
sionary. his sttvk-in-'irade is the 
walkabout seminar or lecture, w hich 
typically ends with him dripping 
with perspiration and his audience 
fired with missionary zeal. 

It is an act that has - on the back 
of lecture fees rumoured to amount 
to S25.D0K1 a time - made him a mil- 
lionaire. He long since gave up his 
partnership at the management con- 
sultancy McKinsey & Co and now 
divides his time between north Cal- 
ifornia and Vermont, where he and 
his wife keep llamas on a farm. 

But Peters is not the only one 
making a fortune out of a concept 
that some see as the sociology or the 
cultural studies of Ihe 1980s. Other 
gurus - notably Porter - earn sig- 
nificantly more than they would in 
academe through a combination of 
book royalties' lecture fees and 
lucrative" consulting assignments. 

For the most part, consultants are 
faced with implementing what gurus 
such as they are talking abouCThis, 
says IfeuI Sparrow. lecturer in human 
resource management at Manches- 
ter Business School, leads to the real- 
isation that there is “a massive gap 
between the rhetoric and the people 
in the company”. 

The result is the fads that even 
some gurus admit plague their busi- 
ness. Richar d Pascals, a Stanford 
University professor, is probably bet- 
ter known for his graph plotting the 
shelf lives of management theories 
than for his belief that the key' role of 
management is to create and break 
paradigms, or habits of thought. The 
Institute for Employment Studies' 
Peter Hemot who is product highly 
regarded work on the practical effects 
of the sort of things that Handy is talk- 
ing about, feels - not altogether 
tongue-in-cheek - that h is almost a 
fad to talk about fads. 

Whenever consultants and acad- 
emics gather together, they like to 
try to predict the next faa. Most, 
though, grow’ out of the preceding 
one, as with “transformation", 
emerging from re-engineering. 

Jn fact for all the urgings from 
Pascal e and others for a “holistic" 
approach to management the fads 
are likely to continue because, in 
an uncertain world, nobody really 
knows what to do. It seems safer 
to have a go at doing something - 
even if you change your mind about 
what it should be - than to be 
caught doing nothing. 



Age: 52 

Background; Japanese nuclear physicist - 
hjmea - management consultant who heads 
McKinsey s To*vo oHus 
Books: Five books published. The Borderless 
World (1990) is the best knew. 

Big ideas; Believes that aH forge 
companies must esabLsh 
themselves m the three 
mam werid trading Woes - 
Europe. Ihe USA and foe 
Pacific Rim -or they win 
lose out. Claims the 
weaknesses of western 

companies compared to 
Japanese onessthea 
lack of long-term 
planning 

Heyday: early nineties 
to present 


w 



r Age: 57 

Background; Leading American management 
consultant and Stanford University professor 
Books: Two books published Bast known for 
Managing On The Edge 1 19901 
. Big Ideas: The Seven S criteria of measuring a 
^ compony s performance, strategy, structure. 

systems, style, shared values. staBs 
and staff. Recently developed the 
theory ot 'creative conflict' - a 
company must continually 
change, or it will fail 
Heyday: Eariy 90s, when 
‘Managing on the Edge' 
was published, end 
onwards. Still lectures and 
does consultancy work 




Age: 53 

Background: American former Pentagon employee and 
management consultant Currenfly one ot the most sought- 
after management lecturers in the world 

Books: Six books published In Search Ot 
Excellence, published in 1982, is the world's 
top-selling business book, with over 5 
million copies sold worldwide 
Big Ideas: Big companies wiH in future 
be superseded by 'soft' organisations 
wfth norvhierarchical structures and 
flexible staff, able to adapt swiftly to a 
shifting business environments - foe 
"virtual corporation' 

Heyday: A star in foe ascendant 
since 1987. when Thriving On Chaos' 
was published 




Michael Porter 


F" 


Age: 4a 

Background: American academic - currently a Harvard 
Professor -who rivals only Tom Peters in international 
status and earning power on foe management circuit 
Books: Nine books pubfished. of which The 
Competitive Advantige Of Nations (1990) is the 
best-known 

Big ideas; Advocates theory of competitive 
advantage at national and international level -that 
companies and countries alike should focus on 
their best points and develop them. Heavy critic ot 
British industrial training 
Heyday: A rising star since the eariy nineties 
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Diary 


PAUL VALLELY 



Disturbing developments at Yorkshire Television, one of the bastionsof 
SXqSityim^rigative documentaries, and now mewed wthiyne Tfees. The 
SSntiv appointed Soup managing director is Brace C3yngeU^ Remember him? 
He^vas the^ink-shirted boss of TV-am who, whenjt lost its breakfast-time 


icu. iww, 

Brua. Indeei McKee, woku* ^ ^ yearsandwasthe guardian of the 
free today, **[. ^ t has ^ tlie station a garland of awards, including 

uilemationalKt vist contrast represents out-and-out entertainment 

tW 2 -?°r 1 came, apparently, when he returned from holiday 

f PS K? SSStSnSjoSSu hadsacked the station’s most celebrated 
to find that m fas absen U)ragcu „«dhle for some of the station's most 


to find that inti* 5 {^ kcSSS. responsible for some of the station's most 

Shoot to KSUThe FaQdonds 

. ..ii «hd Hid interviews » 


W^SreuntMswry ,^ : ft* mfarvta* 
with Soviet veterans m 

on chUd prostitution «AI fta- 

jsaa-SKaftSgi 

audition book n r u. ne w 

suitable face u» 


suitable iatx ro Trouble is, 

improved d«u® Lnl J d R»t is in it 
I'm not sure that Roland Rat is m iu 



Gyr^eD’s ratty mate 


In common Kent 

an planning 
A-nbutanco offtnre for 

to make it a discJp™ “ 00 t just to 

! The 
the media, but even dearly 

age of the whist ^ to((fni al 
not entirety P^if^ine was 
memo ooUimDgtb e ^ 7 ^. 

leaked to the (fom the local 

Outrage all roond. Not^rrom 

■ r llaiUPIl 



paper he did Jf^feaveiS - *f JW 

were unreasonably^ a seTV1(X 
can’t corapfa*? compfafa to? 

to your Nffi ^b® 030 ^ 


At the HQ of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, I have been trying out 
their CD-rom version of the 44 
million words of entries which, 
complete with 3,000 illustrations, goes 
on sale this week (£755, inc VAT). A 
revelation. I looked up “terrorism 
AND (hostages OR kidnap)" and 
c nn\e up with nothing about Kashmir 
but found some interesting stuff about 
Cai feula, the Spanish Inquisition and 
the Ku Klnx Han. “Hottest AND 
summer AND UK” delivered some 
splendidly tangential thoughts about 
the effect of the weather on English 
art and literature. A stunning product! 

Then I trial “Japan AND apolog”. 


First il revealed that in their long 
history the Japanese have gone in for 
apologetics often, but apology rarely. 
But then the computer packed up. 
Perhaps the idea of Japanese 
apologies was more than it could cope 
with. But I suspect their machine was 
too slow. As I have a far better one at 
home I have offered to road-test the 
CD more fully there, with the aim of 
filling my articles henceforth with 
delectably oblique snippets of 
scholarship. Witch this space. 


Up on the moors for the 

Inglorious Tb/elfth. Not an anti- 
shooting quip that, merely a reflection 
of the paucity of targets, had there 
been any guns around. 1 saw only one, 
deddedJy scrawny, red grouse limping 
along tbe roadside on Black 
Hambleton on the North Yorkshire 



Vicious cycles 


Moors. A plague of ticks has put paid 
to many 01 its fellows. 

Still, it was a fine day, with the sky 
a chalky blue and the vast stretches of 
heather just tinged with purple. It was 
good to get so dose to large numbers 
of young pheasants - as yet short- 
tailed but in vivid virgin plumage - 
still tame from their recent release 
from the rearing pens. They sauntered 
coddly by the roadside verges and 
about the moorland paths as if they 
knew it will be some months yet 
before the guns bear down on them. 

No sauntering, however, by the 
dreaded mountain-bikeis, who have 
begun to infest the hilltops with their 


thundering broad wheels and gaudy 
Lycra vests. Out walking, we were 
stopped by a survey team from the 
National Park to quiz us about our 
views on this pestilence. 
Unfortunately, they picked on my 
aunt - a doughty 78-year-old who can 
outwalk us all - who replied with the 
moderation of her years. Had they 


asked me, they would have carried off 
suggestions about 


genetically 

restructuring the grouse-tick to attack 
Lycra wearers. Or that the swooping 
bikers provided a fairer target for 
gun-to{jng toffs than do the 
lumbering grouse. 


Signal failure: The Docklands Light 
Railway, on which we hacks scuttle 
into Canary Wbarl got stuck, yet 
again, in the sweltering heat the other 
day The conductor apologised, 
explaining that tbe problem was 
“frozen points". Surety he meant the 
“wrong kind of sunshine". 


The 150th anniversary of 

Britain's first municipal graveyard may 
have escaped your notice. There were 
black horses with black plumes to mark 
the occasion last weekend at Beckett 
Street Cemeiery. opposite Jimmy’s 
hospital in Leeds. Guides were on hand 
to reveal that the 8 ft wall was erected, 
by order of the Bishop of Ripon, to 
deter body-snatchers, and to reveal 
that its first chaplain was the teetotal 
dssenter and founder of the Band of 


Hope, the Rev Jabez Thnnicliffe. 
Buti 


the teal delight was ro discover 
how grieving relatives secured revenge 
in the old days: viz tbe tombstone of 
Fred, aged 12, who was “killed 
instantly by an airliner owned tty Sir 
Richard Cobham and piloted by Fit 
Lt Johnson". A bottle of Bollinger for 
the reader who comes up with the 
most droll 1995 inscription for 
tombstone revenge. 

Last week’s bottle was won tty Ms 
Paddy Kitchen of Barnwell, who 
suggested that the £ 10 m that has been 
given to my National Lottery 
Equilibrium Fund should be 
distributed equally between the 350 
inhabitants of her village (£28,570 
each), to relieve Ron and Pat, who 


ran the sub-post office, of the need to 
;ir till wit! 


taint their till with ticket money. 


Because we 
understand how bad 
a migraine feels... 



You fed done, possessed by pain. It's sickening . 

Migi’deve was developed by a researcher who understood 
migraine because he suffered it himself He made sure 
Migraleve provided a complete answer for all migraine 
symptoms. He made Migrate so that when taken early, it 
could swiftly stop a migraine in its tracks. 

If you suffer from migraine, 





Migraleve was made for you. 

Made to stop 
migraine before 
it stops you 


From i/h-mitf s ihav. -tiium rojJ die fofv/ 
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No golden age 
of A-levels 


O nce again Britain's 18-year-olds 
have produced a record result. 
Once again a higher proportion than 
ever before have passed their Arlevels 
and achieved top grades. And once 
again the cry has gone up that standards 
must be foiling. 

This is both difficult and dangerous 
territory. Of course standards matter. 
Anyone who has ever watched A-level 
examiners at work would know just how 
seriously, year on year, they take them. 
But the evidence that standards are 
falling is thin. And the idea that we can 
suddenly go back and compare A-levcl 
standards with those of some ancient 
golden age in the Fifties or Sixties is a 
myth. Not least there is the motivation 
of those who believe that the only 
explanation for more and better passes 
is that exams are getting easier. 

Of course more 18-year-olds are 
passing A-levels. Back in the Fifties, A- 
levels were the exam of the Slite. Just 
3 per cent took them. Today 40 per cent 
do. They are a mass exam offering entry 
to a welcome and increasingly mass sys- 
tem of higher education. Even so, 17 
per cent fail and another 13 per cent 
drop out of the A-level course. 

And the world has changed in other 
ways. Even if the scripts existed, it 
would be impossible to go back and 
compare today's A-levels with those of 
the Sixties. In those days, Venn dia- 
grams were part of additional maths at 
O-level. These days, six- and seven-year- 
olds learn them in primary school. In 
the early Sixties, the way in which 
DNA works was just creeping on to the 
A-level syllabus. Now it is one of the 
early parts of the A-leve) course. 

In the Fifties, it is true that no one 
took A-levels in business studies. But 


the A-levels of the Fifties were equip- 
ping an dlite for highly academic 
courses in a tiny university sector in a 
country where most jobs were still blue- 
collar. Today we hope to be equipping 
a nation to compete in a white-collar 
world of business, services and indus- 
try where computers control the lathes 
and where the skills of bow to look up 
knowledge and apply it are at least as 
important as the skills of memory and 
recall. Of course examinations have 
changed. 

The argument that more children 
cannot possibly be doing better reflects 
exactly the same elitist view of human 
nature which believed in the Fifties that 
there was only a certain fixed “pool” of 
intelligence. It was that view which 
maintained that only 20 percent of chil- 
dren could be bright enough to go to 
grammar school because there were in 
fact only 20 per cent of places available 
in grammar schools. And it is the same 
view which led Kingsley Amis to pro- 
nounce of university expansion that 
“more will mean worse” -shortly before 
the Robbins report demonstrated that 
the so-called “pool” of intelligence was 
in fact a great lake. 

A-levels should not be a competition 
that a set number have to fail but a set 
of standards - which will inevitably 
evolve upwards in terms of knowledge 
and content over time - that we want 


people to achieve. 
Which is not an 


Which is not an argument for com- 
placency. Rigour is required, year on 
year, to ensure standards do not fall as 
the content and subject matter of A-lev- 
els evolve. But schools and their exam- 
inations should be windows to the 
future, not fogged mirrors reflecting a 
golden age that never was. 


Inflation fears 
unfounded 


W hen Kenneth Clarke made his 
controversial decision in May to 
resist Eddie George’s call for an 
increase in interest rates, many thought 


be had put political considerations 
before the long-term health of the 
economy. Yesterday’s inflation figures, 
and signs of a Faltering recovery suggest 
that - whatever his motives - the Chan- 
cellor made the right decision. 

The headline rate of inflation which 
had been expected to rise sharply 
remained unchanged in July at 3.5 per 
cent. Heavy discounting in the shops 
indicates that retailers are taking much 
of the inflationary pressure from man- 
ufacturers on the chin rather than try- 
ing to pass it on to consumers by jack- 
ing up prices. 

Another favourable sign is the 
extremely muted picture of wage infla- 
tion that emerged earlier this week. The 
annual rate ofeamings is rising at only 
3.5 per cent, a far cry from the familiar 
siory in which earnings outpace retail 
price inflation. 

Any Chancellor has to balance infla- 
tion targets with the health of the econ- 
omy. In May the economy appeared to 
be bounding along, and there was con- 
cern about a build-up of inflationary 
pressures. At that time calls for higher 
interest rates appeared justified - but 
things have changed. 

Growth in the economy has visibly 


slowed over the summer. Unemploy- 
ment rose by 1,700 in July - the first 
increase in two years - suggesting that 
the economy is too weak to take a rise 
in interest rates. The housing market is 
flat. Even the upturn in retail sales has 
turned out to be largely an effect of 
retailers’ desperation to shift stock at 
any price. 

While the Bank warned earlier this 
month that interest rates should rise, 
Mr George has already notably toned 
down the urgency of his call for higher 
rates. What seems indisputable is that 
the balance of risks has changed. An 
increase in interest rates now could tip 
the economy over a diff. That risk is 
much greater now than the danger of 
an inflationary relapse. So Mr Clarke 
has good economic grounds to persist 
in his stance on interest rates. 

It is vitaL however, that he refuses to 
yield to the demands of Conservative 
backbenchers worried about their seats 
for big tax cuts in his November bud- 
get. With the latest figures suggesting 
that the PSBR will overshoot the tar- 
get for the financial year 1995-6 by as 
much as £5bn, there is no leeway for 
politically motivated tax cuts. Any room 
for economic manoeuvre should be 
used to cut interest rates rather than 
taxes, which would benefit the housing 
market and boost investment which has 
continued to disappoint. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Sir Rhodes Bqyson 


Can A-levels really be better? 


W c were told again this week that A- 
levcl standards have risen. Has the 
educational establishment pulled off its an- 
nual conjuring trick? Far more children of 
lower abilities are taking these exams, but 
wc arc expected to believe that they are 
more likely to succeed than when only an 
elite group of the most academic students 
took A-levels. What L employers and the 
Chief Inspector of Schools want to know 
is can these claims be believed? Or are the 
rising standards simply an illusion? 

in the old days, when we had the high- 
er school certificate, the Northern Ma- 
triculation Board kept its old examination 
scripts. Every five. 10 or 20 years they were 
sent out to the markers, so that there could 
be a general comparison. That way there 
was no doubt that standards of marking 
were constant. But now wc are told that 
there are no old scripts available for com- 
parisons. The evidence has been de- 
stroyed that could have told us what wc 
need to know - whether an A-lcvel cer- 
tificate is still a meaningful qualification. 

I would also question the new modular 
examinations that seem to be growing in 
popularity. These involve taking a six-week 
course in’the middle of your A-levels, then 
taking an exam at the end of this- If you 
pass, then it counts towards your A-level 
- and if you foil, you just take the module 
again. How does this fire up to the old ideal 
by which you studied for two years, mas- 
tered and remembered a body of knowl- 
edge and recalled it in the all-important 
exams? Modules are a useless way of test- 


ing a pupil’s ability to retain and under- 
stand tacts, and this is reflected in the sort 
of subjects for which they are used - me- 
dia studies, photography, psychology, 
sports studies and the like. By all means 
teach these subjects and issue qualifications 
- but don’t call them A-levels. 

It is important to challenge the ortho- 
doxy of the education world and this is a 
prime example. Much evidence from em- 
ployers suggests that schools still produce 
many poorly educated employees with cer- 
tificates they cannot trust It is unfair to the 
children themselves, who are having to woik 
harder to get into a real university, now that 
our higher education system has been 
messed up to create hundreds of institu- 
tions with widely different standards. 

I would suggest a thorough assessment 
of our A-lcvd standards, and a proper com- 
parison with the equivalent exams done by 
18-year-olds elsewhere in the world. Lei’s 
see what German teenagers have to mas- 
ter in foreign languages or maths -will our 
A-levels stand the comparison? 

I don’t mean to detract from the 

achievements of pupils who have done well 

this year, but it is in their own interests that 
we ascertain whether the grades they are 
proud of are truly the achievements they 
should be. 

The Coracrvatirc government has made 
the national curriculum workable. It must 
bring the same reality to higher education. 

The writer is Conservative MP for Brent 
North. 
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Spoiled picnic 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 

Using lottery money to subsidise ticket prices I Japanese veterans’ bad dreams 


from Mr David Sowers 
Sin It is naive to imagine that 
increasing the revenue support to 
the performing arts would lead 
to any substantial and sustained 
reduction in prices - as the Arts 
Council appears to hope that it 
would (“Lottery funds ‘to cut 
prices at theatre” 7 , 14 August). 

Experience shows that any 
extra support that a subsidised 
company receives is more likely 
to be spent on increasing the 
number and quality of produc- 
tions than usea to reduce prices: 
the management’s first priority 
is to improve its product, not to 
make it cheaper. Subsidies have 
a built-in tendency to rise, as the 
Arts Council should know. . ;* 
In Germany, where the_arts 
have been subsidised for fohger, 
the average subsidy forthe pub- 
lic theatres rose from 27 per cent 
of income in 1911 to 84 per cent 
of income in the 1980s. The lat- 
ter level is the sort of subsidy that 
British managers eiivy. >"■ 

Price does not in any case 
seem to be a major factor in 
determining the audience for 
subsided performances: a recent 
survey for the Arts Council 
found that only 4 per cent of 
respondents volunteered that 
price kept them away from such 
events, and reductions in prices 
would have a relatively small 
effect on demand. A 10 per 
cent reduction in prices might 
increase the audience by 5 per 
cent Most people who attend 
subsidised performances are well 
educated and not exactly poor. 


they may well consider price 
less important than quality. 

The main result of increasing 
revenue support for the arts 
would be to provide more bene- 
fits for the existing audience and 
managers. If the Government 
wants to make itself more popu- 
lar, it should accept that the 
majority wants less spent on the 
arts. The British SodaLAttitudes 
survey in 1994 found that only 10 
per cent of respondents wanted 
more spent on the arts, though 44 
per cent wanted this expenditure 
reduced. The Government would 
therefore reflect pubfic opinion if 
it withdrew all lottery funds from 
the Arte Council, and redirected 
them to charities. 
'Yoursfafthfully, 

David Sawers 

Angmering-on-Sea, West Sussex 
14 August 

From Ms Jodi Myers 
Sin; David lister’s artide (14 
August) aa the possibility of Lot- 
tery funds being used to cut ticket 
prices raises some important issues 


to attend, performances. 

The notion of public subsidy 
being used to keep ticket prices 
within the reach of a broad sec- 
tion of the population is not a 
new one; most people working 
in the arts believe that is its 
main function. Certainly, without 
grant-aid, ticket prices for a lot 
of events would be very much 
higher. It should be pointed out, 
however, that for the majority of 
organisations in receipt of public 


funding, ticket prices are nothing 
like those of the Royal Opera 
House or the RSC, with an aver- 
age of around £10 being com- 
mon, and many being much less. 

While greater financial sup- 
port is urgently needed to ensure 
that ticket prices do not rise 
inexorably and theatres remain 
open, offering exciting pro- 
grammes at a price well within 
reach of most, it would not be 
helpful for a specific ceiling to be 
set by any grant-giving body. Hik- 
ing into account local conditions, 
we charge as much as we can to 
those people who can afford to 
pay higher prices, in order that 
we can make available cheap 
tickets to those who can’L - - 

Certainly ticket prices, and 
the additional costs involved in 
going to a play, concert dr a bal- 
let (such as transport and baity- 
sitting) are an important consid- 
eration, but experience indicates 
that it is only one of maity. 

Much more important are the 
quality of an event and the oppor- 
tunity for entertainment (in 
the widest sense of the word) it 
offers. All. the research on this 
subject indicates that price is 
only one of many factors we 
need to take on boanl if the audi- 
ence for the arts is to be signifi- 
cantly widened. 

Youzs faithfully, 

Jodi Myers 
Director 

Warwick Arts Centre 
University of Warwick 
Coventry 
14 August 


From Mr John Ridpash 
Sin Of the tens of thousands of 
Japanese war veterans, now in 
their sixties and seventies, I won- 
der how many sleep peacefully? 
Maity must have witnessed or 
participated in massacres of Chi- 
nese, torture of prisoners and the 

endless toll of cold brutalities 
against the weak. Their society 
is stOl demanding almost total 
denial. Their dreams wiD hold the 
truth of their experiences. 

Our own ex-servicemen and 
women deserve all the support 
we can give them, especially over 
flashback memories and night 
tenors. The right kind of psy- 
chological interventions can 
promote cqmingto terms with 

ting them go.' p 
Yours faithfully, : i 
John Rideaxh 
Crediton, Devon 
WjAngust 

The writer was an Indian Army 
officer in Burma, 1946-47. 

From Mr Chris Devine ~ 

Sin P- Marchese (Letters, 16 
August) infers that those British 
sendee personnel who suffered 
in the Second World Whr have 
no right to complain, as we too 
behaved in a questionable man- 
ner towards the enemy. 

May L on behalf of Far East 
veterans, “whinge” to MrMaich- 
ese on the subject of being force 
marched for days on end through 
severe jungle under a blazing 
sun, by brutal Japanese soldiers, 
while dressed in rags, starving, 


Conference hastened invasion of Krajina 


From Professor Adrian Hastings 
Sir Some 200,000 additional 
refugees - Serbs from Krajina, 
Croats and Muslims from North- 
ern Bosnia - have been added in 
the past fortnight to the million 
or more ex- Yugoslavia refugees 
already sheltering somewhere. 
We wring our hands and blame 
Balkan barbarians but no one 
seems to ask why this happened 
when it did and whether the 
international community is not 
directly to blame for this latest 
devastating development com- 
ing, as it does, immediately after 
a much-trumpeted conference 
that Malcolm Rifldnd, its chair- 
man, declared a “great success”. 

The London conference was 
held in response to the foil and 
ethnic cleansing of Srebrenica, a 
town to whose “safely” the UN 
was committed and to the immi- 
nent foil of Zepa to whose fate 
die Conference quite brazenly 
dosed its eyes. 

General Mladic bad already 
threatened to wipe out all the 
“safe areas” and Bihac was 
clearly the most vulnerable, 
already overrun in large part by 
troops from Krajina. President 


Made in Norway, 
credited to the US 


From Mr Oystdn Frimck-Nidsen 
Sir: I read today (News Analysis, 
16 August) about six inventions 
that changed the world. One 
them is the aerosol box, which has 
indeed changed the world, but 
maybe in a way that we might 
have been better off without 
But the aerosol was not 
invented in New York in 1939, as 
your article states. Actually, the 
aerosol was patented in Norway, 
as early as 1929, by the chemist 
Erik Rotheim. It came into its 


Tudjman had already declared 
that Croatia could not allow the 
foil of Bihac. Nevertheless, the 
London conference chose to con- 
fine its threats to Gorazde, appar- 
eotiy leaving Bihac to its fate as 
Zepa had been left. 

If, instead, the conference bad 
emphatically declared that Nato 
would no longer tolerate any 
troops crossing the internation- 
ally recognised border from Kra- 
jina into Bihac, and that the 
thousands of UN soldiers already 
in Krajina, but doing nothing, 
would enforce one safe route for 
convoys into Bibac across the nar- 
row strip of 12 miles of Krajina 
to its west then there would 
most probably have been no 
Croatian offensive against Kra- 
jina at this time. the very 

day after the London Confer- 
ence, Croatia and Bosnia signed 
atreatyofccKJperatfoomcludnig 
a Croatian contribution to 
Bosnia’s defence “especially In 
the Bihac area”. 

It was the murder of Sre- 
brenica, the assault on Bihac and 
the failure of the London con- 
ference to respond effectively 
to either that made Thdjman’s 


first practical use in Norway only 
a few years later. 

Mr Rotheim’S invention was 
also patented in many other 
countries, amon£ them the US, 
Germany, Britain, France and 
Sweden. 

The aerosol was in small-scale 
use in Norway during the 1930s, 
but progress was slow until the 
Americans picked up the idea in 
1941. 

However, since the smart lit- 
tle box has proved so destructible, 
maybe we should leave the “hon- 
our” to the Americans? 

Yours faithfully, 

Oysisn Franck-Nielsen 
Oslo, Norway 


offensive inevitable and, indeed, 
right Mr Rifkmd’s “great suc- 
cess" seems to lie in having 
produced 200,000 additional 
refugees and a huge boost to 
ethnic cleansing everywhere. 
Yours faithfully, 

Adrian Hastings 
Department of Theology 
and Religious Studies 
University of Leeds 
Leeds 
16 August 

From Mr Tim Winter 
Sin The deaths of two British aid 
workers in Bosnia (report, 16 
August) raises urgent questions 
about the UN Protection Force 
mandate for Sarajevo. The men 
were driving at night without 

lights for fear of attracting the 
attention of Serb gunmen who 
routinely a t tac k aid vehicles along 
the Mount Igman route. 

The British and French troops 
deployed on Igman last month 
are authorised to defend UN 
convoys, but are under orders 
to refrain from protecting other 
aid vehicles. As a result, chari- 
ties such as ours run a lethal 
gauntlet of Serbian gunfire casu- 
ally levelled at us without fear 
of punishment. 


The UN mandate on Igman 
has now resulted in two British 
deaths. More will certainly follow 
unless that mandate is changed to 
permit our troops to defend our 
aid workers. The UN claims to be 
in Bosnia to defend the relief 
effort of which the voluntary 
organisations are a key part - it 
must now be asked to put that 
commitment into practice. 

Yours sincerely, 

Tim Winter 
Chairman 

Bosnia Aid Committee of Oxford ! 

Oxford 

16 August 

From Ms Nikkie du Preez 
Sin Robert Wokler (Letters, 16 
August) writes of '‘the harm 
done to Britain's moral standing 
throughout the world by its 
appeasement of terror”. Britain 
is surely redeemed by the actions 
of its volunteer aid workers -who 
risk their lives in Bosnia every 
day. They at least refuse to stand 
by and watch. 

Yours sincerely, 

Nikkie du Preez 
Director 
Bosnia Now 
Edinburgh 
16 August 


A royal 
awakening 


From Mr Des Wood 
Sin Farther to K. K Bread’s let- 
ter (12 August), there is another 
explanation regarding George 
ITs rising to his feet during Han- 
del’s Messiah. This occurred at the 
start of the Hallelujah Chorus, 
which is a trifle forte. There is a 


school of thought that holds His 
Majesty had fallen asleep and, 
upon being awakened by magnif- 
icent “Hallelujahs”, believed the 
oratorio had finished and rose to 
his feet to applaud the greatness 
of Handel’s work. The audience 
followed aiit -after an, he was the 
King of England - and the tradi- 
tion continues to this day. 

Yours sincerely, 

Des Wood 
Aldershot, Hampshire 
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Powered by 
British Gas 

From Mr F. J. Kean 
Sin I saw a diesel London black 
cab last week advertising itself as 
powered by Natural Gas. It 
occurred to me that if a hard- 
nosed London cab driver can be 

g irsuaded to convert his taxi, 
ritish Gas could do worse than 
to consider combining parts of 
its transport and advertising 
budgets and invest in a similar 
conversion programme for its 
vehicle fleet. An initiative such 
as this might just allow it to claim 
some environmental bonus 
points and gain some good pub- 
licity into the bar gain 
And if that works, how about 
steam- and electricafly-powenwi. 
transport fleets for the wateV 
and electricity authorities? 

Yours sincerely, 

F. J. Kean 
London, NW 3 
15 August 

Man without 
a mission 

from Mr Roland A. HiU 
Sir Tb take the letter from The 
B. A. Hopkinson ("4 

told fellow guests at my son’s 
wedding (in South Carolina) that 
I had worked m Central Africa 
the presumption bv 
S sues 15 * present was that I 
nad been a missionary. Wh »t 

etecould 1 possibly^vc been 

***? 0Qe a Dis- 

Jja-a«e rin te Cok 

Tours faithfully, 

Roland Hill 

Pershore, 

Worcestershire 
14 August 


OaV' 


suffering from dehydration, 
malaria, dysentery, rotting open 
wounds, made to work building 
a railway in appalling conditions, 
being beaten senseless with a 
rifle butt and losing an eye or 
limb in the process. All this while 
watching your friends die in 
agony ail around you. 

Spread this over three years 
and then enquire: “Had this hap- 
pened to Mr Marchese, woufri 
he like to whinge about it?" M- 
Yours faithfully, 

Chris Devine 
Salisbury 

From Ms Karin Scarsbrook 
Sir It is just as well that the new’ 
Japanese owners of the former 
County Hall (London) agreed to 
the staging of the 50th anniver- 
sary commemorations of VJ Day 
for the people involved in the Far 
Eastern campaigns. But I wonder 
if anyone knew of a final irony. 

Ralph Knott, architect of the 
winning design for the budding 
in 1908, had a stepson, Clifford 
Longden. An officer in the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps, following 
service in the 17th/21st Lancers, 
Clifford surrendered in Singa- 
pore and was a Japanese FoW for 
three and a half years. As our 
“Grumps", he told little of the 
horrors, preferring anecdote fot£ 
his young audience. He woulc^ 
have appreciated this coinci- 
dence, and the incident's judi- 
cious outcome, I am sure. 

Yours sincerely, 

Karin Scarsbrook 
Re dhill , Surrey 
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Poverty, but not as you know it, Roy 


laboul w^poji^ La^HK^had^e 

pwjfcCS tSSSSSfc 

^ ^ boweven 

«SSK:'Sr„"ss- 

0f ^ d «advaSg^ 

( f 1S Pf ssessecL This, hellS 

should be done by an attack on 
poverty - specifically through imp- 
ravements lo the basic pensic^ andfa 
massive building programme. Should 
J“ e anti-pwerty strategy he advances 
adopt^ most of the poor will be 

* yfasjffistss 

«^ Bu i hW' will the voters, including 
OKKt of the poor themselves, react? 

On these big issues the punters have 
always been streets ahead of where the 
politicians think they are. The top- 
down, state-dominated strategy is 
likely to reignite all those old fears 
about Labour throwing money at 
every problem. 

That is not to say that money does 
not have to be spent, or that an effec- 
tive anti-poverty strategy should not be 
a key part of Labour’s coming mani- 
festo. It must be. There is little point 
in winning unless we are in business to 
move opportunities sharply in favour 
of the dispossessed. It is just that 
Roy’s solution no longer fits the bill. 

Not only have people’s aspirations 
changed spectacularly, but an equally 
decisive change has taken place in the 
.. causes of low income. An effective 
anti-poverty programme must matc h 



Labour’s former deputy leader has said the party 
must shift its emphasis. Here, Frank Field takes 
issue with his notion of an anti-poverty strategy 


these changes. So, too, must a politi- 
cal programme shadow the decisive 
change to the privatisation of life that 
goes so far beyond Mrs Ts privatisa- 
tion measures as to make it absurd to 
mention them in the breath. 

The approach of the Thirties, or 
even the Smies, is no longer relevant. 
The world to which these programmes 
were addressed has largely disinte- 
grated. Rpy is right that unemployment 
must be tackled. But it is not like the 
old days. Britain is a small cog in a fast- 
growing global economy. Many of 
those well-paying unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs have gone for ever. Effec- 
tive policy has to start from this point, 
many recent demands for 


have created the very culture of 
dependency they publidy despise. 
Means-tested welfare teaches people 
at best to “work the system” and at 
worst to commit fraud. 

It is crucial to Erik together two long- 
term strategies if Labour is to break 


uve pojicy has to start from this point 
So many recent demands for an 
attack on poverty are in the “more of 
the same” mould. The poor are to be 
done good to, and there is little or no 
discussion on the part they should play 
in an effective strategy. Labour’s new 
approach to welfare reform must take 
account of how benefit systems react 
on people’s characters. The fastest- 
growing bundle of welfare benefits are 
offered on the basis of a means test. 
Yet means tests penalise effort, con- 
fiscate savings and tax honesty. By con- 
centrating help in this form, the lories 


First, means tests must be phased out 
-perhaps a 20-year task -m favour of 
a new system of insurance. Such an 
insurance-based welfare system incul- 
cates those moral values which society 
wants to protect and advance. Equally 
important, it may now be that an 
insurance-based system is the only 
kind the electorate will support 

And second, income support needs 
to be turned on its head, forming a life 
raft that takes people off benefit into 
work. 

These sorts of proposals arc not 
about cutting welfare bills. Given the 
changes that are rewriting our lives - 
the loss of jobs-for-life, and living for 
up to 30 years beyond the three score 
years and 10 - rafts for more, not less, 
to be spent on welfare by those in 
work. A new unemployment insur- 
ance, for instance, must reflect the fad 
that many of us will move quickly 


between employers over the whole of 
our working lives. Similarly, most 
pensioners will soon be living beyond 
their SOth birthday. When pensions 
were first introduced at the age of 70, 
the average length of life was 48 
years. But handing over successive 
parts of the welfare state to a new 
insurance corporation or society run 
by contributors would have a major 
impact cm the government’s budget 
ana thereby on tax levels. 

I do not believe voters are going to 
be prepared to pay more of their 
income to finance their welfare unless 
they have a decisive say over the 
schemes. The National Insurance Cor- 
poration must be run by the punters. 
A universal private pension provision, 
which would run alongside the state 
retirement pension, must result in 
individuals owning their own pension 
capital. Moreover, this scheme of 
compulsory savings for the second 
pension -for that is what Labour will 
need to advocate - must also allow 
people to borrow against their savings 
capital, within care hilly defined limits. 

As to a radical overhaul of income 
support, instead of anyone being able 
to daim entitlement for almost untim- 


A 50-year quest to excel has succeeded - too well Peter Tasker surveys a disconcerting future 

The era of Japan Inc is over 

T OKYO - The 50th anniversary of 
the end of the Second World War 


finds the Japanese in as unusually 
troubled and self-questioning mood. 
For 1995 has truly been an annus hor- 
ribiHs. In all sorts of ways, the myths 
that have sustained Japan through the 
post-war decades have been coming 
apart at the seams. 

^ It started on the morning of 17 Jan- 

" uary when in a few shuddering seconds 
the centre of Kobe was turned into a 
rubble-strewn wasteland. The human 
cost -5,000 dead and 40,000 homeless 
right in the heart of one of the world’s 
richest cities - was traumatic enough. 
The shock was compounded by what 
jwas.reyealed. about the. reliability- of_ ; 
the authorities. All the elaborate dis- 
aster drills and failsafe procedures 
were shown to be useless. Reside ms 
were left to dig the dead and wounded 
out of the debris unaided; fires bla 2 ed 
unheeded due to the fire brigade’s 
inability to obtain any water. 

An even more shocking event fol- 
lowed - the nerve-gas attack on the 
Tokyo underground. The subsequent 
revelations about the schemes of cult- 
leader Shoko Asahaia, a figure who 
could have stepped out of the pages 
of the weirdest “manga” comic-book, 
knocked giant holes the myth of the 
t safe, well-governed society. Is it pos- 
* sible that foe police really bad no idea 
what , was happening? If not, they 
were incompetent If they did, they 
were hugely irresponsible in allowing 
it to continue. _ 

Economic policy-makers have fared 
no better. A series of grave misjudg- 
ments has brought foe most dynamic 
economy of foe post-war era to the 
closest condition to a debt deflation 
that the world has seen for 60 years. 
Zero growth, collapsing asset mar- 
kets, a banking system rotten with 
deb t -the obvious problems are unwel- 
come enough. The more disturbing fea- 
ture has been the government’s inabil- 
ity to master a situation which, given 
Japan’s capital resources, should be by 
no means beyond solution. Again, the 
weakness of a system based not cm rules 

but on foe exercise of bureaucratic dis- 
cretion has been made manifest- 
The protracted economic slump is 
having significant side-effects. Intense 
pressure to cut costs is forcing changes 
in Japan’s post-war corporate cul- 
ture When the growth machine stops, 
lifetime employment ^ seniority 
pay become unaffordable. When the 
stock market collapses, the practice erf 

companies “cross-holding^ each 

other’s shares becomes a reape for 
I disaster. When large chunks of mmi- 

~ ufacturinsindu^rymcn/e^ore- 

a process which has only just begun - 
the&*Su network of suppliers and 
subcontractors has to be cut away at 

50 Ah thfewiu have far-reaching social 
-i^ffins. Through foe lifetime- 



Survivors of the Kobe earthquake and (below) children in Hiroshima after the atomic bomb Photographs: Reuter 


employment system workers have 
allowed themselves to be exploited in 
terms of working conditions in return 
for long-term security. Stmilariy, small 
companies have allowed themselves lo 
be aominated by large companies in 
return for stable business relations. 
Sacrifice in return for risk-sharing - 
that is the grand bargain at the heart 
of Japanese-styie capitalism and foe 
impressive social cohesion it has fos- 
tered. As the pre-war record shows, 
there is nothing culturally determined 
about Japanese social stability. 

The current slide down the GNP 
growth (able is profoundly disorient- 
ing for a nation that has defined itself 
almost exclusively in terms of eco- 
nomic success. The path Japan has 
taken over the past 50 years was 
mapped out by Japan’s greatest post- 
war prime minster, Shigeru Yosbida. 
According to the “Yoshida doctrine”, 
Japan could return to the first rank of 
nations only by concentrating all its 
efforts on economic development. It 
would provide forward bases that 
would allow the US nubiaiy to domi- 
nate the Pacific. In return, it would 
recei ve free protection and open mar- 
kets. At home politics would be dom- 
inated by the one-partyrole of the Lib- 
eral Democrat Party, winch was set up 

in 1955 with foe help of CIA funding. 

Real power, bowerer, would remain 
in the hands of the bureaucracy. Ex- 
ports would be prioritised, consump- 
tion repressed and foreign competi- 
tion kept out of strategic sectors imtu 
it was too late to make a difference. 



Industry would be organised hierar- 
chically, and company unions encour- 
aged in the place of trade unions. 

It worked like a dream. Starting 
with the stimulus of Korean Whr 
demand, the Japanese economy took 
off on a super-charged reconstruction 
boom. Inflation and labour militancy 
-both serious problems in foe imme- 
diate post-war years -were ruthlessly 
quelled, and the left-wing opposition 
marginalis ed. Self-Defence Forces 
were set up^ in apparent defiance of 
the Peace Constitution, but America’s 
nuclear umbrella provided all foe 
protection anyone needed. 


The Tokyo Olympics in 1964 
marked Japan’s return lo interna- 
tional respectability. In the same year 
Japan sloughed off the official classi- 
fication of “developing nation” and 
was accepted into the OECD. Since 
then the factories have poured out an 
ever more sophisticated range of 
goods, incomes have soared and 
Japan’s great companies have become 
leading players in the global economy. 

So the psychological effect of the 
current slump runs deep. Over the 
years. Japan has grown accustomed to 
its industrial strategies being criti- 
cised. feared, admired and imitated. In 
the hubristic Eighties, Japanese intel- 
lectuals even talked of a “reverse 
Marshall Plan” through which Japan 
would bail out that economic basket- 
case the United States. 

Indeed, from the other side of the 
Pacific, the situation looked threat- 
ening. Japanese companies were dom- 
inating key hi-tech industries and 
snapping up trophy assets such as 
Columbia Pictures and the Rocke- 
feller Center. An influential group of 
Washington insiders was suggesting 
that American policy should be geared 
towards the “containment” of Japan- 
ese industrial power - a deliberate 
echo of Dulles-era Cold War rhetoric. 

Unlike the original “evil empire" 
foe industrial verson is still alive and 
kicking. But containment is no longer 
necessary. The trophy assets are bemg 
sold off at knockdown prices and Jap- 
anese companies are struggling to 
keep up in new growth areas such as 


multi-media and PC networking. 
While nobody was looking, the Japan- 
ese have done an excellent job of con- 
taining themselves. 

The Americans, however, are unre- 
lenting. Trade frictions appear to be 
endless and both liberal Democrats 
and right-wing isolationists have been 
questioning the value of the US-Japan 
Security Treaty, the bnlwark of Japan’s 
entire post-war foreign polity. Popu- 
lar sentiment is reflected in the suc- 
cess of Japan-bashing best -sellers such 
as Michael Crichton’s Ruing Sun and 
Tom Clancy’s Debt of Honour . 

The eruption of bitterness about 
Japan’s actions half a century ago can 
be seen in much the same term& Sim- 
ply put. the West no longer needs 
Japan as an ally in the fight against 
Communism. Conflicts, whether about 
dosed markets or the treatment of 
PoWs and “comfort women”, can be 
brought out into the open. 

From the Japanese point of view, 
foe natural response would seem to be 
a shift away from reliance on the West 
to an Asia-oriented strategy. Indeed, 
since the Meiji Restoration in 1873, 
Japanese intellectuals have veered 
between pro-Western and pan-Asian 
yearnings. The last swing to pan- 
Asianism supplied the ideological 
impetus to the Pacific War. Another 
such swing could have unfavourable 
consequences for all concerned. For 
this time there is competition within 
Asia itself. Another superpower 
already' exists, nud ear-armed, increas- 
ingly powerful in economic terms, 
and as unpredictable and touchily 1 
nationalistic as Japan was on its own 
emergence on to the world stage. In 
the 21st century pan-Aaanism will be 
a high-risk strategy. 

Japan's long march -which began | 
not with Yoshida but with the Meiji 
Restoration itself - reached its goal in 
the Eighties. In wealth and technol- 
ogy, Japan had finally caught up with 
the leading countries of the WesL Die j 
first attempt ended in disaster 50 years 
ago. The second achieved everything 1 
that Yoshida could have hoped for. i 
Yet in some ways his vision may bare 
been too successful for Japan’s own 
good. The Japan Inc system became 
too powerful, too rigid. In retrospect, 
the elimination of politics as a creative 
force in society now* looks like a fatal 
flaw. 

The premises on which the system 
was built - American goodwill, an im- 
mature. fast-growing economy, bureau- 
cratic wisdom - are crumbling away, 
but Japan's natural powers of adapta- 
tion seem to have atrophied. No doubt 
time wil] restore them, but this phase 
of political and psychological restruc- 
turing has many more years to run. 

The writer is cm analyst and author. His 
navel, ‘Silent Thunder', is published by 
Orion, £4.99. 
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iied duration, all able-bodied long- 
term claimants should be required lo 
draw up career plans. Income support 
would then act as an educational 
maintenance allowance, helping 
claimants achieve their ambitions. 
Most of the poor in my constituency 
have never been asked what they want 
to achieve during the rest of their fives. 

This reform wifi begin to hare a 
decisive effect on the most important 
cause of children being raised on low* 
income. Unemplovment used lo be 
the culprit Now those children who 
are on income support because they 
are part of a one-parent family are 
double the number in families whose 
breadwinner is unemployed. 

In addition, there wiU need to be a 
medley of other programmes targeted 
towards particular groups. One of the 
most important wiU he for the long- 
term unemployed male worker. No 
amount of massive housing pro- 
grammes advocated by Roy Hatters- 
ley will offer these workers hope, let 
alone a job. Building programmes 
should only he sanctioned if accom- 
panied by pukka training schemes 
and the possibility of work on the pro- 
ject thereafter. This is where John 
Prescott's careful studies in (he 
regional economy will pay dividends. 

So Roy is right in insisting that 
Labour must have a dear strategy to 
tackle poverty. But it must be one look- 
ing forward to die new mflleimtuin, and 
not backwards into a world which, for 
all too many, has already disappeared. 

The writer is Labour SIP for Birkenhead. 


comment 

The root of 
Earth’s problem 


T oday we welcome hack Mr 
Weatherman to answer all 
your questions about the cur- 
rent heatwave. All yours, Mr 
Weatherman! 

Is this die laxtest. summer since ... i* 
Mr Weatherman writes: Yes. 
Since when? 

Mr Weatherman writes: Yes. 
This is the hottest summer 
since when. 

And the driest? 

Mr Weatherman writes: Oh, 
yes. it’s certainly the driest. 
Since when. 

Since records began. 1 
Mr Weatherman writes; Oh. 
yes, certainly since 1 K7U. 
it 7 uU happened in IS 70 .' 

Mr Weatherman writes: Well, in 
1870. or just about then, 
Thomas Aha Edison patented 
the first records in the United 
States. There is a claim from the 
French that their inventor. 
Charles Cros, got there ju*»i 
before Edison, hut his device, 
although ingenious, would never 
really have been practicable ... 
What on earth has all this got to 
do nith the weather? 

Mr Weatherman writes: I’m 
Sony. It's this blasted heat. It’s 
got to me. Sometimes 1 can’t 
even concentrate on what I’m 
meant to be ... I’m sorry. You 
were saying? 

K ell it occurred to me that if ire 
aren't haxvtgnunhav. i w must be 
having it sotnewhen- else. / truvm. 
the water doesn’t just tlisappein; 
docs it? It keeps on fading. So 
where is it fading? And can »regt» 
there and get some? If v>v an tun- 
ing the driest summer since htinvn 
JtaxiSwfau somenhuv else must 
be havittg the wettest summer 
since records began. When- is it? 
Mr Weatherman writes: I don't 
know. I was only hired to answer 
questions about the British 
weather scene. I haven’t done 
my homework on anywhere else. 
Hnun. Well getting 'back to our 
summer , ; one thing /’re noticed is 
that although the fields are 
parched brown, the hedges in the 
countryside are as green as ever. 
Why is this? Is there more water 
in hedges or something? 

Mr Weatherman writes: No. It’s 
because things in fields are 
always cut short, but things in 
hedges are left to grow long. 
Are you saying that tall plants 
need less water than short ones? 
Mr Weatherman writes: Well, 
you would certainty think so to 
look at the landscape. All the 
brown stuff is short-cropped 
grass. All the green stuff is tall 
hedgerow stuff and trees. But 
there’s a paradox involved here. 
If you leave a thing to grow laQ. 
then its root system goes deep 
and h can reach down farther to 
where the damp earth is. If you 
cm it short, like a lawn, the tools 
get the message that they don’t 
have to go deep, so they don’t 
Do roots really get messages? 
Mr Weatherman writes: Sure. 
And grass roots get the strangest 
messages of all. Think about it: 
we cut grass once a fortnight. No 
other plant gets cut anything 


like that often. A fanner might 
crop wheat twice a > ear. We crop 
grass twice :i month. This makes 
grass paranoid. It doesn't know 
what is expected of it- Most 
lawns are. clinically sjvaking, 
manic dcprc*si> e. We feed them 
and water them, and as s**m as 
they show signs of growing, we 
cut them savagely! No wonder 
grass suvs to itself: “Sluff this for 
a lark!” That, I believe, is why*' 
much grass has gone brown this 
summer. Its having a nervous 
breakdown. 

Hnnn. How hmg is this hot 
n father g dug /< > gt i ivi for ? 

Mr Weaihirrman writes: For a 
longtime. 

//■nr ’ 

Mr Weatherman writes: A very 
long lime. 

Just him' long tv that.’ 

Mr Weatherman writes: A very, 
very. very, very long time. 

Till n\’i*iL\ end ' 1 
Mr Weatherman writes: 
Records base already ended. 
Haw duy' 

Mr Weatherman writes: Oh, yes- 



It’s all tapes and CDs now. 

No, c tune on. answer the ques- 
tion. Do you think the heatwave 
is just a cyclical thing or is global 
warming taking oivr? 

Mr Weatherman writes: I think 
it’s even worse than that. 

What could be worse 
than global wanting? 

Mr Weatherman writes: The 
end iff the world. 

The end of the world? My God, 
you'n' not serious! 

Mr Weatherman writes: Want 
to bet? 

Is this a biblical end of the world? 
Is God punishing us for ad our 
sins ? Is he punishing the Japan- 
ese far their war crimes, and tak- 
ing the rest of us with them? 

Mr Weatherman writes: No - it 
seems more likely that James 
Lovelock's Gaia theory Is being 
fulfilled. If you remember. Love- 
lock maintained (hat Earth was 
a self-healing organism and that 
if anything went wrung, the 
planet itself would deal with the 
trouble. Well clearly, humanity 
is what is wrong with Earth. & 
human beings vanished. Earth 
could revert to its normal eco- 
logical evolution. 

My God. Are you saying that ... ? 
Mr Weatherman writes: Yes. 
This current outbreak of 
fiercely hot weather is nothing 
less than an attempt by Earth 
to rid itself of the human race. 
(Foru fact shea tvi how to avoid 
the coming immolation, send an 
sae and a blank cheque to Mr 
Weatherman, cio this column. I 


What can 

Windows '95 

do for you ? 


You’ve heard that 
Windows 95 will give you 
‘more power, more freedom, more fun’ 


Want to know how? 


The Independent will be publishing the 
definitive guide to Windows 95, a 20 
page pullout within Network on Monday 
21st August. Essential reading for 
anybody who wort® with, already owns 
or is intending to purchase a computer. 
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Heatwave boom for drinks firms 

The heatwave has sent sales of soft drinks and ice cream soar- 
ing with several drinks groups announcing increased production 
to cope with demand. Coca-Cola said sales last week were 30 
per cent higher than last year. Bass has increased production 
of Hoopers Hooch, its new alcoholic lemonade, while Birds Eye 
Walls says ice cream sales are substantially higher than last year. 
Pub groups such as Whitbread said beer sales were doing well 
in the heat, though there was less evidence on sales of pub food. 
Shares in drinks groups Cadbury- Schweppes and AG Barr rose 
yesterday on the back of strong sales figures. 

Eurotunnel update in October 

Eurotunnel has promised to update its forecast of 1995 results 
in early October, when it will also report on Erst half earnings. 
“Until* then. Eurotunnel's management refuses to comment on 
figures given by various observers,” the company said. La Tri- 
bune Dcs Fosses, a french construction journal, has reported that 
an association of small Eurotunnel shareholders expects the com- 
pany to post a net loss of around Sbn francs this year, which com- 
pares with Eurotunnel's own estimate in May last year (hat the 
loss would be 4.7bn francs. 

Chairman retires 

The chairman and chief executive of Barr & Wallace Arnold 
Trust. J Malcolm Barr, is to retire writh immediate effect David 
Winterbottom. a non -executive director, has replaced him as chair- 
man. Richard Bell, currently financial controller and compa- 
ny secretary, is appointed finance director. 

Successful bid for brokers 

King & Shaxson announced that its recommended offers for 
regional stockbrokers Allied Provincial had been declared un- 
conditional. Valid acceptances had been received covering 96.4 
per cent of the entire issued share capital. 

De La Rue expands in US 

A US subsidiaiy of the De La Rueprinting and packaging group 
is to buy McCorquodale Security Cards from LHC Corporation 
for an initial payment of S 22.3m. A further payment of up to 
£5m depends on profits for the 13 months to March 1996. 
McCorquodale makes payment cards for customers in North 
.America. Operating profits were $1.5m for the year to Febru- 
ary 1995. De La "Rue said the acquisition would further 
strengthen its position as a supplier of transaction systems to 
the North American market. 

Machine tool exports soar 

Sales of UK machine tools climbed 1225 per cent in the sec- 
ond quarter compared with the previous quarter, due mainly 
to a 23.2 per cent jump in exports, the Central Statistical Of- 
Gce said. There was a 7.9 per cent increase in home turnover. 
Compared with the same period a year ago, total turnover 
increased by 8.1) per cent. Total orders on hand at the end of 
June showed a 4.5 per cent increase compared with March. 


Brieriey sells out 

Brier! ey Investments has sold all its 1 13 per cent stake in Guin- 
ness Peat Group, some 47m shares, at a price of 67 NZ cents 
per share. The sale raised NZ$3 1.Sm (£13 Jm). 


BSkyB plots digital TV 
as profits soar to £ 155 m 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

BSkyB, the satellite television 
company 40 per cem-owned by 
Rupert Murdoch’s News Cor- 
poration, yesterday laid claim to 
being Britain's most profitable 
commercial television opera- 
tion, as pre-tax profits rose 67 
per cent to £155m. 

The chief exeentive, Sam 
Chisolm, said the group was “in 
talks with everyone" to plot an 
aggressive entry into digital ter- 
restrial television, following the 
Government’s publication of a 
consultative document earlier 
this month. 

■'More importantly, every- 
one is talking to us," he said. 

The satellite and cable broad- 
caster “has the programming 
that drives this kind of tech- 
nology", Mr Chisolm said. 
BSkyB, through deals with Hol- 
lywood studios and acquisi- 
tions of rights to sporting 
events, has developed a port- 
folio of channels that are broad- 
cast to 4.2 milli on UK homes, 
either by direct-to-home (DTH) 
satellite or via cable. 

Fully-owned channels include 
Skyl, Sky Sports and Sky 
Movies. The company also dis- 
tributes channels for third par- 
ties, including music network 
MTV and, starting in the au- 
tumn, the Disney Channel. 

Mr Chisolm yesterday land- 
ed the Government's approach 
to digital terrestrial television, 
which will usher in at least 18 
new channels available in the 
majority of British homes. 
‘There are no rules or restric- 
tions," he said. “Everyone can 



pUe in. And that suits a company 
like Sky down to the ground.” 

He added that BSkyB in- 
tended to introduced digital 
satellite television, capable of 
transmitting as many as 3X1 new 
channels, “sooner rather than 
later". While BSkyB would not 
subsidise the cost of set-top box- 
es required to receive di gital sig- 
nals, Mr Chisolm said there 
were “plenty of people who 
would be ready to do so, in or- 
der to gel into this market". 

BSkyB’s traditional broad- 
casting business grew sharply in 
the year to the end of June, with 
revenues rising by 41 per cent 
to £777-9m and pre-tax profits 
up by 67 per cent to £L553m 
from £92.9m last time, in line 
with City forecasts. The shares 
gained slightly to close at 345p. 
Analysts said the High share 
price reflected expectations that 
the stock will be mduded in the 
FT-SE 100, attracting index- 
linked funds, once Pearson 
completes its sale of a 9.75 per 
cent stake. It is assum ed the 
public holding of BSkyB would 
thereafter be wide enough to 
meet Stock Echange rules re- 
garding eligibility for the index. 

BSkyB added 686,000 more 
subscribers in the past year, ad- 
vertising revenues grew by 18 
percent to£92m, while income 
from installin g dishes more 
than doubled to £15-8m. 

Costs rose by the same per- 
centage as revenues, Richard 
Brooke, group finance director, 
conceded. He added that ag- 
gressive purchases of. pro- 
gramming would continue to 
drive costs. The aim, he said, 
was to attract more subscribers. 

Mr Chisolm said; “We will 
continue to be aggressive pur- 
chasers ctf software," adding that 
“digital will be a quantum leap. 
It will malm the growth of our 
system relentless, giving people 
more programming and there- 
fore more reasons to buy." 

Some analysts warned that 
the transition to digital would 
be costly for BSkyB, running to 
“several tens of milli ons" of 
pounds. The costs will be im- 
mense, and profits will be a way 
off,” said one analyst. There was 
also concern about the costs of 



BBC in 

talks on 

digital 

television 

MATHEW HORSMAN 

The BBC has joined Japanese 
electronics company Sony and 

telecoms giant BT in an indus- • 
try-wide working group to de- £ 
velop digital terrestrial tell. 

source denied that, 
the group constituted a com- 
mercial alliance. 

“Membership will be open to 

all those with a genuine inter- 
ested in devoloping common 

standards to encourage the 
emergence of digital televi- 
sion," he said. 

The group, which wul also in- 
clude the ITV companies. 
Channel 4. transmission com- 
pany NTL and Motorola. will is- 
sue a press release today or on 
Monday detailing the memo- 
randum of underetanding. 

The BBC refused to com- 
ment officially- A spokesperson 
said; “The BBC has always em- 
phasised that co-operation 
among programme makers, ser- & 
vice providers, set manufactur- “ 
ers and retailers would be 
essential if digital terrestrial is 
to succeed." 

News of the working group 
follows the publication last 
week of the Government's con- 
sultative document on digital 
terrestrial television, inviting 
comments on how “through- 
the-air" digital broadcasting 
might be developed m the UK. 

Hie Green Paper suggests 
that companies will be able to 
bid for “multiplex licences" al- 
lowing them to broadcast up to 
three streams of programming. 

The transmission ana reception 
technology has yet to be fully 


Sam Chisholm: plotting an aggressive entry into digital TV 
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extending prog ramming deals 
with film producers and sport- 
ing organisations. 

But other analysts were less 
worried. “Digital will come 
much more slowly than many 
people appear to think.” Robert 
Jollxffe, media analyst at Hoare 
Govetti-said. “The only down 1 -* 
side for BSkyB is if Rupert Mur- - 
doch decides to give Sam 
Chisolm something else to do.” 


Pearson, the media and urfonnation congjkHnerate, has confirmed 
it will sell all or most of its 9.75 percent holding in BSkyB, net- 
ting up to £550m, wiles Mathew Horsman. It has appointed BZW 
and Go ldman Sachs as global co-ordinators of the secondary 
offering, and will seek shareholder approval for die disposal at 
an EGM on 5 September. BSkyB is expected to be included soon 
in the FTSE-100, a move that would attract index-linked funds. 

Pearson has carried die BSkyB stake at £429m on its books. 
AssnmitagaiESSOm'safopric^ foe stake would generate pre-tax 
profits of fUOm in tfaec aw e n t y ean Capital gains of about £18(hn 
would be triggered, but Pfearson has already made provisions for 
£14L5m of this, leaving a net gain of £70m. 


developed but it is believet 
the system could operate bv 
1997. 

BT is viewed as a natural part- 
ner for broadcasters in the de- A 
velopment of digital terrestrial * 
television. 

Under currenL rules, it is 
barred from using its network 
to broadcast television signals, 
in a move designed to encour- 
age the development of the 
embryonic cable sector. That 
prohibition will be reviewed at 
the end of the decade. Digital 
terrestrial television, by contrast 
is open to aD comers, subject to 


Tarmac deputy 
quits to bid for 
homes division 


TOM STEVENSON 

Deputy City Editor 

Tarmac took a step closer to its 
Tanned withdrawal from 
ousebuilding yesterday when 
John Lovering, its chief oper- 
ating officer and one of chief ex- 
ecutive Neville Simms' two 
deputies, resigned to put to- 
gether proposals to buy the 
£400m homes operation. 

The company, Britain's sec- 
ond-biggest housebuilder after 
rival Wimpey, said all disposal 
options remained open and 
stressed that Mr Lovering 
would not be given favourable 
treatment over any other po- 
tential bidder. Mr Love ring 
leaves the board at the end of 
the month and is not expected 
to return to the company from 
his current holiday. 

Having joined Tarmac from 
Sears two and a half years ago, 
Mr Love ring has no experience 
of the housebuilding industry. 
His responsibilites at Tarmac 
included business planning, 
human resources and the recent 
restructuring of the American 
operation. 

Before joining the company 
he spent seven years at Sears, 
where he was appointed finance 
director in 1988. 

Tarmac is open to offers from 
trade buyers and has also con- 
sidered a flotation of the house- 
building operations, which 
generated operating profits of 
£64m from the sale of just over 
6.000 houses last year. It is un- 


derstood, however, to believe a 
management buyout to be the 
most likely exit route. 

When Tarmac announced it 
was quitting the home building 
market at foe beginning of foe 
month, foe move was widely 
viewed as a vote of no-confi- 
dence in an already fragile 
market, a charge foe company 
strongly denied. 

Mr Simms claimed foe with- 
drawal simply reflected Tar- 
mac's inability to develop afl its 
businesses to their full potential. 

The news prompted a call, 
however, from foe mortgage 
and construction industries for 
more government intervention 
to revive foe stagnant housing 
market. 

Those calls have been rein- 
forced since then by further falls 
in house prices and foe an- 
nounced withdrawal of BICC, 
another large housebuilder, 
from the market. 

It is not known how far Mr 
Lovering has progressed in foe 
search tor funds which would 
have to total more than foe 
division's net assets of £539m 
and probably closer to £400m. 

The withdrawal of Tarmac 
from bousing is foe latest stage 
in the reconstruction of the 
company since Mr Simms took 
control three years ago. He 
inherited a heavfly indebted, 
loss-making group that had 
been brought to its knees by the 
expansion of its housing oper- 
ations in the boom conditions 
of foe late 1980s. 


‘Casualties likely’ in insurance 


nic cicum 

Motor insurance premiums look 
set to remain at their present low 
levels for another year and are 
likely to force a number of di- 
rect insurers out of foo market, 
one of foe UK's fastest-growing 
insurers predicted yesterday. 

Independent Insurance, whose 
pre-tax profits rose 58 per cent 
to £16m for the first half of 
1995, said that by the middle of 
next year many insurers would 
want to push rates bade up. 

But even if they were able to 
do so, foe effect of any premi- 
um rise would probably not be 
fdt until at least 12 months from 
now. Independent's chief exec- 
utive. Michael Bright, argued. 

“Competition is intense and 
many of our competitors seem 


to have reacted by reducing 
rates without taking full account 
of the quality or source of busi- 
ness," Mr Bright said. 

“It is our firm view that this 
will result in casualties within 
the market. Our policy remains 
uncompromising on standards 
of risk management and pro- 
tection. Therefore we only work 
with those brokers and clients 
who look for a consistent ap- 
proach and are prepared to take 
responsibility for controlling 
foe risks they face." 

On foe motor side. Inde- 
pendent has reacted against 
soft rates by targeting niche, 
non-standard risks, such as vin- 
tage cars, the Stagecoach bus 
fleet and even the Willi ams 
Formula 1 racing team. 

In June 1994 standard risks 


on its books- conventional car 
drivers - accounted for about 
half of business. By June this 
year, the ratio had drifted to less 
than a thir d. 

The company predicted that 
by the end of foie year, standard 
private car business would ac- 
count for less than 3 per cent of 
its overall premium income. 

A similar niche move has 
been taking place on foe home 
insurance side, with the ratio of 
non-standard to standard shifting 
from 13 to 20 percent in foe 12 
months to June this year. 

Independent also confirmed 
yesterday its determination to 
stand by its policy of dealing 
through independent brokers. 
The company has agency agree- 
ments with more than 2,000 bro- 
kers nationwide, although ft 


admitted yesterday that the 
vast majority of its business 
came from just a few hundred. 

Gross written premiums in 
foe first half of 1995 grew by 
53 per cent to £200m. Despite . 
intense competition, commer- £ . 
rial business rose by 34 per cent 
to almost £70m. 

On the motor side, premiums 
fell 12 per cent to £l6m, while 
the underwriting profit dropped 
to £100,000. The company’s 
takeover of UK general business 
from the Dutch insurer Aegon 
allowed Independent to devel- 
op its affinity scheme business 
through specialist brokers, with 
gross premiums at £13m. 

Independent's results, which 
produced an interim dividend of 
4.6p per share, lifted its share 
price lOp to 328p yesterday. 


Salomon seen as possible takeover target 


DAVID HELUER 

Wall Street was yesterday fore- 
casting that Salomon Brothers, 
foe US investment bank that 
earns part of its living by 
broking deals for others, is un- 
der threat of a bid itself 

The speculation follows 
moves by prominent hedge 
funds that are betting on a big 
shake-up at foe firm, perhaps 
even before October when its 
largest single investor, Whiten 
Buffet, must decide whai to do 
with some of his n ear-20 per 
emit slake. 

Perrin Long, of the New 
York investment firm Brown 
Brothers Harrunan, says; “On 
its own Salomon could stay in 
business as long as it wants. It 
has peaty of capital. But it all 
depends on what Warren Buf- 


fet wants. One thing’* for sure, 
if someone does take it over it 
will have to be a goddam large 
bank.” 

Mr Long estimates that Sa- 
lomon is worth about $3 Jbn. 
This week its shares rose more 
than $1 to more than $37 in 
spite of a credit rating down- 
grade from the rating agency. 
Standard and Poor’s. 

The shares moved up due to 
speculation of a shake-up at the 
ram where pressure is building 
for its British chief executive. 

Deryck Maughan. 

The downgrade was not ex- 
actly unexpected - Salomon 
bad been put on stand-by for 
some- weeks - but ft has once 
again raised questions about foe 
future of foe bank at a time its 
employees’ nerves are already 
frayed due to foe proposed im- 


plementation of a new remu- 
neration scheme. 

The most important date in 
the calendar, though, is 31 Oc- 
tober when Mr Buffet has foe 
option of being paid out by Sa- 
lomon for 20 per cent of his pre- 
ferred stock or he can dedae to 
transfer foe same amount into 
ordinary stock at $38 a share. 

Peter Russ, of foe New York 
investment firm Shelby Cul- 
k»m Davis and Co, says: “When 
he decides what he is going to 
do. Mr Buffet will be sending in- 
vestors and analysts a signal of 
what he thinks about foe future 
of Salomon Brothers." 

The bank lost $83 1m last 
year and it announced a $65m 
loss in foe second quarter of this 
year. There is talk that Mr Buf- 
fet, who brought in British- 
born Mr Maughan as chief 


executive in 1992, might move 
to split foe chief executive's job 
into two positions and name an 
outsider to fill foe posL 

Bj|t a cou Pl e of prominent 
US hedge funds have been bet- 
ting on foe nuclear fall-out the- 
ory, that Mr Buffet might seek 
a merger partner to put an end 
to ail foe turmoil instead. 

Mr Maughan could not have 
dreamed for a better start at Sa- 
lomon. In foe year after his ap- 
pointment the bank announced 
record profits of$1.56bn but the 
bubble burst the following year- 
mainly because the bank, like 
most others, was caught out by 
a nse in US interest rales. 

Tile current downturn in the 
bank’s notoriously votatile busi- 
ness has also prompted a re- 
thinking of Salomon's remu- 
neration Structure. 
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Dealing competition will push up prices, says Stock Exchange 
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JOHN EISEN HAMMER 

Financial Editor 

The advent of competing share 
dealing exchanges in London is 
likely to cause increased trad- 
ing costs and regulatory uncer- 
tainty, the London Stock 
Exchange warned yesterday. 
Dealing firms will fare a higher 
administrative burden as a re- 
sult of foe fragmentation of 
price formation m foe markets 
with competing pools of liq- 
uidity, the Exchange said. 


The warnings came in a con- 
sultative document issued on 
changes to the Stock Ex- 
change's rales made necessary 

rnonopoly^a^'rTvaJ electronic 
exchanges enter foe market. 

“The current rules are writ- 
ten on foe basis that there is a 
single central market for trad- 
ing UK equities," foe document 
says, ritingthe need for urgent 
revisions. Tradepoint launches 
foe first electronic order-driven 
dealing exchange, trading in 


foe 400 leading UK stocks, on 
21 September. Another com- 
puter-based market. Electron- 
ic Share Information (ESI), 
based in Cambridge, plans to 
launch its awn screen-based 
order-driven system in small 
capitalisation UK stocks on 
7 September. 

Presenting the consultation 
paper, foe Stock Exchange 
mounted a vigorous defence of 
what it sees to be the advantages 
inherent in the current central 
market system, pointing up pit- 


falls in the move to competition. 
Stressing toe significant cost and 
reguaitoiy implications of foe 
revisions, it notes the trend in 
countries with a fragmented 
exchange system, such as Ger- 
many, to consolidate business 
into a single market. 

“For foe Stock Exchange to 
dig its head in foe sand and say 
that it vail be expensive for any- 
one but themselves to list their 


Specific proposals for key 
rule changes drew a positive 
response from Tradepoint 
which saw a softening of foe 
Stock Exchange’s counter- 
attack on foe forces demanding 
greater competition. 

“In its proposed changes to 
rule 2.1, foe Exchange has ac- 
cepted it no longer has a mo- 
nopoly over regulating share 

trantno I hw . - . 


tions on rule 4.18, which up to 
now has prevented firms show- 
ing better dealing prices on ri- 
val exchanges, as “surprisingly 
The changes would lift 
“re restrictions on firms in- 
putting prices into other recog- 
nised exchange systems. 

Tbe proposed changes cover 
rules relating to exchange mcm- 
off-market activity, price 
™5»ay and best execution, trade 
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Returns for water investors will start to dry up 


“The customer’s 
demand is for 
more and more for 
less and less. The 
losers can only be 
shareholders' 7 


"public relations has never been a strong 
f point for any of the privatised utilities. 
The oldest of them, British Tfelecom, is only 
just beginning to get it right After an 
encouraging start, British Gas has of late 
repeatedly shot itself in the foot The 
regional electricity companies were always 
hopeless at it. But ft is the water companies 
that have become this summer’s hate insti- 
tutions. Hit by what they insist are excep- 
tional drought conditions, they do little to 
help their position with an adequate display 
of concern and action. 

The fault Is not entirety their own. The 
seeds of this and most recent water debacles 
were sown at the time of privatisation six years 
ago- Wuer companies were hedged around 
with a bewildering array of financial rules, 
regulations and general paraph enalia, in part 
designed to make them saleable to the City. 
Divorcing the grata from the vast costs of 
meeting tnugh new env i r onm e n tal and ’ ara, er 
standards was part of the Treasury’s purpose. 

Privatising what was in essence a tax 
destined only to rise was never going to be 
easy. A charging system based on usage 
would have helped the position. However, 
metering is still a long way off for the vast 
majority of housebolds. In the meantime 
most of us continue to pay a flat rate 
regardless of the water company’s ability to 
deliver a standard service. In no other pri- 
vate sector business would this be tolerated 
or even remotely possible. 

In the midst of it all comes the announce- 


ment and implementation by the water com- 
panies of a series of share buy-backs costing 
hundreds of millions of pounds. The finan- 
cially literate might reasonably think of this 
as a wholly unconnected balance sheet 
re sti a c teri ag which will ultimately reduce the 
cost of capital to water companies - the offi- 
cial explanation, this -but to those trying to 
come to terms with the industry’s insistence 
that if it is to do anything the customer will 
have to pick up the tab, it looks like a quite 
breathtaking display of waste and arro^nce. 

So far the City has taken a remarkably 
sanguine view. Share prices have scarcely 
been effected This is a public relations prob- 
lem that will be solved with the first rainfall, 
is the general view. There are all Hands of 
reasons for believing this may be misplaced. 
Certainty It is a problem doi Jakety to go away 
without considerably higher expenditure 
than currently 1 envisaged The weather may 
be exceptional but hosepipe bans are not. 
They seem to happen in one part of the 
country or another almost every year now. 

Water companies are required by the reg- 
ulator to spend sufficient to ensure that 
hosepipe bans do not occur more than once 
eveiy eight years, that drought orders do not 
have to be implemented more than once 
every 40 years, and that standpipes need to 
be installed only once in 100 years. 

These criteria are based on past weather 
patterns. It may be that these patterns are 
changing- In any case present levels of 
spending are plainly inadequate; a change 


in the rules looks highly likely. 

While in theory water companies are 
allowed to earn an adequate rate of return 
on any new investment, in practice public and 
political pressure is such that they may have 
to dig deep into their own pockets. To some 
extent this is already anticipated. Yorkshire 
Water has said it will share efficiency' gains 
with the customer by undertaking a “discre- 
tion aiy" investment programme worth 
£l25m over over five years. This is over and 
above what the regulator already requires the 
company to spend. Any hope that this sort 
of largesse might afieviaie the problem must 
fast be receding, however. 

Though Ian Byatt, the regulator, insists 
that the charging regime will not be reviewed 

again for another five years, the customer's 
demand is for more and more for less and 
less. The losers can only be shareholders. In 
the long terra, investors must reconcile 
themselves to considerably smaller returns 
from these businesses. 

Clarke was right about 
rates after all 

S ometimes you can be right for the wrong 
reasons. Kenneth Clarke's derision in 
early May to keep interest rates on hold was 
almost certainty a response to the disastrous 
local election results the day before. But 
galling though it may be for Eddie George, 
it has turned out to be the right decision. 


/ The latest inflation and retail sales figures 
show that the consumer is in no mood to 
accept higher prices. Only big discounts by 
retailers have led to higher sales. As long as 
consumers walk away from retailers 
attempts to push up prices, inflation will 
remain under control. 

This is not to say that retail price inflation 
may not edge up in the months ahead. Given 
the rises in factory gate inflation that 
occurred in July, it would be surprising if 
there were not some further increase in both 
the headline and the underlying rates. 

But beyond this bulge in inflation, it is dif- 
ficult to see where a sustained inflationary 
push may now come from. The Bank of Eng- 
land is quite properly concerned about a 
renewed wage price spiral. But underlying 
earnings are now running at the same rate 
as retail price inflation, an extraordinary 
state of affairs three years into a recovery. 

On the balance of economic evidence 
available at the beginning of May, the Gov- 
ernor was justified in his demand for higher 
rates. On the balance of economic evidence 
now available, he should drop it. 

It may be too late 
for Murdoch’s rivals 

T he dramatic transformation of BSkyB 
from bombed-out basket ease io 
j Britain’s commercially best-placed TV com- 
; pany continues to astonish. Rupert Murdoch 


has sounded the battle-cry and the rest of 
the commercial television sector had better 
sit up and take notice. Confirming that it is 
the most profitable TV broadcaster in the 
country, Mr Murdoch's 40 per cent-owned 
BSkyB yesterday unveiled record figures and 
vowed to expand aggressively into digital 
television. The TTV companies will have to 
move fast to keep up. 

There are three things that must be done. 
First, work together on u common standard 
for digital television, and make sure it pro- 
vides access to all digital programming, 
whether satellite or terrestrial. Second, buy 
or make popular programming, and entice 
viewers into subscribing for pay services by 
offering TV' tor other services like home 
banking and home shopping) worth paying 
for. Third, rely on existing libraries of pro- 
gramming as’ a mainstay of digital pro- 
gramming - benefit, that is, from the "money 
for old rope" adage. 

Scime companies have managed to do one 
or two of these things already. PCarson has 
spent health- to develop a programming 
library. The ITV companies have spent mil- 
lions on original production. But onty* Mr 
Murdoch has done ail three; he has a set- 
top box for his analogue services, great film 
and sports programming that 4.2 million 
British households arc paying as much as £23 
a month to receive, and a* wealth of pro- 
gramming from his Hollywood Fox opera- 
tions. It may already be loo late for tradi- 
tional independent television. 


George’s guns ‘comprehensively spiked by these numbers’ 

* Static inflation sends 
the pound plummeting 


PAUL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 

Pressure for a rise in in ter eat 
rates eased significantly yes- 
terday, sending the pound down 
sharply against the US dollar 
and European currencies. 

Behind the fall were sup ris- 
ing government figures showing 
that the annual rate of inflation 
did not move last month. The 
35 per cent year-on-year figure 
shocked the markets which had 
been expecting a steeper rise. 

. Coming after fresh evidence 
>yof subdued wage inflation, the 
figures were seen as a further 
blow to the Governor of the 
Bank of England, Eddie 
Geoige, in his tussle with Chan- 


cellor Kenneth Garke over in- 
terest rates. 

The pound fell 15 cents 
against the US currency to 
$15337 and by two pfennigs 
against the marie to Z2654. 
The trade-weighted index end- 
ed at 84.3, a fall of sir-tenths of 
a point 

The Treasury welcomed the 
figures as signs that inflationary 
pressures were being contained. 
Headline inflation has been 
under 4 per cent for 38 months, 
the longest sustained period 
since the war. 

Headline and underlying in- 
flation stayed at 35 per cent and 
Z8 per cent in July, confound- 
ing market expectations of a 
rise, and delivering the Gov- 
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eminent a welcome fillip after 
the setback of the first rise in 
unemployment in two years. 

“Eddie George's guns have 
been comprehensively spiked by 
these numbers,” lan Shep- 
herdson, economist at HSBC 
Markets, said. The gilts market 
took the same view with the 
September future rising half a 
point as fears of interest rate in- 
creases receded. 

The annual rates of headline 
and underlying inflation (ex- 
cluding mortage interest pay- 
ments) had been expected to 
rise to 3.7 and 3 per cent re- 
spectively because of the effect 
of heavy discounting in last 
year’s summer sales. 

These had resulted in a sharp 
decline of 05 per cent in the re- 
tail price index compared with 
its level in June 1994. a fall the 
City did not think could be 
matched, this year. 

But the markets were wrong: 
the retail price index did drop 
bade in July, by 05 per cent, 
leaving the annual rate of in- 
flation unchanged. The month- 
ty decline in the retail price 
index, excluding mortgage in- 
terest payments, was the largest 
in the 20 years the series has 
been compiled. 

However, inflation is still 
generally expected to pick up in 


the autumn as particularly 
favourable influences such as 
lower than usual seasonal food 
prices go into reverse. 

Seasonal food, which had 
shown only modest declines at 
the same time of year in 1994, 
fell 7 per cent on the month, fol- 
lowing an even bigger decline 
In June. A fall in potato prices 
as new potatoes came into the 
stones accounted alone for a 
fifth of the monthly decline in 
the all-items index. 

The drought is expected to 
make the usual increase in sea- 
sonal food prices in August 
worse. The hot weather which 
has helped to bring down prices 
could exart its own price with 
a sharp rebound in seasonal 
food inflation. 

There is also doubt about the 
continuing capacity of retailers 
to absorb the higher prices be- 
ing charged by manufacturers. 
Earlier in the week ft was re- 
vealed that factory gate inflation 
had jumped unexpectedly from 
4.2 to 45 per cent in July. 

Retailers certainty took it on 
the chin in the summer sales. 
The most startling revelation 
from the figures was a record 4.6 
per cent monthly decline in 
clothing and footwear. This 
was larger even than the 4J2 per 
cent fall last July. 




Trade figures dampen dollar 


Hopes of .a renewed lease of life 
for the dollar rally foundered 
yesterday when the US failed 
to deliver (he improvement in 
the trade deficit that the mar- 
kets had been expecting, writes 
Paul Wallace. 

On a day of consolidation, the 
dollar stood at Y97.97 and 
DM 1.4777 at the London dose, 
virtually unchanged from 
Wednesday. 

The dollar’s principal gains 
were made against the pound, 
as sterling feu back on market 
expectations that interest rates 
in the UK had peaked after 
weaker-than-expected inflation 
figures. 

For the third month run- 
ning, the US trade deficit ex- 
ceeded $1 lbn. The market had 
been expecting a deficit of 


$10.6bn. but the June trade 
gap turned out to be $U5bn. 
However, the May figure, which 
had initially been estimated at 
S11.4bn, was revised down to 
Sll.lbn. 

The increase in the deficit was 
because of a huger decline in ex- 
ports than in imports. Exports 
fell by 1.2 per cent on the 
month. while imports fenty 0.6 
percent 

Over the six months between 
January and June, compared 
with the same period in 1994, 
the overall deficit has increased 
by 28 per cent to $64bu. The 
principal reason for the deter- 
ioration has been the bilateral 
deficit with Mexico. This ac- 
counts for about 70 per cent of 
the worsening in the overall 
deficit 


lapse 

activity in Mexico - it fell by 
more than 10 per cent in the sec- 
ond quarter of the year - has 
wrought havoc with US trade. 
In the first half of 1994, the US 
ran a surplus of Sl.lbn. This has 
now turned around to a deficit 
of S8.6bn. 

There was an increase of 6 
per cent in the politically sen- 
sitive trade deficit with Japan. 
However, David Bloom, econ- 
omist at James CapeL said that 
Japanese data, which is in ad- 
vance of data from the US, 
pointed to a large improve- 
ment in the bilateral deficit m 
July. 

“We believe the bounce back 
in the US economy coupled with 
concerted action to prop up the 
dollar makes it uniikety that the 


fed will move at the FOMC 
meeting on August 22," Mr 
Bloom said. 

Support for this view came 
from a stronger-than-expecied 
indication of business activity in 
the Philadelphia Fed Index for 
August The overall index rose 
from -23.7 in Juty to 4.4, com- 
pared with a market forecast of 
-12.4. 

Initial jobless claims in the 
US were much in line with 
what the markets had been 
expecting. 

Jobless claims in the US rose 
by 6,000 in the week ending 12 
August to reach 338,000. The 
four-week moving average was 
341,000, which the US Labour 
Department described as being 
the lowest level of claims since 
Match. 


Package to rescue 
# Lloyd’s wins backing 

JOHN E1SEN HAMMER 

Financial Editor 

Lloyd’s of London has found 
broad-based support for its 
massive rescue package among 
investors in the insurance mar- 
ket, according to a survey car- 
ried out for it by Mon. 

fesswgss 

by drawing a line beneath 
hJlge fosses of the 
ruined coundess investors. 
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“The survey found that 88 
members know 

SSSarte- 


_ rsixmaes writ- 
ten before 1993 will be placed. 

The main reasons for the 
favourable response to the sur- 
vey are that it amounts to an im- 
provement on. previous 
proposals, it will cap liabilities, 
it will bring the whole traumatic 
affair to a conclusion, and it wfll 
help Lloyd’s to continue. 

Some 65 per cent of respon- 
dents said they are Hkety to sup- 
port the plan. Respondents said 
the proposals wfll be most ad- 
vantageous to continuing in- 
vestors, market professionals, 
and those investors' action 
groups that have challenged 
Lloyd's in the courts over the 
massive losses sustained in re- 
cent years. 

Since 1993 the proportion of 
members actively underwriting 
has fallen from 81 to 50 per cent 
and the survey showed that 
only around 45 per cent are like- 
ly to continue underwriting in 
the future. . 

The survey was carried out in 

late Juty, and covered a sample 
of 100 investors. 


Morland steps in to 
buy Unicorn for £12.3m 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Morland, the Abingdon-based 
brewer famous for its Old 
Speckled Hen ale, has stepped 
in as a white knight for Unicom 
Inns, the “Newt & Cucumber” 
pub group under siege from its 
rival Regent Inns. 

Morland has stitched up an 
agreed £123m deal to buy Uni- 
com and said yesterday it was 
at an advanced stage in talks for 

another retail acquisition, _which 
it expects to announce within a 
fortnight. Shareholders are be- 
ing called on for £19.9m in a 
one-for-five rights issue at 465p 
to finance the deals. 

Moriand’s chief executive, 
Michael Watts, denied specula- 
tion that the company was set 
to buy Surrey Free Inns, a pub 

group quoted on the Alternative 

Investment Market, but he said 

thedeal would involve managed 
pubs in an adjacent geographi- 
cal area and suggested further 
moves could follow. 

Morfand’s shares fell 5p to 
545p, vdrite those of Regent ™ 


also slipped 5p to 475p as the 
company said it would allow its 
£8.1m offer to lapse. Morland 
has tied up irrevocable under- 
takings for its offer from the 
owners of 51.7 per cent of Uni- 
corn's shares. 

Morland said improving the 
quality and size of its managed 
retail pubs bad been a strategic 
priority in recent years. Ex- 
pansion of its managed estate 
has been spearheaded by the 
Artist's Fare food chain, aimed 
at the older drinker. Unicorn 
will bring a hew emphasis on 
high volume youth drinkers in 
city centres through the main 
Newt & Cucumber format, 
although the more genteel Wig 
& Fen concept is designed to at- 
tract female custom. 

Moriand is offering four of its 

own shares for every five in Uni- 
com, with a 4Q2p*asbare cash al- 
ternative. Mr Vfatts said the 
price being paid worked out at 

jiiq under flm {WTnunagRrf nuh. 

Morland also forecast a final 
dividend of at least 83p for this 
year. 



Thomson is the latest casualty as the hot summer makes waves for holiday operators 


Photograph: Tony Ward 


Late bookings hit Thomson 


NIGEL COPE 

The hot summer weather and 
weak consumer confidence 
claimed another casualty in the 
travel sector yesterday when 
Thomson, the UK’s largest lour 
operator, announced a heavy 
half-year loss. 

Thomson, which is pan of the 
Canadian Thomsoo Corpora- 
tion and includes Horizon trav- 
el, Lunn Fbty travel agents and 
the Britannia airline, said book- 
ings of package holidays were 
being delayed until the last 
possible moment, causing heavy 
discounts. 

The announcement comes 
two days after Airtours, 
Britain’s second- largest travel 
group, issued a profits warning 
saying profits for the year could 


be down by as much as 25 per 
cent. 

Thomson said the delay in 
booking last-minute deals had 
forced a higher-ihan -expected 
level of discounting which was 
having an adverse affect on 
margins. The problems have 
pushed Thomson's travel busi- 
ness into a 51m toss m the six 
months to June. 

The company said it expect- 
ed to achieve a ‘modest" in- 
crease in bookings for the 
summer as a whole in a market 
which has shown no growth. 

The UK travel industry has 
been caught out this year by kw- 
er-ihan- expected demand cou- 
pled with a record-breaking 
summer. The nuftnaty was fore- 
casting a 5 per cent increase 
from 10 to 105 million pack- 


ages. But the growth failed to 
materialise, leaving about 
500,000 extra holidays which 
had to be sold at knock-down 
prices. Capacity will be cut next 
year and holiday prices will be 
higher as a result of increased 
accommodation prices and 
VAT increases. The industry is 
forecasting price rises of 8-10 
percent. 

There was better news at 
Thomson’s airline Britannia 
Airways, which is operating at 
near-maximum capacity this 
summer. Winter bookings for 
next year have started well and 
are 7 per cent higher than last 
year. The Lunn Poly travel 
agency chain is performing sat- 
isfactorily despite “difficult mar- 
ket conditions". 

In property letting. Country 


Holidays is trading in line with 
expectations as are the two re- 
cent acquisitions. Blakes and 
English Country Cottages. 

The decline in the travel 
business knocked the gloss off 
otherwise improved results in 
the Canadian-owned Thomson 
Corporation. In the six months 
to June profits increased from 
5175 to 5216m on sales up 15 
per cent to S3 J!bn- 

In publishing, the UK re- 
gional newspapers, all in the 
process of being sold, improved 
profits with significant gains in 
display and recruitment adver- 
tising revenue. In July, Trinity 
Holdings, the Liverpool- based 
press group, successfully of- 
fered to buy the British "titles 
outside Scotland in a deal worth 
£2S0m. 


Buy-back OK for Southern Water 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

Southern Witer, one of the 10 
water and sewage companies in 
England and Whies, became the 
latest in the sector to gain 
shareholder approval to buy 
back up to 10 per cent of its 
shares. The trend attracted 
sharp criticism from consumer 
groups because of public con- 
cern over water suj^ly problems 
in the prolonged hoi spell. 

A spokeswoman for the Na- 
tional Consumer Council said 
share buybacks “seem extra- 
ordinary and insensitive" given 
the current situation. But 
Ofwat, the industry watchdog, 


said the balance sheets of com- 
panies are their own concern. 

Southern's move came a day 
after Anglian Whter became the 
first in the sector to imple- 
ment buy-back powers - al- 
though several companies have 
them - at a cost to the company 
of£162m. 

Southern refused to say if or 
when it might make use of the 
powers to buy hs own stock, but 
City analysts said its intention 
was clear. One analyst said 
some shareholders had been 
dissatisfied at the company's ac- 
tions so far in realising share- 
holder value. Southern has not 
joined the trend among water 
companies towards special div- 


idend payouts or the issue of 
preference shares. 

At (he company's annual 
meeting. Southern's chairman, 
William Courtney’, said it in- 
tended to carry out a “financial 
restructuring exercise to im- 
prove the balance sheet and pro- 
vide enhanced long-term value 
for shareholders’'. The precise 
form of restructuring would be 
derided later this year. 

Shares in Southern Water 
rose by 3 Op to 688p and those 
in Anglian Water added 3p to 
S49p. Northumbrian Water 
bucked the upward trend, 
falling tty 2p to 908p on specu- 
lation that Lyonnaise des Eaux 
of France may drop its proposed 


ot pci 

the water regulator. Ofwat, to 
ease demands for price cuts of 
up to 20 per cent. 

Earlier this year. Southern 
said it would not pay extra div- 
idends and rebates but of past 
cost savings. Mr Courtney has 
said that past efficiency savings 
had already been factored m 
when the regulator set the new 
price cap last year. 

He said that rather than give 
handouts, other companies 
"could do no belter by customers 
than increase discretionary 
spending on dealing with foul 
flooding, low water pressure, inch 
provements in storm outfalls and 
Smells around sewage works". 


Banks open global forex clearing house 


JOHN E1SEN HAMMER 

Financial Editor 

The City's position as the 
woritTs pre-eminent centre for 
foreign exchange dealing is en- 
hanced today with the opening 
of the first global clearinghouse 
for interbank foreign exchange. 

Echo has been set up by a 
_ oup of big commercial banks, 
including Barclays and Midland, 
to improve the se ttlement pro- 
cedures in an international mar- 
ket estimated at 5lJXK)bn of 
trades a day. 

“Banks have invested heavi- 
ly in trading operations, people 
and sophisticated technology, 
both to win business and to 
trade, but they are using settle- 


ment mechanisms still rooted in 
the ISfo century," said Graham 
Duncan, Echo's chief executive. 

The driving force behind set- 
ting up the clearing house, 
which will operate on the same 
principles as the well-estab- 
lished clearing houses in the de- 
rivative markets, has been to 
minimise the risk involved in 
settlements. 

"Settlement losses occur 
more often than many people 
realise. The scale of the risk is 
huge - it is not uncommon for 
two banks to owe each other 
S2bn overnight in settlements," 
Mr Duncan said. 

By stepping in between the 
trading counter-parties, the 
clearing house removes the 


need for all trades to be settled 
mdividualty. Instead, a bank will 
only have each day to settle the 
net amount of its trades with its 
opposite number. 

Under the present system, 
banks have to settle their cur- 
rency obligations before know- 
ing the bank on (he other side 
of the transaction has paid it. 
With the introduction of the 
clearing house, the risk will be 
reduced to the net amount of 
all the deals. 

The formation of Echo, on 
which an initial group of 15 
banks have been working for 
Several years, has been driven 
by the explosive growth in for- 
eign exchange trading. Twenty 
years ago the average deal size 


was $750,000. Today it is SlOm. 

The liberalisation of ex- 
change rates, the growth in 
global capital flows and the in- 
crease in hedging of risks has 
fuelled the market’s develop- 
ment. 

London has established itself 
as the pre-eminent centre for 
forex dealing. 

The lost survey by the Bank 
for Intemational'Settlcmcnt, in 
1992, found the average daily 
net foreign exchange market 
turnover in Britain was $300bn. 
compared with $192bn in the 
US and Sl26bn in Japan. 

The newest survey, which is 
out at the end of this year, is be- 
lieved to show that London has 
consolidated its position. 
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Fokker rescue plan 
within two weeks 


MARY FAGAN 
Industrial Correspondent 

Fokker, the Dutch aircraft man- 
ufacturer. wiiJ present a survival 
plan to the government and to 
its parent. Daimler Benz Aero- 
space, within the next two 
weeks. 

The announcement came af- 
ter the troubled company's 
shares were temporarily sus- 
pended yesterday on the* Ams- 
terdam slock exchange until 
Fokker gave assurances that it 
could fulfil its financial obliga- 
tions because of guarantees 
from Dasa. 

The exchange demanded an 
explanation on the company’s 
balance sheet position and fu- 
ture credit facilities following 
the record Drsl-half losses of 
65 1 m guilders (£257m ) report- 
ed by Fokker on Tuesday. 

The loss slashed sharehold- 
ers' equity to 5U.lm guilders 
from 71 1.9m guilders at the end 
of 1994. 

At the same time the com- 
pany warned that it faced an- 
other substantial loss in the 
second half of this year. Some 


industry analysts said that 
Fokker may need as much as 
l-5bn guilders from the Dutch 
government and from Dasa, 
which owns 51 per cent of the 
company, to survive. 

After the bourse declared 
itself satisfied with Fokker’s 
response, shares returned from 
the brief suspension with a 
small decline to 8 guilders. 

Dasa said it would support 
Fokker in its efforts to resolve 
its problems. A spokesman said 
the group was working with the 
government and the workforce 
on a solution. 

“Naturally we stand by 
Fokker," he added. But he de- 
clined to elaborate on what 
measures might be taken to by 
to turn the Dutch subsidiary 
around. 

A spokesman for Fokker said 
the company was in clear need 
of fresh capital to tide it over the 
present difficulties but he also 
said business was picking up. 

“We have sold or leased 42 
aircraft so far this year, com- 
pared with 50 in the whole of 
1994. The problem is not our 
products. The problem is out- 


side factors, including the weak 
dollar and falling market 
prices," he said. 

Recent years have seen a 
process of consolidation in- 
volving most of Europe’s 
regional aircraft manufacturers, 
reducing costs and allowing far 
more competitive pricing. 

The company said that about 
one third of the loss in the first 
half of the year was due to cur- 
rency fluctuations. The com- 

S is vulnerable to a weak 
r because most of its costs 
are in guilders, while its sales 
revenues are in dollars. The loss 
of 651m guilders, was the 
biggest in Fokkefs 75-year his- 
tory and outstripped the most 
pessimistic forecasts. 

Ben van Schaik, Fokker’s 
chairman, yesterday said: “The 
immediate survival plan, which 
is in the hands of Fokker. will 
be on the minister's desk with- 
in two weeks and will then be 
discussed with the minister and 
Dasa." He added that the Ger- 
man parent would play a crucial 
role in the medium- and long- 
term strategy that would be 
drawn up later. 


Hoechst; profits double 
as product prices soar 


TOM STEVENSON 

Deputy City Editor 

Soaring product prices and buoy- 
ant volumes helped the German 
chemicals giant Hoechst almost 
to double profits in the six 
months to June. First-half prof- 
its exceeded those recorded at 
the peak of the last cycle in 1989. 

The result, driven by strong 
performances in the chemicals 
and plastics businesses, out- 
stripped analysts' expectations. 
They had forecast a 76 per 
cent rise in profits against a re- 
ported 96 per cent increase to 
DM2.1bn (£9I7m), up from 
DMl.lbn. 

The profits were struck from 
sales of DM26 Jbn, a 6 per cent 
rise on the Gist half of 1994. 
Margins rocketed from 4.4 to 
8.1 per cent. 

Unit sales were up 5 per 
cent and sales prices were an av- 
erage 8 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. Hoechst said. But 


it added that currency fluctua- 
tions cut sales by nearly 
DM2bn, or 8 per cent 

The company said: “Man- 
agement are also expecting 
favourable business in the sec- 
ond half of the year and for 1995 
as a whole a strong increase." 

The figures excluded Marion 
Merrell Dow, which Hoechst ac- 
quired in two stages in June and 
July. After changing its name to 
Hoechst Marion RousseL, the 
new subsidiary will be consoli- 
dated from 1 July. 

The plastics division achieved 
the strongest increase in sales, 
with turnover rising 24 per cent 
to DM2.65bn. Chemicals divi- 
sion sales rose IS per cent to 
DM2.93bn, fibres sales 6 per 
cent to DM3.74bn and special- 
ity chemicals 5 per cent to 
DM4J8bn. 

Hoechst said European sales 
rose 11 per cent to DM14.9bn 
and sales in Asia, Africa and the 
Pacific region combined were 


up 5 per cent at DM4.09bn. 
American sales slipped 2 per 
cent to DM7.26bn as a result of 
the weaker dollar. 

Analysts argued that if the 
dollar continues its recent ap- 
preciation, the effects could 
help offset a traditionally 
weaker third quarter. A 
stronger dollar would be espe- 
cially helpful for Hoechst's 

bushessTwhere production is 
still largely based in Germany, 
analysts added. 

The stronger dollar could 
also lend psychological sup- 
port to sector share prices as it 
may dampen lingering fears 
that a price decline will even- 
tually knock earnings lower. 

This year’s unexpected mark 

a pprec i ation, particularly against 
the dollar and several European 
currencies, has hit G erman com- 
panies hard, including the three 
big chemicals businesses, 
Hoechst, BASF and -Bayer. 
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Mixed signals in the high street 


This week's batch of economic statistics 
has put another question mark over the 
ability of Britain’s retailers to pull them- 
selves out of the doldrums. The market 
thinks things are improving - shares in 
general retailers have outperformed the 
rest of the market by dose to 5 per cent 
since the beginning of the month - but 
the outlook remains wonyiogly mixed. 

On the bright side, although overall 
retail sales volumes remained relatively 
sluggish in July, much of the growth was 
concentrated on textiles and clothing, 
pointing to signs of strength on the high 
street But the upturn came after dull sales 
in May and June and inflation figures yes- 
terday - pointing to a 4.6 per cent price 
tell in dothing and footwear, one of the 
biggest on record - suggested the extra 
sales were won at the expense of margin. 

That prognosis seems to ehime with the 
gloom that descended on the sector in 
May and extended right through June 
after a series of profits warnings and neg- 
ative trading statements from companies 
ranging from WH Smith, the news agent, 
to the women's clothes retailer Etam and 
House of Fraser, the stores group floated 
last year. 

But the big picture seems at variance 
with the view that emerged from the com- 
panies last month, when the City’s more 
dismal prognostications failed to mate- 
rialise. Results and trading statements 
from nine separate players on the High 
street led to only oae significant profits 
downgrade by analysts during the month 
- at MFI. 

Despite the macro-economic evidence, 
the City has tended to discount talk of 
margin pressures at the big groups. Ian 
Macdougall of the broker Williams de 
Broe points out that gross margins have 
broadly held their own or increased al the 
four large stores groups since 1990, a 
period covering one of the worst retail- 
ing recessions since the Second World 
War. Boots, indeed, has seen its margins 
fatten steadily from 43.1 to 46.7 per cent 
in that time. 

Any mar gin pressure experienced this 
summer is likely to be seen at fashion- 
dependent groups such as Etam, where 
poorly-received summer ranges in the 
spring coincided with a period of par- 
ticularly cold weather. Offloading these 
unwanted stocks as the sun drew people 
back into the shops in July may account 
for al least part of the divergent trends 
evident in the latest economic statistics. 

For most of foe rest of the larger groups, 
observers r emain confident that they 
will be able to cope with the new price 
consciousness among consumers- Savage 
cost-cutting has helped, but there has also 
been a structural sinfl through investment 
in information technology, which has cut 
stock and enabled retailers to change the 
mix at short notice to meet demand. Bet- 
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ter managed operations, such as Ar- 
gos, have even shown chat the new en- 
vironment can be used to their own 
advantage. Half-time profits up 43 per 
cent were won using Icrw prices to gen- 
erate healthy underlying sales growth 
of over 7 per cent. 

But while retailers are coping with 
consumer diffidence and economic un- 
certainty, they are for from prospering. 
An interest rate rise of perhaps half a 
per cent towards the end of this year 
could take the shine off any tax cuts 
handed out by the Chancellor in No- 
vember. In the circumstances, it may 
be too eariy to call the turn yet and in- 
vestors should stick with quality stocks 
such as Marks & Spencer and Boots. 

Johnson waits 
to clean up 

Johnson Grcnrp Cleaners’ half-year re- 
sults split cleanly down the middle - 
a dreadful year in the high street dry 
cleaning operation offset by a strong 
performance at the workwear rental 

arm, tn give und erlyin g interim figures 

as flat as a pancake. 

Sliced up another way, the figures 
showed a good advance in the UK 
making up for a weak half-year in the 
US. Johnson’s trick is dearly to get all 
its cydinders firing at once. 


Reported profits were a good deal 
worse as they induded an £863,000 
one-off reorganisation charge to ap- 
point a new US chief executive and 
dear out some of the dead-wood 
management acquired with purchased 
businesses. The charge followed a 
larger one-off in last year’s fall-year fig- 
ures to sort out the UK operations, 
kno cking a previously disjointed 
grouping of regional businesses into a 
sensible national whole. 

After the charge, pre-tax profits fell 
from £8.2m to £7.2m. Earnings per 
share of 8.98p (10.4p) easily covered 
a maintained dividend of 2.8p. 

Jo hnso n is the largest dry cleaner in 
both Britain and the US and it is ad- 
dressing the question whether to move 
over to a national brand. The jury is 
out on whether consumers care about 
the name above their local dry deaner 
-location is the key - or even whether 
they actively favour the family-owned 
shop. Pl ainly , however, there are trad- 
ing advantages in terms of shared over- 
heads, centralised systems and the 
ability to take out national advertising 


issues play second fiddle at 

the moment, however, to the absence 
of the “feel-good factor". Dry dean- 
ing, it seems, is a late-cy cle business - 
late into recession and slow to recover 
-so the company is working on the as- 
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P/Tax E 

B*S 

Dividend 

Ann3agaBras(F) 

23&n (2Z6m) 

12 m (1.1m) 

192p(l7.9p) 

3-9p(3.7p) 

BSkyB(F) 

777 {5505m} 

155.3m (92.9m) 

8.7p (6. Bp) 

2.5PH 

IntepestantbsmcafF) 

-H 

16 m ( 10 . 1 m) 

24.9p(15.4p) 

4.6p (4p) 

JotansoB Group Beam's (F) 

84.7ro (832m) 

72m (82m) 

10.4p(1027p) 

2-8p (2.8p) 


(O)-QuartErty (F)-Rral (ft-terim 


sumption that amdiuonsuon I miprmL 
fefa while. Thai is a pity Ircfu* Ihy 
fertile renial side, including ito rear s 

WmtSn to Henley dieting business. 

bgofnggxffo. gun* wnlh auracuvu nwr- 
©ins and return on capital. 

^ If the dry cleaning side can recover 
the 14 pc’r cent trading margin . 
achieved m the good years 1 5 per cent 
this time) profits haw a way lo go. Bui 
w fcno* of £l7m this year, the 
14p u> 2A3p. trade on a 
o/e of 13. Given the pitchy trading 
record and the uncertain consumer 
spending outlook, that is high enough. 

Insurer finds 
the right niches 

Interim figures from .{"JWJ*" 1 
Insurance seemed lo justify the high es- 
teem in which some brokers arc start- 
ing to hold the small niche insurer. 
Floated in November 1993. the shares 
have risen by a half since coming to mar- 
ket and yesterday’s 58 per cent jump in 
pre-tax profits to £16m pushed them 10p 
higher to 328p. 

Kev to progress has been Indepen- 
dent’s deliberate targeting of niche 
markets. Although it says it is willing to 
quote for all risks, a glance at the chang- 
ing ratio of standard lo non-standard 
business on Independent's books tells 
a different story. 

Tike motor accounts. In June 1994, just 
over half of the company's business was 
“standard" risk - the average Escort dri- 
ver, where competition for business has 
driven premiums sharply down. By June 
rhis year, more than two thirds of busi- 
ness was non-standard - older drivers and 
specialist niches such as antique cars, even 
the Williams Formula 1 racing team. 

A similar picture emerges on the 
home account, with non-standard risks, 
such as thatched homes, growing from 
13 to 20 per cent of the business over 
the same period. 

Although competition for commer- 
cial business remains tight, particularly 
in property, gross written premiums rose 
by 34 percent tn £69.Sm compared with 
the same period last year. 

Independent's willingness to use re- 
insurance, and gain access to outside 
capita] to build up its market presence, 
has been a big bonus. 

In an otherwise flat market. Inde- 
pendent’s earnings growth profile looks 
unusually buoyant and quite at odds with 
a prospective p/e of only 7. Partly that 
reflects little support from a market av- 
erage dividend yield and a sizeable share 
price premium to forecast net assets of 
263p this year. But on a roll’ the shares 
still look attractive. 
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Explosion knocks 
chemicals group 


DAVID HELUER 

Shares in Albright and Wilson, 
the international chemicals 
group floated on the London 
stock market earlier this year, 
slipped 4p yesterday to 189p after 
an explosion at one of the coin- 
's plants in the Midlands, 
re fire services were called 
to its Oldbury Works site on 
Wednesday evening but there 
were no injuries or health risks 
to local residents, the company 
said. 

It is believed the blast was 
caused by two incompatible 
chemicals accidentally miring in 
an arid plant. An investigation 
was immediately ordered. 

Albright and Wilson, which 
used to be part ofTfenneco, the 
US-based industrial company. 


was floated in February. Its 
shares were offered at 150p, a 
lower price than Tenneoo had 
originally expected because of 
the lack of appetite in the City 
for new issues. 

The company suffered a se- 
rious explosion at a plant in 
Charleston in the US in 1991, 
resulting in seven deaths and a 
number of serious injuries. 

At the time of the UK flota- 
tion, the company said its safety 
procedures had been signifi- 
cantly improved since then and 
any legal liabilities arising out 
of that explosion were fully 
covered by insurance. 

The latest incident is not 
seen as anythingtike as serious, 
since there were no injuries and 
the plant was within weeks of 
being decommissioned. 


Westdeutsche ready 
for London boost 


JOHN EISENHAMMER 

Financial Editor 

Westdeutsche Landesbank. 
which is preparing to bolster its 
investment banking activities in 
London, yesterday reported an 
increase tn first-half operating 
profit to DMlbn (£44 2m) be- 
fore risk provisions compared 
with DM944m, half of last 
year’s total 

A number of German banks 
traditionally compare first-half 
results with half the total of the 
previous years results. 

WestLB, a state-owned bank 
which is the third largest in Ger- 
many and has embarked on an 
aggressive strategy of expansion 
at home and abroad, said in- 
terim operating profit after risk 
provisions reached DM472m, 


compared with DM396m. 
Friedel Neuber, WestLB's 
chairman, said: “We can be 
satisfied with our results, be- 
cause we have stabilised our 
earnings at a good level and 
have folly taken into account all 
recognisable risks in the half- 
year results." > 

WestLB, which has a strong A f 
position in Third World debt, is 
finalising plans for developing 
its investment banking opera- 
tion in the City, West Merchant 
Bank. This will involve hiring 
several hundred people, no- 
tably as it builds up a securities 
presence. WestLB did look at 
Smith New Court during the re- 
cent takeover competition for 
the leading City broker, even- 
tually dinebed by Merrill Lynch 
of the US. 


Nigel Cope CITY DIARY 


50 years ago, everyone in Britain played a part in securing the freedom we now take for granted. But today, 
too many of that generation are involved in a bitter struggle - against hardship, against illness and handicap, 
and against loneliness. Tribute & Promise is a special anniversary appeal, set up to draw attention to 
the needs of the wartime generation and to raise the funds that will help them to live their lives in comfort 
and dignity. Your help is much needed. And never has it been so well earned. 

Please make a donation at any Bank, major Building Society or Post Office (quoting Freepay 
1945). Or post this coupon today. __ __ __ 

THE TRIBUTE & PROMISE APPEAL The Nark® Ores ThanksH 
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j Address 


Postcode 


I enclose a donation of £. 


i Please make cheques/POs payable to Tribute & Promise and send to: TRIBUTE & PROMISE, 
| PO Box 1945, London EC1R O SX Reg C hartty No 1043529. 



They don't come much 
closer to a marketing man’s 
dream than Linford Christie. 
Followers of athletics 
and readers of the 
Independent who saw 
yesterday’s from page 
photograph will have 
noticed that after his victory 
in the 100m in Zurich the 
other evening, Christie 
removed his running vest to 
reveal a huge white Puma 
logo emblazoned on his 
chest 

The logo - on the left 
pectoral to be precise - 
looked so incongruous that 
observers might have 
thought it was a previously 
unnoticed birth marie or a 
rather unfortunate bird 
dropping. 

Is this a new trend in 
sports sponsorship? Can we 
expect Gazza to have three 
Adidas stripes inked into his 
platinum blond crew cut? Or 
Andr£ Agassi to have the 
distinctive Nike tick shaved 
into his chest hair? 

Puma - which has had a 
deal with Christie for 13 
years - says that the sprinter 
usually removes his shirt 
after races but this was the 
first time that be bad worn 
the logo, a temporary tattoo. 

Puma arranged the deal 
through Christie’s agent. 
Naff Respect, and is 
understandably delighted at 



Linford Christie: sponsorship 

deal is dose to the heart 

the coverage. “Linford is a 
great media vehide for our 
brand and he likes doing 
things that attract 
attention," the company 
said. 

Coca-Cola is just one of the 
companies enjoying a 
summer bonanza because of 
the continuing heatwave. 

The Coke company said 
yesterday that sales last 
week were 30 per cent 
higher than the same week 
last year and six per cent 
higher than its best week on 
record. 

Birds Eye Walls, pan of 
Unilever and the largest UK 


If Northumbrian Tfeter gets realty desperate in its defence 
agamst a hostite takeover from French group Lyonnais des 
Lanx, perhaps It win make use of Its mirthful address. The 
ewnpan/s bMdqoarters is based at Abbey Road, Pity Me, 
^m^h^iman tells me that Pity Me is a corruption 
oftte FVench, Petit Mec, meaning small sea. Apparently 

settlers alighted upon the North-east vS^back in 
the dm and distant past when there was a smaStake there. 
Tbu> has Jong since been dredged and replaced by an aesthet- 
jeafly pleasing industrial estate. ‘TIwESTiESIE 
hges with nn usual names np here," Northumbrian savs. 
*here is one op the road called No Place.” 


ice cream maker, is equally 
chipper. The company sold 
100 million ice cre ams in 
July. 10 per cent more than 
last year. This month looks 
like being even better with 
sales currently running at 
more than double last year’s 
totaL 

Cadbury Schweppes, 
which markets Coca-Cola 
through a joint venture is 
pleased as punch with the 
big soft drinks binge but is 
saying precious little about 
its sales of chocolate. 

Kevin Hawkins, former 
corporate affairs director at 
WH Smith, has jumped ship 
to join Argyll, the Safeway 
supermarkets group. 

Dr Hawkins , one of that 
rare breed of PR men with a 
PhD, joined Smiths from 
Lucas in 1989. He says that 
his departure was nothing to 
do with the trauma of having 
to deal with WH Smith’s 


profit wanting earlier this 
y®ar. the company’s first in 
I5years. 

“I had been there six years 
and decided it was time for a 
change before I reached 50, 
he said." How old is he now? 
A well-preserved 47. 
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Hopeful US investors power Vodafone to new peak 


M A M J . J a 


Vodafone, the mobile tele- 
phone group, is dialling the 
best stock market numbers. 
With enthusiasm continuing to 
grow about the cellular radio 
market— and the nagghtg sus- 
picion the group wflTauract a 
US take over bid- the shares 
zipped to a new 27IL5p peak, 
up7p. 

The company already has a 
large US fan dub, with more 
than 40 per cent of its shares 
thought to be held by Ameri- 
can investors who are attract- 
ed by the relatively low rating 
of its shares compared with 
similar US telephone groups. 

The latest share upsurge is 
thought to reflect continued 
US buying. Bui trans-Atlantic 
influences do not enjoy exclu- 
sivity to the Vodafone One. 

_ The group has met institu- 
tional investors in recent weeks 
and a number of UK stock- 
brokers have waxed lyrical 
about the shares. NalWest Se- 
curities has suggested Voda- 
fone is the fastest growing FT 


SE constituent and indicated 
the price should be 300p. So- 
dete Generale Strauss TurnbuD 
is another buD of the shares. 

Since being split from Racal 
Electronics seven years ago 
Vodafone has been as low as 
78p. 

The rest of the stock market 
tended to laze in the summer 
sunshine with the FT-SE 100 
index climbing 55 points to 
3,470.6, with encouraging in- 
flation figures overshadowing 
a poor New York opening. 

Currency influences again 
had an impact, Incbcape’s re- 
covery continued with the 
shares up 7p to 353p; Grand 
Metropolitan, enjoying the 
added ingredient of invest- 
ment presentations, was 55p 
higher at 41 8p. 

P&O rose 12p to 565p as 
SGB Warburg suggested the 
shares had fallen too steeply 
but Amersbam International 
dipped lip to 988p as NalWest 
trimmed its profit forecast. 
BSkyB, the satellite television 



MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 


group, rose 2 Ap to 345p on its 
results but Pearson, confirm- 
ing its intention to sell its 
stake, fell lip to 622p. 

Shell gained 6.5p to 734p on 
Goldman Sadis support while 
Enterprise Oil slipped 5p to 
37 lp as speculation resurfaced 
it is planning to sell its 9.8 per 
cent shareholding in former bid 
target Lasmo. 

Scottish & Newcastle rase 
6p to 607p. Director Trevor 
Hemmings sold 250,000 shares 
at 601p and now has 18.4 mil- 
lion shares. Mr. Hemmings is 
a big shareholder in Fan-in g- 
ford. the shell company where 
rumours of a deal are going the 
rounds. Morland, capturing 
Unicorn Inns in an £1 lm deal, 
lost 5p to 545p. Regent Inns, 


the unsuccessful bidder, was 
also marked down 5p, to 475p. 

Building shares remained 
weak with the prospect of an- 
other housebuilder sale, 
BICC's Clark Homes, in- 
creasing the already deep 
gloom in the industry. Thrmac 
and, it is thought, Trafalgar 
House already have their 
house building businesses on 
the market. 

Glaxo WeUcame was a shade 
easier following negative com- 
ments about its Retrovir AJDs 
drug in (he influential New 
England Journal of Medicine. 
The journal apparently sug- 
gests Retrovir is having little 
effect in early treatment of the 
disease. Such a finding is not 
surprising following earlier in- 


vestigations. Retrovir, how- 
ever. represents only 3 per 
cent of Glass's turnover. 
Zeneca ran into further prof- 
it-taking after its recent strong 
run. falling ISp to l,107p. 

Hanover International ar- 
rived on the hotel pilch. 
Against a lOOp offer price the 
shares closed at 125p. The 
company is the creation of 
Peter Eyles, son-in-law of the 
late Sir Maxwell Joseph, cre- 
ator of Grandmet, Mr. Evles - 
former bead of the Norfolk 
Capital hotel chain - is ex- 
pected to embark on a rapid 
Hanover build- up, acquiring 
hotels for shares. It has already 
acquired the 98 bedroom Im- 
perial Hotel in Cork from 
Bridgend. which holds 47 per 
cent of Hanover. Bridgend 
held at 15p. 

Brockbank, a Lloyds man- 
aging agency, arrived on AIM. 
climbing 5p to 205 p. The 
group, which takes in the Ad- 
miral direct insurance opera- 
tion. achieved profits of £3 .5m 


in the first half of its current 
vear. Gowring, the car dealer 
which also operates Burger 
King fast food outlets, rose 3p 
to Sbp. The famfly-conirolled 
group has climbed from b7p 
since the start of last month. 

Halkin, the luxury goods 
and duty free group, held at 
63p. Williams dc Broe be- 
lieves profits ibis year will bit 
£5m with £6J2m likely in the 
following year. It believes the 
shares are cheap. 

Intercare, with £7m of cash 
and net assets worth 55p a 
share, should achieve profits of 
£22m this year, believes Grcig 
Middleton. The group has sold 
its optical division and now 
produces wheelchairs and dis- 
tributes medical products. The 
shares stuck at 62p. 

Canadian Pizza, awaiting 
take over developments, fell a 
further 6 p to 89p. The shares 
have lost all but 3p oT their gain 
following Iasi week's an- 
nouncement that a bid ap- 
proach had been received. 


TAKING STOCK 


□ Environed, the medical 
group, shaded to 39p. Its 
directors are due to meet nest 
week to consider a bid from 
its management and an 
unidentified third party. With 

talk in the industry that UK 
and US bidders are circling, 
the terms will come under 
close scrutiny. The company 
was floated at IlOp two years 
ago. Its shares crashed when 
it issued a profit naming in 
June. 

□ It was just like the Irish oil 
bonanza of the 1980s. 
Petroceltk, traded on the 
Irish exploration market, 
jumped 9p to 39p (after 41p) 
as stories buzzed oT s big gas 
find off the coast near Cork. 
According to some reports 
flares had been seen from the 
shoreline; others said they 
bad been spotted from air- 
craft. Petroceltk remained 
silent but the Irish resources 
community is convinced It 
has made a rich strike. 
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RACING 

GREG WOOD 

reports from the Knavesmire 

“Oaks, Derby, Eclipse, King 
^ George, International." Simon 


i«„j i . . ■» --t,. /for the 

Godolphin operation, counted 
on his fingers the British Group 
One races the team has won »h£ 
year, after watching So Factu- 
al bring up the halfcfazen in yes- 
terday* s Nunthorpe Stakes. Had 
he wished to add up their giob- 
al total at the highest level, he 
would have needed to remove 
his shoes and socks. 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP; Red stream 
(Chester 4.00) 

NB: Sefhurstpark Flyer 
(Chester 5.00) 

That figure now stands at 1 1, 
but probably not for long. So 
Factual certainly looked capa- 
ble of improving it yesterday, 
hitting the front at the dis- 
ice before comfortably hold- 
J the unexpected challenge of 
Ya Malak by a one and a half 
lengths, with Hever Golf Rose 
third. Mind Games, the 10-11 
favourite, was notable only for 
his absence when it mattered. 

It was a stirring performance, 
not just by the horse but also tw 
his jockey, Lanfranco Dettori. 
Thirteen days ago, Dettori left 
Haydock in an ambulance after 
a heavy fall and yesterday 
riding for the first time sn 


was 
since. 


“Before my first ride today 1 
was really nervous," the cham- 
pion jockey said afterwards. 
“Is my timing right? Do I stfll 
look good on a horse? —so many 
things were going through my 
mind." It was, and he does. 

Crisford went on: “The horse 
really deserved that He’s very 
youthful and very wining, but be 
must have fast ground." If the 
good weather continues. So 
Factual will travel to Haydock 
next month for a fascinating re- 
match with Lake Coniston, the 
July Cup winner whom he beat 
very narrowly in the Cork and 
Orrery Slakes at Royal Ascot. 

Since So Factual won on dirt 
in Dubai during the winter, 
the Breeders' Cup Sprint must 
also be a possibility. 

The poor performance of 
Mind Games - he missed the 
break and was never going well 
- was a bitter blow for Jack 
Berry, his trainer, who has yet 
to win a Group One race and 
may never have a better chance. 
There was disappointment for 
Berry, too. in the Lowther 
Stakes, in which his My Melody 
Parkes was caught by Dance Se- 
quence after setting a fierce 
pace which saw oft the rest of 
her field. 

Harayir, last year’s Lowther 
winner, went on to take the 
L000 Guineas, but Walter Swin- 
burn. Dance Sequence's jock- 
ey, was refreshingly frank about 
the chances of a repeat perfor- 
mance. Blue Duster, 12-1 
favourite for the Classic with 



So Factual sprints clear of lfe Malak and his other Nunthorpe Stakes rivals yesterday 

Coral, has beaten Dance Se- 
quence twice this season and in 
Swinbum’s view will do so 
a ga i n, if required. “I rate Blue 
Duster, 1 really do," the jockey 
said. “Even after her first start. 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 


finish almost last Alhaarth, we 
must hope, will perform rather 
better in today’s Solano Stakes 
at Sandown. 

Upfront, Desen Boy and 
ted bv just 


I knew she was going to be very . a short head at the line, with’ the 
hard to dethrone." Dance Se- former adding to Peter Cbap- 


quence is a 33-1 chance with 
HUIs to prove him wrong. 

There was talk of Classics, 
too, before the Convivial Maid- 
en Stakes, in which Muhabir. 
said to be the equal of his sta- 
blemate and Derby favourite 
Alhaarth, made his debut. Muk- 
abir certainly looked the part in 
the paddock, big, strong and 
well-muscled, but from that 
point things started to go wrong. 
He went to post much faster 
than his seven rivals, but came 
back rather more slowly, fading 
from well over a furlong out to 


ple-Hyam’5 growing collection 
of juvenile winners. The train- 
er took particular satisfaction 
from his belief that there are 
others back at Manton with the 
beating of Desert Bey. “I've got 
a few more cards to play yet," 
be said, and wise backers "ill 
mark his words well. 

warm” .. 

HYPERION 

Z20 HR The Canvas Z50 Drains* 
Sarsnadn 3.20 East Houston 
3SO Cbolca ChaUango 4£S RachaoTs 
Own SOO Distant Metso ty 


SANDOWN 

2JS In an event where ninaa* soil- 
ed by a mile seem [bin an the 
ground. RUSSIAN MAID may Step 
up to the trip successfully oil ber 
handicap debut. She was fourth to 
some useful performers, headed by 
Cask, on her debut and overcame 
a lengthy absence to gain ber maid- 
en wm (runner- up successful since). 
She looks wcD-treated if not in- 
timidated by a more competitive 
Crid. Khnhrtdfle Knight ^ Hardy 

Dancer may find this distance too 
sharp, so the reliable Penny cairn 
could pose the main danger. 
COO 

3.10; D efeat m this company for 
MUSHAHXD, fourth lo Alhaarth in 
a Group nice at Goodwood, would 
raise serious questions about the 
form, after the fifth Believe Me's 
poor nm at York. Vilayet is prob- 
ably not in the lop bracket among 
Henry Cecil's juveniles, bill put up 
a good time on his debut. 


HYPERION’S 



MS: ALHAARTH overcame diifi- 
culiics 10 score at Goodwood in j 
sMc that justified his bqeiepuialnL 
The form of his maiden win has 
worked nm carptjcmalh wefl. Dis- 
missed is highly regarded, but has 
been held up by sore shins. Like fel- 
low sufferer Celtic Swing, he was 
sent to Ayr in scorch of better 
ground for his debut Faster con- 
ditions here would raise doubts, 
even if the failure of the form to 
work nut did not 

COO 

4.15: The youngest runner. SWIV- 
EL, is the only one likely to progress 
and may do so for a longer trip. 


til 


2.00 Centurion 
2.35 Russian Maid 
3.10 Mushahkf 
3.45 Alhaarth 


HYPERION 
4.15 Swivel 
450 Elite Racing 
5.20 General Sir Peter 


GOING: Good to Firm. STALLS: Swigh miiiw - laanrfu «iit> — inm i niW — I mH, 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Hitfi for W; low for 7f A Hr. 


Right-hand course. Separate suffer track. 

'sTS 



fD 

magazine 

LYHN Hill 

ft WOlfl 31 ’ 

nf substaj** 


_ RscwatBse ta on A307, four miles south of Kingston. Esher railway smOon (service 
from London, Waterloo) adjoins cause. ADMISSION: CJab A Gnmtasnd (combfncdl 
S 12; Junior Chib ( I &25 jis ) SJO : SDser Ring W . CAR BUtt free, or i 2 to menAecs. 


SfS 


AD races 

■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: RBannoa — 38 winners 309 ranners 
gives a success ratio of 1Z.M and ■ loss u> ii level make of £47-30; U Stoote — 21 
winners, 165 runners, 13^%, -553.29; J Danlop — ■ 18 winners, 10] rtnmers. 17A, 
+£18.39] K Akdram — 14 wianeEa, 119 nmners, 11^%, -417^0. 

■LEADING JOeiBBrPtt Bdde*r-=a>«l»nw*; 377rldB^i8J^=«ft28; M Rotate 
— 45 rrtnnov 262 rides, 17J%, +S14DI; L Dettori — 32 wtoners, 202 rides, 16m 
-46.70; T Qnhm — 28 winners, 202 rides, M.4%, -flLOL - ■ - 
BUNKBtBD FIRST TIME: Ttone. WINNERS IN LAST BBVKN DAXSb Fl uwua Umo 
(2.00) wn at Hajdoek on fWdw Gertie Irony (4^0) wwa « Noukitfism on SmnnUy; 
Klphkn l2J») won at Leicester on Monday 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: King Ret (5-20) has been sent 227 mfleshyTEihering- 
Vonfrom Morton, 'bxhr . Westoonrt Matfe (2.001 sent 225 miles by M WEsswrby ft«R 
Sheriff Hatton, N Rato; Festhemone Leas (5.20) seat 210 miles by Mks INU Jrom 
Cohon. N Ybrirs. 


9 41 RUSSMNMND{2B)5hettiMotannia9 JFatfBae9D D Marina 3 

10 M5212 P&tfVCNRH PS) CT {Sr toad rifcj H Qaal 8 13 MBwaB 

n OHIO- RED LMHf (28E) |R Vkn Gekler] tatl MsttBlan 3 9 TQriaS 

12 332401 HJVOSfqgQ(1>eDty9mcCDnttrylsMe4CBni3o89^ 

13 060 YEUH (20) (ftota Ifcrtiea) R AMud 7 13 

-Hi 

REnMK M taqcMr^ M lrt4>DOTrt Ur2Msdttnk, 7-lRamirt IUH3-1MR, MStart 
RM0W 10J. KhnAridga MM Url BpMos, 12-loflws 
1994: Umar 3 B 6 L D«n 11-2 (f GmdBnl 12 irt 

FORM GUIDE 

The Reg Ahehurst-tratned Verth is one to keeo an eye on now that he has 6tnjcH the hand- 
R a n t r ari. etteoBiyrtwriiOPetl to 10 fuilo»^.R8itiap6 men more BVBmsUngis the hand 
leap debut at RUSSIAN MAD who {pried a com fo rt a ble ntn In a low-tty Thrsfc maiden a 
month back. That came more than three months after her racecouisa debut at Leicester 
when a pror ran g fourth to Cask. tmSrtng well owr seven furlong, and beaten tttte more 
thanaiengthbytheMnnecShewasoff-cotoiirsoonafteriheireoairischettiafosihekay- 
off before the Thkak ww. but Jamas Pmwtta — apparently thu*s a hir bttof Russian Makf 
who B hancacapped by her fcavamnea here but jum about worth ntMng off herhondcap 
radng of 80. There is no ©jararaae of the ttkpfowig ocajJBie. but the first a*o» Lewes- 
lac Cask and A La Cade, are rated many pounds hl0cr in current handicaps. Kerry Cecil 
W0 be pleased that NrepMs has a borer racing wttt after she earned 9a 71b at Not- 
tngham lea time (second to Hand Oafi) and one thng the Ally can do « Haute. She seems 
Deahf suited by a tnte after beb«tned over 10 futtan^ aarlec Stone (Brigs heatl been 
gg tucly In he races since wrrrig a Notdng ia m mOden In April and short! go wed horn 
■ten-11. He was afar ffih re Restructure n a vafoadte Newmarket riendfoap last time af- 
tar dacarz efforts at Kempton (stopped m hs rut behind the game Hariy Dancer) and here 
(drawn widest ai a Reid of 16).- AKatab, mtrtih and HieMarek tsounds No a tom of 
Saudi soUcnors) can be consktored, wMe KttMdRi KN0a sew nth In the Nng Georgs V 
Stakes a RoyO Ascot, *a*»d hone whan 0wn the chanoe to dorttwlB. 

: RUSSIAN MAID. 


4.15 


CLAYGAIH STAYERS HANDICAP (CLASS E) £5^50 1 
added 2m 78yds Penalty Value £3,794 

000232 ARTNMH(USA)q«(D)(RMQcHlCC)cei6912. 

OOQLOl AMD (USA) (23) (Mao Boddetl J VShce 5 99. 

(BStOQ BUDOira (USA) (13) fQ (IR <Sr Gtopr Mefock) P Cde 6 9 7. 

040000 TONDRSS (USA) PS) ilawence W R be*n A g 3 


006453 BRUM0N iCtnsaonerwee OADothrot^ 
400C35 PHCBTW£(30) flooy Uoganj I Uls 4 a 13 
363522 SWnamm()ttsOareSni»])Rnha«e3812 
100604 CHUCHES)0NE(10)mMrsPMKtfg) JHngl286 
050513 CHAKALAA (22) (H (P F 0x*toJ S Dow 7 8 5. 



3.10 


2.00 


ORLEANS KWRSERY HANDICAP (CLASS D) £6,000 added 
2YD 5f Penalty Value £4^21 

4212 flRAF(27) W W^bnrlanAIMsItoinlOUw^ST WteaoaS 

2342 ORWBUSP3»|W»»ttBB«ljnrMaire«96 
14 1114 GASAIUUim(P)IRFFkttor«PDEane8l2 
064 W!tAf(II(55)6Sl*iba0LJtt«810 


331033 CENIUMON (7) (P) (Geo® EKtrf R HamnS 9 
00011 WESTCOURTIAAGtC (9) P) 21 Kripn) M WEararty 88 £5ed 
315061 Pl£ASWlE™efnW(TttteN*iBWa*Cft!«h87ett 
2046 KUPr(34)HgtertB0wrwreCt4SGBateg84 
300 mWLAN0S0NSCHAW(Bq(AtlaiAArtnra))fiLN(n881 
-9 ■* 



1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
B 
9 

BPIRiee 7-a car lore. *-l CaHrioa. 96 5-l¥ Nrte Br r tltt0o. 1X6 Attat 7-1 Ware 

mm TY ma, M. MansR, 1A-1 ftopt, Ifrlftiwttatart Cttna 
1994: hlore Agw 2 8 4 J Stack 5-1 (M Cbaanon) 7 tan 
FORM 8UDE 

Stuffing coaof+rtrf in the ears *ws a Ofck that worttd for Pleasure Itasat l^rioch 
Friday wnen ho tarried the John Perron Snooker Niasery. A penalty is ttgeV offset by Ns 
aiceflant draw rwt to the sands’ rail. Them haw 6a«i a lew horses ouer the years that 
haw benefited frem the 

eis toa made al at Better in tm so he wW be prtrranertfrom the sat ThWat ^dock. 
teorne on stoutht was CBPt ari on who Wl be tanoed » mM>a up the deflcit ot ariout a 

teSion tftt suffer track w«h Pat Eddery rirfing. One to brttdwm both tereeapaa^r nordv 

Simatt MESTCOURT MAGIC, not so weO drawl but vrith the psca re take a hancy poa- 
uon. Ms rerwit form (marine ad Newcastle and Severity) shews Nm » be impiovWB and 
SoundBenwtth a 5fo penahy for the Bwerteydefcasf Eastern Prophets 

sure Time and Centurion in recent seetaandd 

he was last of four last tmw, parhaps feellne the gHecg of some hard ra wt. AM Katm* 
cofL hut one rurtringwvB. He cant be ruled out despite to pweffit, '^ etlbiaeBantiCar- 
arethreatenmgtowln soon. 


CHARIBIHOISE COIOITIONS STOKES (CLASS O 
£7^00 added 2VD 1m Penalty Value £4,780 

12X4 UUSH4MD (USA) (Z^ (Hamean Ai Maksut)) J Dufop 9 3 

21 BONAUUJtWCSbeMUrirenracOMSBWDBlS 

0001 OBLOMOV (30) (CHttn ttxS^l G Law 8 13 

1 VHATET pS) CSrttfi Uofsomwd) H CBd E 13 


C4 


W 600314 CDmSMN Sl> C2B) (Uss J CofcccJ P kLohy 5 8 3 

11 40-6S22 TOMMf CO0PS1C1B) (CQiJ&i, L Daws. 0 VWan) L+5 BWtorg-8 2 — SDnm|3)] 

12 060130 PBtSMKSMOKEMKPttrirrMNaRnanQ AHde48L HHmyPi* 

13 05400-0 S0UWAHPI0N (334) {Htfrijev G Bacng 5 7 7 Nlttfey0)U 

14 006006 tAMBML(RQ(U|lPDAmf)KBBhap6r 7 SSnMU 

-MdKtmd- 

AMiun we&x 7a Tfc Sue tandap wttffus: Southam* Tst SS. lAiffal 6n It. 

BETIMfc 4-1 Ssfref, U-2 ttrt, R-l Art Toum, 7-1 niaHrew SkL 16-2 Onkilik. A-l drtttfr- 
staoe, 16-1 Bwrkdpb, 12-1 1oortyCoapttl4-l Otters 
1994: Ifen Vetoa 6 8 3 B Doris lfr 1 ID ArtumO 19 ran 
FORM GLIDE 

fend camas 25® more then when wvrwrg a Goodwood last month and tacn a hart rate 
shorter trip. Ha does seem an out-and-out stayer (has non owr 3 12 miles owr hurdles i 
and GENII FM AN SD, who has strut* form and s 21b better for the two lenpns by wm* 
Art Foot beat Nm at Ascot Iasi time, looks the barer bet on pound he lies. Art fern could 
«■ 0w a ffxri accoua of irmtsed off 9st 12®. so wed e ne nmmng, out were are ocas 
brides, too, owr Ct r ak rirt- He has las pound (hat suits htm so wed and the booking <* 
Akchaei Roberts s important because Simon Dow’s &klng does tale a on of mtng - he 
rbdnT help Ns amatera partners Doncaser last tme. running on much too ate. C was at 
tNs tone lan yoarttrot ha showed Ns capabtttas iRooens ndsrg) by runmng mna to Te3r>s 
m oompetlbw harxfccap wer 14 foriongs at Ibrii and if he con oe persuaded to nr* a sim- 
ilar race, he has a pod Chance off a 19b lower marts S ele cti o re GENTLEMAN 50. 


_ PBtBMwyl 
JWBkttyS 

WRjmS 

— M Redacts 4 


4.50 


5 00 IDBIBMEAO((3a)(TttOay5pnR Con4H mtfirttil)CB«ren811 

BORNE: 1M ttHttMd , bAtteyt, 7-8 1 — lR 6-lOttireo^ 16-1 D ttfettrtdl 
1994c Nn Ugrt 2 8 13 W Cara* 11-8 II Duakipi 7 ran 
FORM BODE 

MUSHAHD ia in the Mjlnerabte portion of havmg to concede »e<0« to the more i&a*- 
raced mprewa BoaaraS and Vtoyet, but he c a Ng. scopey oon. He won at Doncaster 
CmsfcJen) in May and also at Newcastle m June, Mining on stringy to master CBOcheige 
Striker by three and a half lengths. Ho then ran fourth to today* sotono Sokes treounte, 
Alhaarth. In a Qoup Three event at Goothwod. He la moted ip to a mile here and lha trip 
wifl suit Nm. BonereH was a dose second ki a Ifemouth maiden before winning a sertfar 
evert at Chester from Ramoce, iumng on strmgy. He s wtM related and can imprem agtti. 
VBm« was heeviy- backed on Ns Mak debut and duly otti&d from 3* ifcaN. Henry Cert 
had Nm entered up n soma big races and so die IWt wm was jus the octa. Wajct was 
a bit pun there and must rmpreve. The course wmer OMoomv should aray a rrrie vmoe 
M ln i itnrh ea cfi <nl probaoiy Bnd tNs eampary too hot. SaMctfoo: MUSHAHCL 


HOGS BACK CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS D) £5,250 added 

3YD lm If Penalty VMue £3^83 

0000 RB) DRAGON (44) |5kPNpCppertremnGKfefi 811 ArtBttryl 

0 SURMA VMlfir (118) (IH Sans ttcoglJEraBce 6 U HfeNrttS 

00000 RPM0 W M B W(Mt5Anr«ePria4>>DDswortn86 MEdriwyT 

00X300 U*aBlKms.C'tt0ey)WrnBeo,a5 MIUrtteA 


004132 eitERAC»B(23)|3F)E»Rapn?Ou5lPCofc8- . 

0340 SHAmCAL(4mttsAlaryMbB)lf»d0WS4 

064-250 BR0MfEYB)GnL(39)ftfcBlRe83>RKmnnSl~ 
535151 QOTIE RONr (6) (A S (fetfi B Ueetan 7 13 


IQM-2 

.-DHanftoaB 
— 6 Carter 3 
IQrtriB 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

BETlMB:ttr4 6Maalraaft3-iatelfeerit»a9reenE»BdOM,6-lStt4iMl,114MDh«- 

ao, 8-UoraW Lm, 34-1 attm 

1994c Nesaep 3 E U M Hfe 54 (W Hacsssr 12 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

GENTLE RONY has won two of her test three and Rws for a totow-up after tne latest wm 
at Nomr&am sfc days ago. She was an out to beat EDte Racing owr e&a and a half for- 
ton^ at Epsom last month and they are 3ffl doscr m me EMe Raor^ is n»w wo 

eonssrem, howevet Rrwm Eyed GM looks mtractneiy we^sea. Satactfea: GENII£ HOWf 


3.45 


SOLARfo STAKES (CLASS A) (GMiup 3) £33t000 
added 2YD 7f Penalty Value £21,480 


XA 


5.20 


U JtHAARIH (23) (0) Dttndar Ai MttourrO WR Hem 9 2 

1 IISaBSa)(USA)CQ}(mifer»FMSttnm)PQ*SU . 
312 SWTM(l$(D|(DrC&hmMb)JF^^ 


WESTCOUKT MAGKL 


4 501546 WMUWWPSWei3)m(AS^ItettBJto»»r8B 


SURRET RACING HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,500 added 5f 
Penalty Value £3,778 

3206-13 WBB«RACm{CU(PRJotoiBPaingC913 ISartwS 

452104 ROHJJON(q(D)(Geo>grSThorr4&ai)DAitiOna4 98 .W abort 5 

5103-12 DOUBtE80UNCE(Q(BR(VksPSccB-CUr)P Make 596 fffnrUrtit 

101 GeCWLSffl PETER (23) (D)r«i5atasCiPCaiC 396 JQoM2 

006461 BM6 (MT W (CD) (ftu DarrtJ T Dhernom 4 9 6 (7eu 
360005 M0Gra(BSA)«CT[kfoC^Cl«[ii&»tf _ — 

322211 HAM BAMG9I(1S)(C0) pi AmsESlVT Ah»966 



2.35 


ALBERT HANDICAP (CLASS C) S&fiCO added 3V0 EftTq 
lm Penalty Vlahie £5,810 



11 gyp HAfiW OANCSI (13) PI L Kg WGL MOOT 9 7 

«£ - SSSSSL ,, 
ss aBTjaBSSHssaBr " 

s assBSsarais » G « 

— I (27) tf**r3*totlG law 90 



PriEddnyl 


-PariEeboyZ gc l ecHmr 


ALKAARTH ia akeedy being nuaed as a classic prospect, so ha Ml need » wm ms ttoup 
TNae conest to keep Ihe bandvragon rcllng. Ws H e wn rarl<ai dBbtn *4n from Mart* Of Es- 
reem represena hot form and he locked smart m we ttnscn Champaffia Vlntap stakes 
(also Soup Thserd st Goodwood next bme, taring a bad bump early n the straght but e»t- 
angnlmseif out of trouble w«n a impressNe rarangB rum of toot Bred on Ore fl*n lines, he 
h»OTtfegcopgforimpwuBmant Ofea rtee d wasfittaridonhg&8trifo>«schoolrtten 
wwrtng narrowly from Creative Star on Ne Ayr debut. Vary green, he can leave that form be- 
Nrri but it ts aswig something of han to Joww Attsertffa cobras. The fly Staffer corid be 
the main Threat after her srod second to Bmt SalsaM at NeiMiraltet (Tf). That was her best 
run in three starts and she looks ready-made for die fccrease in distance. She gets 10b. 
so if she I m p r ov es again she nygfn wen gw the tavwatw a scrap. 

ALHAARTH. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
8 
T 

8 233660 FEX7HERSnMELANE(5)(D)fDFteta>)UssLS«X£d485. 

9 506413 JUDCBABW CALL CR(D)(Klttg an) _PHoW ng 860. 

BETWG: 7-2 lb Borgnc, 4-1 Mferti Brettc 5-1 Dcrtdl Bortca, S-l GeMrri Sir FNN^ 13-2 Ito- 
beata, 7^1 Hag be. lH Jud pmrt CaB. 12-1 ettare 
1994: Jon The Qan 5 9 8 L Dem 7-2 (Mrs N Uacauey) 13 <an 
FORM GUIDE 

DOUBLE BOUNCE, trafoed test year by Kan Ivory; has rewntemt the fray « good form ur 
Rater Mawiand after winning ■ Nocmgram handkap teg month nefoCoweri up «mn a nec* 
second to Law Comrrwslon at Seksbury He b effectire ewer five turionD end trie sad ne- 
on of tha course wrl sun Nm. Geeem SO- Peter was a shade lucky to beat the Haopy 
Fos at Doncaser lag wne but remains faaiy hanttcapped and Mr P at era e and ife b aM oo 
earn pteray of respect ft the «£n of thee rurnwg s Nawbiay last troe when dwd ana fourth 
respearwfy a Master Of Passion. Safertlart DOUBLE BOUNCE. 


CHESTER 


2.30 Daytona Beach 
3-00 TAWWL (nap) 
3^0 Wild Rose 


HYPERION 

4.00 Red Stream 
4^5 Are Bright 
5J.0 SePiurstpark Flyer 


GOING: Gnnd tn Finn. 

STALLS: 1 m Iff - surnfei rudt-; n-mumck-r - iic.uk,- 
BRAV ADVANTAGE: Um nrnibiT: Ik-j 

■ Ldl-land, UgN. writer nw«. Kul .-uiualilf fur kmg--<initcig hm-v 

■ Barccumr i» nrartho oflln- uf rh,- flly 1.|, v'>-IP. ITicrJir ITcnrrol raltnfop S*km 
n ImJWfot ADMISSION: t'ntmiy Erebram- 5 is. TuUr-raRsik; Dn-SLurdil.l'-un*- 
UCAinUIl- 


SIS 


.\Di 


BUNIEMO TOT HMS: N»»m- 
WPsVEBS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS; Braille l- M) vnm at lUjUdci up i’nfe) 
TBct (.1 J*1 eret at Tori, nn Tfexby 
LONG-DBTANCB ETNNEBS: CMekawMa if. KHknUin «ifl Iftimiks byVPliv 
tnan NrinUmw. Itenir. 


2.30 


WIRRAL APPRENTICES HANDICAP (CLASS F) £4,000 
added lm 2f 75yds 

106020 VELOCSfD Mfcrift 7100 Bf M IW » 9 

442006 MMMCDfDANCa(fiM4b^396 KBedA 

Q32S24 MTONAKACH (13) P Nw tats 595 J 

4006Q1 BRAB1E (7) kt Mragncr J 9 2 lorn • 


lTtU&S nURIUERf442) Pfieianbrt 13.... 

001440 NMEMEAMES (14) (D) J KAun 5 63 

166763 RASAS. (DSA) 09) Prsirtft- 6*2 

5CtW SHAMS (13) P) M UUxi c 7 ID 

(U01L6 SnmOIHRlYU?) PHobiuinj 3 7 7 _ 

- 9 dactared - 

>*ru-xz* 7s 7C- true raw* nwiitt. Tvc*. .U it 

BETTVtt 7-4 Dfofeae Beach. 11-4 BasayeL 3-1 Brrirt. 8-1 IMaae, 
trirt» 29-1 R— aye e P m t 56-1 dkw 


Ucaaria Appfeby 8 

i« 

» 7 


.Ffewrt(3)9 


[3^00 


EBP OREY FRIARS MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS 0} £6,000 
added 2YD7T 

1 «CHAARE(K)CDmBi90... _ . .ADeriaB 

2 4 HDDEN 0ASB (351 M KMo H U _ .MfRMrto 

3 50 SSBOUSnUSI (B)ScVtafc tic-itititr - - BDrifc 

4 C TMWl.(li$A)l21)BH*9(r JIW»4 

6 L WH F A tt HUIEOW HttebfrAaaliO — • -—TNaa3 

-SrtCtt e ff- 

KinNSi 2-1 HMdan Oaris, 94 IMG. 3-1 Adum, 4-1 WaatAAttrta, 2ttl SertOrtfewt 


3^0 


EASTGATE HANDICAP (CLASS B) £12,780 added 3YD 
7f 

1 C63030 SOlDBOf (27) Pltemf 7 — BD ril a B 

2 1131 WU> MCE (U) (D»Gttr^S 92-1 ..... MMh 

3 2-235M MamamHh^jnLvr-.PJ -MWfe 

4 1DI2 SHESDfNAMKI2Dlkttvs91 . » D e a ri e 

5 262120 KHAM8EH (25) (D) (Rf) > A Kar.S U .. JWrttt 

21400 IAST ROIMOUP (MR (D) C Ronrcn 8 12 JttriMrifeeea 

206501 TUM|3)(D)MJ^i)i'.i'V>(ill fSi _ . 6 Hotted 

KIlMfo U4 Ste% DiRMdte, 3-1 WH Rice, 7-2 net 4-1 Rabl, H Rtarttb. 20-1 
SUM 


4.00 


C0MBERMERE FT LUES STAKES 
added ZY0 6f 


(CLASS CJ £7,500 


1 315115 TROPICAL DANK (USA) (lap) ktrs JCccV 9 6 IMdl 

2 032105 LBEHCK PfdfCCSS {S4) J Bern & U JCririlS 

3 15 RB)SIISAH(USA)fT2)PnUSln4pSll — WRMrtM 

a 352WS VIWTTlERDatliamEteenBll — X FUbe 2 

0 STEAL m (48) A EteMT-i 5 8 JdttNyS 

-S ttdored- 

BEITItt 84 Tmpicri Donee, 5-2 Rad Stream. 3-1 Ittorick Moot, 5-1 VMttn Rock, 
2S-1 Stool De 


4.35 


BLACK FRIARS HANDICAP (CLASS D) £7,000 added to 
stales 2m 

163214 MOONU8HT QUEST (9) (Q^ B Hjntuv 7 100 I Stack [3) 2 

112521 ADMIRALS SECRET (USA) (17) C VKd 6 9 7 L Norton P) 4 

040601 NO COMEBACKS (18) (C)EAfc3xi 7812 KMbeS 

460006 WOSOMN (34) (CD) M KifeAm 9 S 9 KOttoyS 

OU400 FUBVUAA CREST (4D M Ssxne 361 P Rotten 8 

134251 ARC BRIGHT gUB (D)RHcOrerraa5El (4c>i DOfolel 

-Sdodared- 

EfTHB: M Aitttalo Secret. 11-4 Koodftt Qmo. 3-1 Arc Bn*. 4-1 No Ccerobacks. 
ttlSMtecb, 30-1 n#ym Greet 


5.10 


RED DEER HANDICAP (CLASS O £8^)00 added to Stakes 
7f 

0-56600 ENXITBIMK7(FR} (M) ID) B Htentxu% 7 100.. 

000215 CfRCKAMHCM(7]{Q8MHpe4 96 


JM84 

ran 


3 

4 

500400 SfUURSriMK F0EA (48) J Bmy 4 9 .2 .. . 

034505 HDOMN (34) (CO) PFrM*B69 1 - - 

JCarnriU 

5 

000020 ABSOUJIE IMOC (13) (CO) W Kaj®» 5 9 0 ..... 


6 

210074 HJre HOPE (USA) (IS (B C EfShcn 3 8 12 


7 

600U0 CHAMBIQK GRANDT ^1) (CD) (Of) U DunrMI 58 11 _ 

Start (3)8 

8 

6Q1313 ROCXEIEBt (14) (D) (BF) W tor 4 8 9 

JMmI 

ID 

153502 EU£ SHAPED (7) (C) W ABatv 58 6_ „ 

111340 BUSSMNmOMEIZQ (CD)kJ JolmBDn384 

J) HARM (3) 7 

11 

6D5515 CM0W(U)(n)Fttui7Al . 


12 

510200 BAPBASH (5) P D £*te» 3 7 13 ... 

JbMrittSMdmfne 


000053 PBBtANAHMRmoq D Hariri Jones! 7 U 

*- rutted 

renra: « HR* Hep^ UMh Atifo MDbon, 1M Bb Sttpad, 7-4 
8-1 Rnotae Hareteo, CMcMricka, 10-1 othm 


.AMattyl 


l 


William Hill have installed David Bridgwater the 5-2 sec- 
ond favourite for the jump jockeys championship following the 
news that he will ride as Martin Pipe’s first jockey this season. 
Adrian Maguire heads the market at 4-5. 


RACING RESULTS 


YORK 

Z05S JL DESERT BOV U Reft) 100-30; 
2. Leonine 6-1: a. Runttn Meric 25-1. 8 
ren. 9-4 Jt fav Rattan (4ttr). sht-nu, lv*. ip 
OBWP kMham, Manton). TWe: £5.10; £1.40. 
£1.90, £5.10. Dual Forecast: £21.70. CSF; 
C2.93. 

235:1. DANCE SEQUENCE (WRSwrv 
Nan) 5^ fare 2. My Melody Perhrt a-1; 3. 
ttoeet Rabin 8-r 9 ran. ■/,. IV.-. (M 
^ute. Newnarhn). Tbte: £2.10; tUO, 
£2.10. £1.50- OF: £950. CSF; f.it>3 7. Tm: 
£i-s .oa 

300: 1. SO FACTUAL (L Detttt) 9-2; 2 
rt Mate 20-1: S. Hewer CMf Roeri 4-2 8 
nib. 10-11 fav Mind Games (WO. lv.-. 1%. 
(Sac«J bar Stmor). Tbw. £5.00; £1.70, 
£4.10. £1.70. DR £95.40, CSF; £7051 
XA9i l CAP JULDCA U Watts) 7-2 lav; 
2. keBan By 12-1; 3. Behaviour 4-1. is 
Bedriampfort. fete: 
M.40; £2.50. £3-7a £2-60. DR £31.50. 
CSF: £4S2a Incast £169.12. Tno; £58-2a 
. A-3S: i. PROGRESSION IM Brtrt) 12- 
l: Z Newel Atmer 14-1; i VketakM 
16-1 IS ran- 4-1 Pureca (6th). 2V:. 

IP Haslam, Mrirseham). fete; £19.80; 
£5.00. £5.00. £Z9a DF: £113.10. CSF: 
£16052. Wcasc £2^463.04. Irto: 
£1.653,60- Non Runner Cfoneing 
Sensawm. 

4.45: JL LARROCHA (M J Kftote) 4 -11 
her. Z Sagrerta 100-30; 3. Mafertc Role 
K’ 1 - 5,^ Cwwrt, Newmarket), 
feta: £L30. DF; £140. CSF: £197. 

SL15: inOfNA (PaEddeiyi 100-30; 2 
friahoond 7-4 fav; Z Peace Envoy 12-1 
limn- 2^. rik. jRCharttDn, Beckhwirpton). 
Ww £38^ £180^150, £32aDf:I42D. 
CSF: £9.64. feK £2B20. 

£8.658.50. 


HYPERION 

5 4 C Cajrmi fi.15 Roso Of Glcnti (L45 Xenophon 
Of Omwm7-iS Fantasy Racing 7^S Anaennan 
fnhi R.15 Aqua Riga — - 

crirafl. Hard. STCA1XS: Strelgbtcourw-ttr aide; raW-feokfe . 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Seems of Hole i-unaequatte mwaJai*- 
■ Left-haiut K lIlo P ,r ^ co 1 ™- Pom ' r™-!" brmde u* rtt 

f 2» away ADMISSION: Club iia XOtosrtriM; 

jSjSoS U. CAE BUB fcFtoilctt rtM for car 


-.»1S mites bar J Betty from Cock ahem. 

BOWOOD MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) 
£5,250 added 3YD lm 
W BSWBaiDdflifeiritoSO 


30232 C0RfDCHEQUES7{60) MOeonon SB. 

BBSS ISUIBr J*a Bery 8 9 . 

-ddMiered- 

8EnMB64CUcfebe(feeri,2d8oldEiiM^,3-lXraaFbMarC 

UMpttHV 


7.15 


STEVE VKK INTERNATIONAL 
SPRINT HANDICAP (CLASS D) 
£5^50 added 5f 161yds 


w 


14*24 NXrnUN (&}(!» 3 teobiiy 3100. 
561160 PHMAaUia9(CD)U^rt4912. 


5^62 LA68«SBBB»(USA)pC9PCBlB3e9X 

02WS4 DRyP0W»mJWBr999 1 

210421 BBnASTRWNGdUR WMChannon399(70«) 


6 40042D 


TKWSn (C9| PMurpfy 4 93 



7 423122 cnsrcRC(aqpncjHi39 

8 030004 ASnBU.MWnpD}nM&«dH3310~JI 

9 400CD6 WKBM«e(qAJaw9712 CM — M BS 

-SrtdM id - 

BERMfe 44. (MMsiM; U C— SMCrtR 64 MOT Ok, Rrittiy 

Badeg, 11-2 Dry had, 74 kfeyrttt, 84 tflrtn 


SRALO »Jri*p9l- „ 

D WDPISCHaM gaiJAn oriSO- 


2 
3 

_ 1 


7.45 


LONOEAT CLAIMING STAKES 
(CLASS F) £3,650 added 5f 



50000 SWAMWCTM. qg^f 9 
-4lWO“- 

Bowie 14 Safari, 1« M rts, “ ^ 

7 , WHITE HORSE SELLING 

n ctuS (CLASS «> ss^so 

added lrn 3f 144yds 

s ssaaa sssr «" 

“S rtPIM^Sa R 4 gs _ 

BOBEOFlRH«W(8BMng495_S«rt-«KB 

“oe EXOUSP^JCt^BO 

lenarie __ 

AVEBURY AUCTION MAIDEN 

added 2VD Sf Jfilyd* 
jiggjpuOMOFCUHAXAPTJHRVW—ff^eV^^i* 

00 w5iSwmBM.89 -ftca— 2 


562301 AHffllJ*MLmWJB*y5910 B Carter 2 

343503 SGG(JBIMCX(aB.fUlptD)M Omen 491 -Rlk^aa4 

520005 NnMDR0ANCSimu9euriK3812 NAdtel 

060630 PKaWfflBL(4)Bftrts38E SSrtd»0)7 


404421 FEABLDMN(U9(Q(D) MielTOKroS811 -JFHpaB 

661336 miEn>BDCE(USA)miCO)PF3MUto96IO, 

CMkHH(7)fi 

7 0 BAUSSt&A (11) & Gario-Jcreb 3 8 DJI StwttAne (7) 3 

-Tdacrted- 

BPHItt 94 Ainittiin, 114 Peril Petri, 21 Wtfl pifrkBM,74W- 
yPifae^JaiW ria t feP ttC S0 HW | y , fi | *i 


8.15 


WESrOBIRT HUES HANDICAP (CLASS 
E) £4y400 added lm 2f 4Syd& 

066324 SHZMORGS) SRMttan39 ID J *im 2 

445063 BAfBDI(l4&ffiBftlJ)M49a SSririeo(3)3 

334061 AQUA IB6M (2Q 09 H Cary 3 98 WHai naa4 

460004 WBCAD0N{8)C«hS832 JO— iS 

500340 CHtSn£nW(4)MOwKxi3aiO CaodyMcnis! 

503004 TOrDCWLd^K Bebop 686 Brtrtterl 

BEnWfe H Area BWA 7-2 Srtri Noe 4-1 Mate, HWHW, 
tiaaa*rin,MVa**ka 


PLUMPTON 


630 


HALF CENTURY DINING CLUB [g^yj 


HYPERION 

5J0 Miss Mah-jong 6.00 Oh So Handy 
&30 Gone By 7J00 Doonkxjghan 7^0 Om Id- 
Joy 8.00 Malingerer 


GOING: Finn. 

■ Left-hand, main being couree wMr slurp bends.'IHckyiioaw- 
hffl (area ta tack strata, lipidl ran-Sn of SOQyda. 

■ Racecourse 1 b off A275 senah of Haywards Bestir. Phonpuin 

ralhrey driJoa acfyrim Ihe couse. ADMISSKJN: Menrins 5 13: 
Tfexasalb S3; Oxme £-1. CAR PARK: 14 (caarr of coureel & 
11. 


HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
D) £3,500 added 2m 4f 

1 0443-11 G0Wffrm(D)JJertant7lll2M .CRw(7) 

2 53-3532 B0ft»D(M) (CJ JWhftllll ID HP McCoy 

3 0LF53T nP7DPLAD(BUBTJwes81l5 DG 

4 3-4M44 WHO ZW>(B)H toners 12 111. 

E 3343-35 JOKER JACK (4) R (ten 10 10 8. 

- 5 decla r ed > 

BETIitt SU Goes ML *4 ttredrid. 7-17fe fey Lrt, SSI 2M 

201 Jotar Jack 


7.00 


mi 


Mi 


WWNBE8 IN LAST SEVQl D4S5: Gone By (6J0 ) won si Bsn- 
gor onSaiard^; Gene By (G-30JA Sreedidi Invader (TJO) wot 
at RxtiwS on ICotthQi 

LONG-DBTANCB RUNNERS: WedKedays Anctton (0.00) * 
Leningrad (7 60) here been am 1 39 mfles bp P B BndEord from 
Aah, Somerset. 


5.30 


POETHUTN CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS 
NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS G) 
£2,400 added 2m UF 

R30D6 Hfi«A{8qR(7SuBai5U10 SI 

3ZL&42 HBSI«HJ»taU«JWtt4118 Dl 

343643 OMllSf (14 MB (.JBMl 7 ID 1DL 


I G INDEX HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS E) £4^)00 added 3m 
If 110yds 

1 22FUF- HR MUffiOCK (88) 09 ft finer 10 12 0 PCreay(7) 

2 14-1342 DOOMDUQiAN (20) (DJGSattfjg 1011 B_„JLP McCoy 

3 21/1153- «M«EIIB»IC.HDmRMwl0112MrPlM 4 (D 

4 W5UP M0NKSAfOBf(7S)Pnsteregi07 A fey 

5 56P6F- LEHMOUO (78) Ptafttt 11 100 ttae^ 

-Srtcfenl- 

AWwiiretfelCtt fiwWftfoprwdeteiSiparfSsffit 
BOIttfe 7-4 Itfenla Larekoe, 94 Dnaafontee, 114 W IttllULk. 
SlHooknaritt 33-1 UDtnpad 


SKY 


O0PO4-P TWTS SPECIAL (34) RH*tb 6109. 


Ftatt 

BFferte 


0R34 ROSSCOM<a4)JFWttt)ei51D9 

-ihMd- 

Bamct ewei Mra MrtJaai. 114 Drittra, 44. BBrtan, 7-1 BDBte 
ocyae, 144 Thar* Speett 


(7001 ARDEMIIS NOVICE CLAMING 
Ii- v l HURDLE (CLASS F) £2^00 
added 2xn 4f 

1 412 QAffilLP0)RM|K5112 

2 209601 SWEDEN WWOWJWtie 4 109 

3 P2G622 nreXff (14) J JbSqs 5 10 7 

4 l&n LOAN KU(4)JFfeAHey« U103 

-4rtdaed- 

BCTIMfe S7 SmUi taertb »4 (ROM, 8-1 Orifcfcn 20-1 Lett M 



Ool 


NETWORK SOUTH CENTRAL NOVICE 
CHASE (CLASS E) £4,000 added 2m 5f 

1 fP©4-2 OH 50 tw®)' (14) R Cute 7 11 2 — DHonfc 

2 247I3F6 SMNQDGB3TVE (U) R ^40C 8U2 IMn 

3 345424 SfMBaMBUWEPQNIknrtnan5112JiARb«tel 

4 P506F4 WEDNESDftSAUCJIONOfl PFtoftW 7 11 1_S Bunoatt 

5 1IKM0 MJBS(iqRDSrtBnBU2 DOfeBrea 

- S derived- 

affnNfc 7-4SHridfegBttB. M Oh So Hrafo: M. WMta, VlSfoM 
P tnwrie . IttlW BkMJtt ffi Aadfae 


BUXTED NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£2^00 added 2 m If 

30425-4 AMMON (23) M Kps 5 110 BSfonw 




D FRR68 GOUm IWtte 5110- 
Pfr WttEHLLCSajPto^rBllO. 


-Jk? Matty 
-HHcttrrt 


Pf AMMSASUDf p27}Jlfettn5109, 

3- MALHGSER (U>4 D U9son 4 ID 6 
ff flirtenif 

Bffmwa a-i He om, 9-4 **«. lfittgr i . Mttan, 
33-1 taeara Lady 


Pfecep efc lTOT^a Q ue rt m t: £136.00. 
Pteee B: £242.17. Piece S: £76.65. 

YARMOUTH 

Z20: Z AWAVIL IR Hfel 6-K 2. Orem- 
wood QeeaaD-ZXIrctiester Lam &-1. 7 
an. 9-4 tw Hefts Hobson's (5th). 3#. i>... 
W Thonwon Jon^ Namurtat). fete- ££.70; 
£3.00. £l£a DF: £24^0. CSft £».1Z 
zsa Z UHCIE GEORGE (P fttncn) 33- 
Z'ZSesvti 6-1: Z Alareob 12- L 9 ran. 
5-4 fear Unsold (dm. hd.tt.fM femokns. 
Mewmarkeo, fete: £26.70; £3.00. £ZdO. 

Of- £96.50. CSF: £203.74. TOT: 
£209.10 (pan WOT, pool of £17&75 cbtwJ 
to ward to Sanfown 4.15 today). 

3-25: L MUtABASSfel (S IMriworth) 7- 
Z Z AtaUn 11-4 tw; 3. St iHh lady 14- 
££."£ ?*■ Stewart. Nawmarkeh. 
fettr £6.00; £190. » ^ £190. . Dft 
naa « awe. TrStmii.to 
£4530. ten t NouwObs (11-2) withdrawn not 
uteferorters. Ride 4 applies to al bets, ae- 
tfuaam 15p m pound. 

4.60; 1 DiSTANT PRWCESS (M H8S) 6- 
4t»C Z Cert 12-1 3. OoeWlfo 5-1 8 ml 
U'«. 1 (B hds. Lamooum). fetbs £2J20; 
£1^0, £2-00, £120. DF: £7.70, CSF: 
£19.10. 

4L30E L JUMARAH SUN (0 Urtdna) d-l 
2- 10-1: 3- Buy of Wanda 6-1 7 

«. 13-8 few Mnuhknm (5(h). Ivy. 21%. ft, 
Cunam. Newmarfeet). Tote: £339, o 
£330. Oft £14.60. CSF; £37.62. 


B4»: 1 MARCHANT fcFNO (W Ry^il 7- 
Z Z h wrncenew 7-4 few; Z Presto Boy 4- ™ n s ^ftn 
y 3. IN IMM. Newmarket), fete: 

£5-30: £2.20, £160. DF: £4.70. CSF: 


AYR 

ZOO: 1 HIGHSPEED U Stock) 9-4: 2. 
AcM Pltoom 6-1 Z Beott 7-4 fim • ran. 

v ; . (S KaOewefl. fete: £3.80; £160. 
£3. 5a DF: £1230. CSF: £12.60. 

630: L CARMENntM (W Wanris) 9-4; 
Z Stent Soprano 33-1 few; 3- Arerabarg 
10-11 5 ran. 3:*, 2%. iSe Mark Prescott'. 
fettB £2.90: £2 2a £3.10. OF; £2330. CSF: 
£3227. 

7U» l BRAU£<AGrthl 5-2 tor. Z Ada- 
feaceaca B-ls Z Kenw Sabo 5-1. 8 ran. 
3, 4. IM Meagher), feta: £4.00; £130. 
£170, £130. DF: £2a». CSF- £15.16 Tn 
cast £5032. 

730; i. PHARMACY (N ConnortDnl 1-2 
*w;Z AncartrelJm 11-4;Z BUeys Ftret 
6-1 B ren. 6. w.. U Warn), feta: £16CV. 
£13a E1M. DF; £1.90. CSF: £2.40. Won 
Runner. Wee Tsrtafcefl. 

SALISBURY 

6^6 ; X. 002104 ig Fa*nert 9- 1- 2. Su- 
per SrtenHte 5-1 Z Akhrick Catourade 
14-1 U ren. 5-2 fjv I’m Ouu Here. 
hd. Uamte Poufion). feta: £12 30; £3.10, 
£130. £4.20. DF; £34.90. CSF £4626 In- 
cost £56647. Tno: £2630. 

63B: S. ALZAKTI (T Quite) 13 2; Z 
Mndniiitw 14-1 3. Pitta: n stack 14-1 IS 
ten. 13 8 fa* Tha kemati. sht-tt, 1”.. ip 
Ootot. feta: £7^0; £130. £3.30. £430. DF 
M436 CSF: £95.16 Tno: £228.50. 

6L4S: X. JOUO (D R MGCriU 8-1 2. Grat 
Hefl 8-1 3. Bferrad Imago 4- ifew. 10 rrei. 
nk. v*. (KCunrencham-Breruri. feta: £9.50: 
£2.60, £2.90, £170. DF: £17.86 CSF: 
£6692. Thcasr £272.11. Tw. £82.70 
7-15; 1 TORF (W Carson) 15-8 few: 2. 
Cnee fee Border 3-1 Z Coodo Frertm 
2-16ran.3v:.4. (PUfaUwynl. feta: £2.56 
£160, £1.86 DF: £4.20 CSF; £7.82. ton 
Rumer Martara. 

■ Michael Hills rode Distant 
Pnncess to wm at ftrmouth yes- 
terday after finding the firmest 
ground on the stands’ side of the 
track. Clerk of the course David 
Henson readily admitted there 
were faster strips of ground. He 
sald. a, 1hetHoblemisthew(ndcorn- 
tfigoff the sea. The pipes are placed 
three feet from the rails but the wa- 
ter still doesn’t reach so that’s why 
it's faster there. I don't know why 

some «her jockeys haven't worked 

that one out yet" 

■ Jamie Pouiton had his first win* 

ner as a trainer when saddling Oo- 

2 lem to win at Salisbury last night. 
Pouiton ts the step-son of Lewes 
trainer John Long and brother to 
lady jockey Leesa Long. He has had 
his training licence since the end 
o f Jun e and Pattern, ridden by ap- 
prentice Gavin Faulkner, was Foul- 
runner. 


I £7606 Qnadpofe £6.70. 
Ffeoe & £329.79. Race & £106-68. 
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uIm f S nw 5 H r^ C ° U . U TD0WN ■ At 3 pm tomorrow, summer in ‘Soccer World’ 
wnMD^v^^sien^ welcomes a season setting out towards Euro '96 
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Stan Collymore (left), Dennis Bergkamp (centre) and Les Ferdinand. The three most expensive players in the Premiership win have most to prove 

Here we go, here we go 


The new Premiership season, 
which has been straining at the 
leash for weeks, finally bounds 
into the open tomorrow, 
bulging with more possibilities 
than an advertisement for Club 
18-30. 

At the end of it, nine and a 
half months away, is the final of 
the European Championship. 
By then we may be either cel- 
ebrating a glorious revival of 
English football - or contem- 
plating a game thrown, once 
more, into shameful introspec- 
tion by hooliganism and other 
unsavoury activities. 

Last season - with a riot in 
Dublin, the bungs and bribes, 
Cantona's kung-fu kick and 
Paul Merson's confessions - 
should have been the worst in 
living memory. It will probably 
be recorded as such. Yet atten- 
dances rose again, for the ninth 
successive year, and the recol- 
lection is as much of thrilling 
games in packed and splendid 
stadiums as of FA inquiries 
and dawn arrests. 

In one respect the various in- 
cidents appeared to prove the 
old adage about there being no 
such thing as bad publicity. It 
seems footballers can get away 
with anything as long as they 
keep playing good football. 

Nevertheless the game can- 
not afford to be complacent. 
Hooliganism, in particular, has 
the capacity to reverse the 
game's rejuvenation. The pos- 
sibility of camp sites, motorway 
service stations and city centres 
becoming international battle- 
grounds next summer is too aw- 
ful to contemplate. Corruption, 
too, could empty the grounds. 


but only if Lhe Grobbelaar tri- 
al reveals the game to be rot- 
ten to its heart 

That seems unlikely, but the 
case does highlight a further 
menace to the game's popular- 
ity - its growing obsession with 
money. As wages continue to es- 
calate, to sums which the ordi- 
nary fans cannot remotely 
identity with, the avarice of 
players, agents and clubs seems 
to increase. The more there is, 
the more they want 

Two years ago. when the Pre- 
mier League visited the Unit- 
ed States to study marketing and 
management techniques, a se- 
nior executive was told: “You 
think you have problems now, 
wait until there is really big mon- 
ey on offer’. American baseball 
has since discovered that there 
is a limit to supporters’ toler- 
ance. Attendances are well 
down since the strike, despite all 
manner of inducements, yet 
the players and owners have still 
failed to settle the original 
dispute. 

There is no immediate like- 
lihood of a similar situation de- 
veloping in England, but the 
pursuit of wealth wiQ have its ca- 
sualties. In the Premiership 
they will be those supporters, of- 
ten the most dedicated, who 
cannot meet spiralling admis- 
sion charges. In the Endsleigh 
it will be the clubs themselves 
who are priced out of the game, 
broken by the knock-on effect 
of rising wages at a time when 
the lottery is hitting their fund- 
raising and the national profile 
of the big clubs is eroding local 
support" 

One reason for the increase 


in wages and transfer fees is that 
many Premiership chibs, having 
completed the redevelopment 
of their grounds, have become 
so cash rich they feel they can 
challenge the European giants. 
Yet in many areas, our duhs are 
decades behind. 

Take Arsenal. They have a 
magnificent stadium and ex- 
pensively assembled team but 
they do not even own their own 
training ground. They rent one 
from the University of London. 


Many Premiership 
clubs feel they can 
challenge Europe's 
giants, yet in many 
areas they are 
decades behind 


Compare this to the broad 
acres of Milan's out-of-town 
training centre, or even tiny 
Auxerre's many practice pitch- 
es, bordered by sports halls 
and accommodation for their 
youth players. 

Some clubs are taking note: 
Manchester United, Norwich 
and Newcastle are among those 
building facilities for the future, 
but others have too limited a 
perspective. And even New- 
castle, with their ambitious 
plans for medical centres and 
multi-sports youth develop- 
ment, neglect the basics like 
having enough telephone op- 
erators to meet demand. 


Such deficiencies in public re- 
lations are common. Arsenal, 
with a turnover counted in tens 
of millions, do not have a press 
officer. They are not alone. 
While other sports cultivate 
the media, ana are rewarded 
with positive coverage, football 
regards it with suspicion and is 
often portrayed negatively as a 
result 

Even worse is the disdain 
some football people show to 
supporters. Few dubs throw 
open their training ground like 
Newcastle do, fewer still consult 
their fans. The need fbrgreater 
understanding, between all par- 
ties, is an urgent one. The Can- 
tona incident was just the 
extreme manifestation of a 
growing hostility towards op- 
posing players and managers. 
There is a lack of respect and 
it is a dangerous trend, espe- 
cially since the -removal of 
fences. 

Enough doom and gloom. 
Shortly before the advent of the 
Premier League, this newspa- 
per's magazine reported on a 
sport in crisis. Aldershot had just 
gone bust, Northampton 
seemed about to join them. 
Three years on Northampton 
have survived and are prosper- 
ing in a new ground: somehow 
everyone else has survived too, 
while Aldershot are re-formed 
and working their way back up 
the leagues. 

The present mood of the 
game is reflected in a more re- 
cent article, in Sports Illustrat- 
ed, the erudite US magazine. It 
is a celebration of British foot- 
ball, its worldwide appeal and 
domestic vibrancy. “Soccer 


World will one day be the name 
of our planet, and London will 
be the capital,” it ventures. 

That will be true on 30 June, 
though U is hard to envisage 
England being anything but 
hosts by the time the European 
Championship reaches its cli- 
max. For the domestic season 
the spotlight will be further 
north, probably Lancashire, 
possibly Newcastle. It is a big 
season for Les Ferdinand, Ryan 
Giggs, Andy Cole and, in Italy, 
Paul Ince. " 

Ince’s departure underlined 
that, for all the Premiership’s 
cash and dash. Sene A remains 
king of the leagues. Bergkamp, 
Gullit and Silenzi will be wel- 
comed to the English league; 
Stoichkov, Roberto Carlos and 
Ince to the Italian. European 
dub results are likely to reflect 
this imbalance, although Forest 
may surprise. 

But the world would rather 
watch English football. Sports 
Illustrated quoted Ivan Lendl’s 
line - “English soccer is the 
only soccer yon can watch” 
The frantic nature of our game 
is partly responsible for our 
failures on the global stage, but 
it is also the reason why so 
many cannot wait for 3pm 
tomorrow. 

It should be a good, open 
campaign. There are arguments 
against all the main challengers 
and predictions are hazardous. 
Three seasons ago the usually 
prescient Andy Gray tipped 
Kevin Campbell as the coming 
man. Tell that one to Highbury 
- although it is a sure bet that 
he will score the winner when 
Forest visit. 


Woking start out with grounds for optimism 


Non-League Notebook 

RUPERT METCALF 


If the bookies arc right, the GM 
VuwhaH Conference could, for 
the first time since Wycombe 
went up in 1993. provide a club 
suitable for promotion to the 
Football League Lhis season. 


Ladbrokes have listed Wok- 
ing, the FA Trophy holders, as 
5-2 favourites to be top of the 
table at the end of the 1995/96 
Conference campaign, wbieh 
starts tomorrow. Macclesfield, 
the defending champions, are 
second favourites at 3-1, while 
Kidderminster, the 1993/94 win- 
ners, are third in the list at 5-1. 


Both Kidderminster and 
Macdesfield failed to gam pro- 
motion because they were un- 
able to complete ground 
improvements prior to the 
deadlines imposed by the Riot- 
ball League. Woking were run- 
ners-up last season but. if they 
had won the Conference, they 
too would have stayed down due 


to ground problems. That 
should not be the case this 
term. 

It had seemed likely that the 
Surrey dub would have to move 
toa new ground to progress up- 
wards. Now, though, Woking 
Borough Council - which has 
signed a £30,000 sponsorship 
deal with the dub - believes that 


Kingfidd stadium can be turned 
into a 10,000-plus capacity 
ground. If a planning hearing 
goes the dub's way next month, 
the Council is willing to fund a 
£1 J5m redevelopment of the 
ground which should be com- 
plete by the Football League 
deadline of 31 December. For 
Woking, the future looks bright 


Centenary waits 

for the revolution 


It threatens to be a strange and 
disorientating experience, this 
last winter of professional rug- 
by league in Britain. A transi- 
tional season & almost bound to 
be that way, but it is important 
for the game that it maintains 
some sort of momentum. 

The impending revolution of 
the Super League next March 
is stealing the thunder of the 
code’s centenary - little more 
than a week away, although 

you would hardly know it -but 

unless this final winter season is 
table the Super League 
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„ be certain to start badly. 
That is the essence of the 
partem for dubs, is this season, 
now known as the Stones Cen- 
tenary Championship, a major 
event in its own right, or an ex- 
panded pre-season training pro- 
gramme for the Super League? 

The winners will get £75,000 
and, more significant in historic 
terms, permanent custody of a 
Championship trophy first 
awarded to Broughton Rangers 
in 1902. 

The 11 teams in the division 
which, with the addition of 
Paris in March, will become the 
Super League, will be frying to 
win it; but there is an inevitable 
feeling that it is largely a prepa- 
ration for something much big- 
ger and much richer to follow. 

The theory that Wigan might 
treat the transitional season as 
something less titan crudaHy im- 
portant is the main source of 
hope for the others. 

The England coach, Phil 
Larder, is on record as hoping 
tha t clubs will rest their interna- 
tionals and release them for 
squad sessions during the lead- 
up to the World Cup in October. 

Wigan have indicated their 
intention of working along 
those lines and giving more 


than the usual quota of oppor- 
tunities to their young playere- 
The trouble for the others ts 
that as they demonstrated with- 
out Shaun Edwards and Mar- 
tin Offiah in Dublin last 
weekend, even below-strength 
Wigan sides are more than a 
match for Che rest 
There is a potential problem 
for Wigan in the blueprint for 
the future, however. Pl^ 
■involved in the Wbrid Cup, 
whose clubs progress through 

DAV E HADBELD’S PREDICTIONS 
CHAMPIONSHIP: 1 Wigan 2 St Helens 
3 Leeds 4 Bradford 5 Halifax 6 War- 
rington 7 Castlefoid 8 Sheffield 9 Old- 
ham 10 Workington 11 London 
FIRST DIVISION: Keighley 
SECOND DIVISION; HuB KR 

the Challenge Cup (to be dur 


olentv of young playvrs with the 
capucirv f 0 r improvement and 
ihirir next generation showed 

Jim Wigan in the Academy Chal- 
lenge Cup final at Okf Trafford. 

Leeds have become almost 
traditional runners-up, but 
Without the 

th,' field of Ellery 



-pressed 

that this time. . 

Dean Bell and Hugh MeGa- 
han have between them all the 
rugby league know-how and 
intelligence dial could he asked, 
but it could take some time be- 
fore they can lift performances 
at the club. 

London Broncos will be 
watched closely for signs that 
me Cbauenge ^up tto « uu«- they are doomed to he tap* 
ing the gap between the two sea- lessty uncompetitive. They need 
sons) and who will be required to establish some credibility 
for the Anglo-Australian play- before the Soper League kicks 
offs and internationals next off, if their inclusion in it ts not 


UUa OUU iuivi imasiwimm® 

October will play for a solid 15 
months. 

That is obviously too much 
and there wUl dearly be plenty 
of very tired players tty this 
time next year - many of them 
at Wigan. 

So the feeling is there, as it 
always must be u the rest of the 
league is not simply to pack up 
and go home, thar it is ar least 
worth keeping up the chase. 

Of those chasers, St Helens 
could be the best equipped to 
take advantage of any slips. 
Their first-choice line-up now 

■ c : I i. iL.u.> 
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to look contrived and artificial. 

In what is now called the First 
Division, the momentum could 
still be with Keighley Coughs 
so unlucky to win what was then 
the Second Division last season 
without earning promotion. 

In the event of Paris fading 
to make the starting line - al- 
though the League’s chief ex- 
ecutive, Maurice Lindsay, Js 
adamant that they will he ready 
- the winners of the First Divi- 
sion will be clamouring for in- 
clusion. Nobody has more 
incentive to make sure they are 


Their first-choice line-up now incentive to make sure they ar 
has a formidable look, there are those winners than Keighley. 


CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM-BY-TEAM GUIDE 


BRADFORD BULLS: A new name 
and, more retewrtly; a new coach mete 
It a hBNy slgTifieant; season. Bran Smfth 
Is one or the few coaches In the world 
Mho can be counted on to Art a dub. 
He Win gNe youth a Chance but mtftr 
find that he needs to spend to strength- 
en some positions. 

Major N0rinf)K st John Bos (South 
Queensland Crushers), Joa Scala* [Leeds), 
.AMfyfratand(MdnM>.lbnavHaiWdnaoa' 
(St Hetent). Departm**: DnrM Heron (re- 
ared), Dm Watson (Sydney Taerit.DanM 
FtaiSM (WoriongtooJ. Richer* Darin* 
{Dewsbuiy). Ifiwrer Ctatfc (released). . 
CASTLEFORD; The' toss of RteWe 
-Btacknkxe^lteyKe^ 
pte of hey players Mvoncjng.fri Wa, . 

• mates Cas start to fooka ttarMUhtd 
plaoe 11 kte^.them;sftgrtdy i lastsCa-' 
aonandtheyafe uniftal/to mafoh'ft 
Jlistime-V- ; .. ./ •.! ■ 

CoHn.idmJiffl (pDnoaW). ***- ■ 
*ny«w!WW«Ba*fl,AifeySl*±(Redc*ft*, 
AuntraW) Departure* Jtoy KWH Mud# - 
BUM OtodBBmaflWCtend^ WfeitoakAady : 
Hay (ShetBek0. "t 

’ HAliBWfcStfiftryfegto sqNg theSFfuffr 
twckprotfem, Kefitet have Nso been- 
hit by the ttecjsfcnjaf fea Rop?D to - 

In. )yleyr : 2 (utoi(L'Thcy,d)uU -fetes 
Michael Ha^rt atscaob-clT mare than 
they expect; . '-.7 

1 StfnMj 6 K: Wfe ttaafla (WnEWm Sanwa}, . 
AU Baku (tendon), art BtfB» (Shpffc* 8 . 
AnteMMiBayM^AuniafidLWayiidiiUi’ 

. «n (DgncnsWJ. Departure*: Mehael 
gas (retted), John I Miami ‘Ofeffiekft.-. 
tkmWa,' to m I fem pen a ti jt tf ASff 
LEEDS: Hie Dean McSai & r - 

-partnership at the top could vnode wen ; 
for bawls.' They-ara Stefy to *xt hmfe - 
obl, that they stiff need Beflorrthellaiil 
tofeWtheEBeryHanfoyideofseafeg; 
the -tempo; -and they^stifl'bcM spe- . 
cfo^acnOTrb^thwarep^paiBiilD 
entrust wrfth ttiejotk \ - 
s^>^o«sM(Auc^WBma»KF&y-; 

• erwxach), Tore/ Kemp (CBadafonfc W» 1 


fenlm* (WWit fcM I. P u pmiei m. Blmy I ter . 
fey KRLL MitakEnttf IP**), fen Sett*. 
(BmdfeitQ. 

LONDON BRONCOS: It Is now or nev- 
er for the capital outpost: EKhW the 
Brandos establish themselves as part 
cflorxlorfSspodhgscwiebrarthenea 
14 months or they cwifocBKijL'Some 
fefiuerdM Australlarw arfo acm 
inafive British algTlngtwttba^ but the 
BrarKosbateahugslaap'tomakebe' 

^ toe they era competitive In ttfeteagpe. 

swy IMftNU* JnSM Or*WS, 

' BHriHnNLMDyMwfeSfeMfelfeMing, 
Bon weft* feff Brisbane 

Broncos), TonyMm&W (Soutt>3y<tney). 

P»«! . 

S t aw ra .OMgsn),. Butt .(MMr- 
Cwd*Booa»(OKhWH>, Dmm'Gwns 
‘fangdari. Dopmtnm: John Q ipw fl sr 6 ra- 
ttadLAfae Efaote<HB*to0,tom a iaifes t tHul 
KR>, Mart Jabnsod (Vfcrtangfofl), Logm 
GaavbeS (Vfcd*«fep). 

OLDHAM: Ha« spent ambftfouslft by 
' their standards, giving them a chance 
; of Improving on a performance under 
their new coach, Andy Goodway; test 
■ eeasori that already exceeded expec- 
tattors. 

Bwads IMmy(Wsilr«ua, Parf- 
>WfeHM (Mflnn). fan'SMtarl (WMsflefeO 
’ I tetefaa wgatowiTrtrtWtlN Bw Z ieri sndl. ' 
: IWvMyferWflJrtTgDaJ. WheNonKWnfar^. 
.MtoWjWrtBMd) 

ST JteiNS; Started to^l as a side . 
lastaMBQn. TheadtStkatcf DeonBos- 

- tyfetkTtheoontfnued devtiapnient of 

««h as Kseon Cu> 
rtoffirnmH Swiefresco tt wxld mfec- 
Them the raaja- threat to Wigaa - 

- SteBtfecw.lfeM Buatjy p Dw a rf— : 
SaaaaOoapar (Wldnasf^Rwww HnVdb- 

. sen Eta (A»L Aady Dob- 

- MCfrUKIQ: - .' ..77- - 

^HEFHELpEAGLES: Their msttence 
;-arfo abfflty » n^oup attar th$ toss of 


rinhtQ 

teatC 


lews of Lae JBcksonTn the New 'Hoar, it 
is-uttBl mat iohn Liwfett ftdffls fife 


potemad if toe E^fes fee not to ioae 

..momentum. . I.: ‘‘..".VY. 

SUntatfK Mraae tefeiMt (VMemiMl. 

A wfe Hay (CretoKwa. Jate.lawfeas MA- . 
itso, Sony W fa ater w (D umi re wn . D» ' 
iwit— ; cfei macs : (Knott, tm- 
Ttvompson (NWMH KrttpMs, AuUmftti. 
WAfWBNGTON: ftbtbe Wwa» truth i 
say that they nwo spent tag toft* 
mac Allthree of thew new recruits j 
earns in their positions, but there ara 

imcartafotlesorer how much value WW- 
rfngton wffl getfrom any of them.'The 
other qirestidn is 'wh^herTonathan 
Davies can bounce, track after a ds- 

appolntlng spedln Australia. 

SteriDBk ItaK JosMIHUD. Dpm KM((WW : 
nfeggora. ArttrQsnfef (ffewwnmfe. tefer 
; Lh»stt. .WtaoWm). MpmIwm:. Frauds 
BWdMy (Qktwnw. MMMv mwiwnit. 
Rowland PfaMpfeOWnUngUi}. Kawta BHa 
(Ncnh QuoaretaKS, M«m Bartow (Now- 
Zerfand), ABaw P afea wn (CroiKfle). . 
WKfaMTbomarypfeyashavegimfor 
Wlgm to be 100 percent confident of. 
matn t^Vr^ b ite tfo n ife at iorvlTwslartt 
angjod, however, thatpHyeracuchite 
Nigel Wrfght. Sknbn Hotfiton'end 
St^QukiriBflcan»ttw 0 ips._Mostv*- 
tal of ai b Anqy fttrek whose gpaikicMng 
can ease the peceof fiqimdBotlctfs'ta 
feast Bampotaryi. absence and whose 

ctass n the back raw wffl compensate'.' 

for that of PW CfarKe and Dam Beni 
MHannvr (KMrws) Dopartniai: 
RtAI Uwu ii tOfafBmi.tefe to— Om-'- 
xtod, RW Ctete (Sydney Qty flobstoorf, Oa> j 
nfe B«Ks lAuddwuO. Franc Boticw^ 
(AuCMand), MBwNofe tOfcmwm. 
W0RNN6IDN TOWN: The loss of.B 
shrewd coachfiks Peter Wafch ts bdiintf ' 
"to hamper Wforthgon, - afthoutft the 
caretaters, MyMoGrtyand PMMt 9 fenr 
.ife^are men of cteractec They wanead 
tobe. because the is gftgtolie toitfv 
SnOec DatdFfito, (Bradfonb, Mart 
——i twfen CamptfeB ftoth Lomfon), 
^aAnrfPfaHfeB.(Wferir^pon|»oaiwwwar 
fefeWUte,-Mart tmem SMtmAifeWfeL -. 
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Whitakers take treble chance 


Equestrianism 


GENEVIEVE MURPHY 
reports from Hlckstead 

John Whitaker looked in a dif- 
ferent class to the opposition 
when he scored a double dur- 

the Silk Cut Verity meeting. For 
good measure his 15-year-old 


daughter, Louise, won the 
Young Riders' 2l-and-under 
class on Everest Gammon, who 
will be one of John's two 
mounts in the Derby on Sunday. 

The first of John Whitaker’s 
two victories was achieved on 
Everest Welham, who jumped 
two clear rounds for the winning 

Rririch iMm in A, 


Durham’s 15-year-old horse 
did not need to huny unduly to 
finish 22Ssec ahead of Mennetl 
Watson on Uptons LB. 

Whitaker completed his dou- 
ble on Roddy's Revenge in the 
Silk Cut Challenge, which he 
won by a convin cing margin of 
5.17sec from Ireland's Keith 


JUST THE TICKET: 


weekly guide 


what's 


where 


British team in the Nations Doyle on Washington Park. 
Cup here in May. Keeley Results, Sporting Digest, page 25 


orting spectator 
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PICK OF THE DAY ™* 


TIBS WEEKEND / WatersfcRug 

European Barefoot Masters 
Thurrock 

The 20-acre Alexandra Lake at the 
Lakeside, Thurrock, ts no stranger 
to barefoot waterskiing, a sport 
in which competitors have to per- 
form without skis at high speeds 

ai outer to stay afloat, making the 
three disciplines of slalom, tricks 
end jumping all the more spec- 
tacular. The European Barefoot 
Masters is an invitation event and 
includes the Belgian Bart Si- 
legehan, who broke the world 
jump record recently, though the 
distance of 29.3m has yet to be 
ratified. The Briton Richard Main- 
wanngwiU attempt to further that 
jump at Lakeside, known for its 
record-breaking feats. Another 
feat under threat is the women’s 
European jump record which 
Britain's Kim Harding is eyeing, 
while Lucy Scopes, 14, from 
Romford, who won the European 
junior championship title last 
weekend, will be a force in the 
tricks and slalom events. 

Hiwto*rt«^lal«^ShofJDngC(m- 
o^Thim)rt.Es^BSisn(«rfed«rDn)o»R- 
tions 30 and 31 of M2S ot Oy d»«t access 
MAlS.AUOCandVVda'Ihwroel'WW'te- 
msnon: fro*. SpeCUtf® s frW- Compeu 
t*m tomwraw. 9am iteom, W.lSam 
tndss. 12.0 lanoufi sem*w*s horn 2-30- 
Buntov, finals siafom. LOpm 

trtqJa, 230jumr»^. 3- d & preswitauort 


CncKET: Bnaima: Assuranca Coumy Chamo- 
kmdnp projyamme (second day oT (bir. 11 . 0 ). 
four MMcn l?*cood ctjy oi four. nduJmgSun- 
dayj: TOCS H v Vbung Austrata lEdguswnj. 
RUGBY LEUGUE: Sluncs BOter Oamptonshp: 
unrungran v Wigan (7301. 

BALLOONING: NonhamptMi H« flir Batoon 
Fettiel. Nm«y-ftve balloons of an shapes and 
saw taka part. Bafloons ml taha off at 6 am 




course is one mUe from tha town centre on 
A43Ketwmgroad. 

EQUESTRIANISM: SiB. Cut Dertw meetTg 
(Hichsteaa). Gates nom at BJOam. Adnus- 
aoro (May antf«»mom»T £B oUuft5,Kcf* 
dravoups. members 1 enatsrt £X2 Bams. 
fScftferevOVs. partong S2i£A. Sunday; £IO, 
£5. members £18, £9. panatgil'IS. Hu*- 
stead s near atgmon. off A23. Seadff Car- 
rtf# Driving Trials iNorm Bervnrt). Tho 
aidaVingroufrfrftteNabonacnampwK^ 
opera droswef today bom San, wot the 
marathon section tram 930am ramorraw: on 
Sunday the cone driving mb be hefo !hm 

930am A0mssttvr.£2KTcar. SeacWTraon 
A198 benveen Norm Benack and Dunbar. East 
Lothian, five miles from AI_ 

GOLF: WeeUDn women's am an Open 
(WMumi. Admisaen; LB aftjQs per day. £4 
children 18 and unaet Wolxjm Golf dull. Bon 
BnckM. Mfflon fieynes s tour infos vest of 
pmcoon 13, Ml- net; 01908 3707561. 
Northern EJectnc Sown (Sialeyt. Adnassion: 
£3 adults daily. crtOdten inter 16 free. SU- 
ley Had GW and Cbunfryduo. Sioley. Hotiam 
■s 16 nNes «ea of Newcastle am sewn rmia 
south of Oocande?. off ASS. (Tefc 0143J 
673350). 

POOL: Embassy WWW S-6aU Cfiampershipa 
iChortcyi. TNe kMnanent coroniKS today wsh 
the men's mdmduai sent - finals ot 10am and 
lpm (octets £2). with the final at Sum (£41; 
the women's individual final ts at 4pm (£3). 
The team crun worship final is torarw at 
lOwn f£2r. fin* HWI Hotel. PatK Han Swd, 
ChamocN fbettard. near Choriey, Uncoshire. 
iTet 01257 452090). 


TOMORROW 

FOOTBALL: FA Caring Prander Hiip , Ent Mo tfr 
tnswance League ana Sooa»i Coca-Cola Cup 
Second routapm^ammes. 

CWCXET: Tetley Bttur Chaaenge (first day ot 
three, ndouing Sunday pfoy; u.0): Essex v 
west waes tenetms X rtO- 
RAC1NG (Flit meetings in capitals); 
CHESTER Coumy Enctosum £l5; 7sttes;i‘s 
i&. Dee Stand £4; Otxesa £2. (F«a lace 135). 
■UPON: Club £12: tananaos £7; Srfver Ong 
£3: Course £2 [accompanied undenlfe free 
all endosures). 12.10). SANOOWtf: Oob 
£15, JuraorCU <16 - 25yia) £13: Grandsand 
and Paddock £12 Siher Fffng £5. (2.0). 
WOLVERHAMPTON (AI Weather): Members 
£15; Grandstand £6. (701 Martort Roan: 
Club £12: Tattereous £8 tOAP members of 
cruses JuHee Ckib £4); saMrAng £4 Uu- 
Wee CJuh OAPs £2). (5.45). PmttE Memhers 
02; Tanersafe and Paddock £6 tOAPs £3): 
Course £2. (220). 

BQWI&EBFandBWFChampionsiras(Steg- 
nesei. Tho En^sh Boudng Federation's dwmp- 
t m Stce^ieea tomorrow at 2pm 


of Lauder and s®iposted Own Ate or A697. 
kfeMrth Part Horae Tn^s CBwy St Edmardfi). 
Dressage ststs at 9am tomorrow and Sunday! 
foOowBd by show jumping and cross-country 
Admission: £6 per car. Indudstg occupants. 
Wawxth RaiH, Ho"*W *■ on M33. fourmtes 
west of Day St Edmuids, Suffolk. FoBow AA 
Horae tnab siffts bom A14. 
mnORMCMOcBitortPoRnia Three Oump- 
■onstvo (Ourton Pa*). Qua&iyttg start at 9am, 
win the first race at 120pm. Admtssfo: £8 
adults, children free. Outton Park, utile Bud- 
worth, Taiporley! Cheshua. Junctions IB or 19 
of M6, head for Chester end onutis slghpaaed 
9780301). 


(30). -rewdiK Uofti Cbp PreanlMBy found 
second tag: Gobi (Pane) (0) v Ranh Rovers 
(4) (630K Myfla AiV 2 *£«*oalQ (Bn) 13) vMoih- 
envea (U: RAF Riga (LaO (2) v Afan Lido (U 
B(Den)r 


(430k SMng (Den) O) vCmsadesd) CBJOk 
V.Sdesw Lodz (Pd) (4) v Bangor Oty (0) (4.0). 
HLCarfl(«Pre - -- - - 


a A54/A49 ntefSBCtOL {lbt 01829 i 
TUC OF WA I fc UK Ou&toor Championships 

(CeuttQ.TteaH-ainqueTO 

start fowutte u wn the Hue rareid event tha 
SBO^emepy. Pifengaara at 10 30am. can- 
tmumg unw 5fen. tti Sunday, an open dub 
compemon m oe ntto bom loam. Speoam 
is tee. MaendyStedun, Norm Road, Csrddt 


with a programme ot *»m events, which m- 
ckJded a new competnon 9 k year - the Daham 
centenary Chib Championship and a woman'; 
loam event the IWIWest Artafoe Vasa Play 
conanuea on Sunday kwrt 93Jam w«h a mwed 
nrtks towrument From 2pm. the team events 
ndude NatWest Adame competition, the pro- 
truer men's chanxMnship, and the NatWaat 

Donald Stnwrtl, the premmr women's equv- 
atert. Spectating u tee. Sun Cwtfo Greens, 
North Parade, Skegpws, Utcoinsnira. 
EQUESTRIANISM: Ifodigrea Chum ScoKSh 
ChomponGlvpHoiseTnablUuderl.TheScot- 
Osh Oun^Mnrttp at Thifoatana Cbsda 
the final nai for lhe Bntshihrtw^qr event teem 
squad for the Eimopoan Champfonshtps and 
the leadutg ndem. including, KnsOra Grtfont, 
Wiitom F»-Pitt and Karen Dtxon are compet- 
ing. Among the imemaeonal entry are Byth 
Ta*. Ms* Todd, ian Sta* and Ryan. Dree- 
ago stars on Ridas wrm»ig tent 8am Sat- 
u«ay: The open champranship end advanoed 
categories are on Sunday Admission! Satur- 
top f«f odutB, ehWwt and paring See; Star- 
Say. £6. free and free. Thuteaane Casde. 
Laus« Bervackshtfe m a quanor mie south 


FOOTBALL: FA Carting Prerwerstip: Arsenal v 
MttBesbraugi (4.0). Endstagfi Leegre Fhst 

Division: WoivBf. v WBA (2JSS). 

cncxET. AXA Equity and Law Laagja ( 2 . 0 ). 
RUGBY LEAGUE: Sffinos Cornenay Chamtaorv- 
ahrp progranwa. 

B0WI& Sanato^n Chempnn of Champions 
and EHA National Champ msrtps (Worthng). 
May sums at LOom and spectsbngs free. 
Beach House Ra*. lyrtfiurw Hoed. Worthing. 
West Sussex. (M: 01903 820222). 


TRWlHLOft TongeH Day* TnaThlcifi (Wohw 
Hampton). Tha b En^ond's only Iranman ds- 
tance tnaenfon at 2.4 mtes swim. 112 mle 
cycle nde and 2fi3 irtle bmitl Ore Ray de- 
fends the tftfe he won fttst year Wh a Bme of 
8tv aimn. the fastest bme by a Bribah ath- 
lete. The sMm starts at 630am m Chasewa- 
ter resetvofo the cyeu nde ts around the 
Stvtmshrro lanes and the marathon flntshee « 
AkkKtey Starium, which * iVj mi« north- 
west a WofcwhamMon tw« cerere. offtporfnd 
tram A449 Stafford rood ana from A41 
thtmtf fotianhos. 

Next week 

POOTBAa (730 ontesa stated): Monday: 
fifi Carting Premiership: Leeds v Liverpool 


(7.45), Engpsb CocaMfofa Cup Tint round 
Meond kg: Bteckpool (I) v Bradford (2); 
Bo u rnemouth (U v Luton til (7.45): Brent- 
ford C2) vWtofoal (21 (7^5): Brapwon (0) v Fy- 
ham (31 (7.45): B«Mi CSy ( fi y Cotchesser 
(21 (7.45); BtArtey (DvMansfieW (0): Cadiff 

(2) v Portsmouth (O); Cataate (2) v HUI (1) 
(7^ChatK)rifO)vBom«(0)(7^5)iHams- 

poof (0) v Scartnrougi U): Leyton Orient (0) 
v Wycombe (3) (MSI; Uncofo ft) vffottoOxn- 
ty (2) (7,46); Northampton (1) * west 

BnomMCh (11 17.45): Oxfora lAd ( 2 ) v Here- 

ford (0) (7.45); Pmrwouff r W v Srmsea 
W (7J0); fV"Wh (0) w Barringtaffl (1) (745b 

Port Vale (21 v Hudderefieid <11 (7.45); 

tetnemem ui v soanhatre (4): Sfoarttwy 

(1) v Daneansr lift West <D v Chester (4ft 

re* (1) * Rochdae (St <7S9. Sootttah Lm»m 
( fop first rorndi Agrv Otirfcrmlne; Crfedonan 
Thstta v Alloa; Oyda v St Johnstone; <3 )de- 
aenk » Artnadu Oumbartcm v BreeWn: East 
fifev Dundee; East Swung v St MmeruHam^ 
forr v Aadne; fifonpraa v Bowcfc; Queen of 
the South v Forfar; Spring v Queen's Part. 
Wedn esda y: European Cup profiminery 

round MCMd lee Anorthobs Famaenta (Qpi 
(0) v Rar^re (1) (6.0). Uefo Cw proPmtoaty 
round saeond lag: Ahrane* (ice) (3) v Shet- 

boume ( 0 ) ( 6 , 0 ); HathwtiflrtU'lleOWvae- 

nawn (0) (7.0); Uatmft (Swe) (2) vDundah 
(0) (BO). fiA Carting Promiarship: Cowntiy 
v MawlwsiBr Ctty (7 45); &wmn w Arsonafc 
Manchester UM v Wga Ham raoft Noonst 
ham Fores v Chetsaa (7.45); Quean's Pak 
ftups uWimUedan (7.451; ShaneUVforties- 
day v BfacMum (745): fotiertiam w Aston V#. 
fa (7.45). BigBsh Coca-Cola Cup tint 
round firs* leg: Crewe v Deringroa Second 
to® Bnsnl Rates <11 v6«m^iam lift Breter 
(01 vfon&ny (0) (7.451: Sunuertand (II trea- 
son (U17.451; Swindon O) vCambrtfet Utd 
Q (7,45). Scottish L*a$ie Cup first round: 
Lmrigsfonv Morton (at MeadoatunhStadiun, 
EifintmijJi); Stranraer v Dundee Utd (630). 
Thursday: Burapon Cep-W inn ers’ Cup 


profimtaary mad second leg: FfatroU 
Wjresb Worn) (01 V Wrexham lOl (4 j 0>; Un- 
fit*] (1) vShaMnyor Donetsk (lAr) 14); U*o- 
mottr Strta (But) (0) * Deny oty (1) (E.0). 
CRICKET: Monday: Brtbwnde Astunare 
Coanty ChanqrionsUp (Coat day of fear, 
IdLQ): Datum ir Somerset (Chester-te-Street 

RVrerreie); GloucesKfstwB y Dertjyshae (Brts- 

^.'iBncaahTOvreritghaeftM-ireffbnOrfifld- 

tffosex v Kern: (LtytiTs); Notunghamslwe - 
Wfarwidahirc (dent Bricto); r - 
taretare (Eastbourne). WfortM 


^isasg zsssa 

(Abetgwenny). Rtoreday; stxth CornhBTbst 
Match (first dsy PMIw, hcftidM Sunday, 
d« (The Oral). fc»- 


Ujpft Ei^and V west India 


Wretdrer oftou r, psuf. OeroysnfeevSumv 

^rtq^ajrfMrrrv$uaet(HBnfopooO;HBrriD- 
rfjw v Lancashire (Portsmouth); Kent v Ease* 

(C amwtM y); N orthwnp Wretwe v Noffirg- 

hamahue (Northenpra); Somerset v baces- 

teshire (Woston-supcrWare); Wwvncfettir: v 

Woreesnnhirq (E^restnn); rerkahae v Mat- 
dfa» (He^sat^ert, 

RUGBY LEAGUE: TUaeday: Stones Centenary 

Saowd Dtriiton: FM Ifeieran Rcwrs v L-,.;. 

(730i._ WM wn foy. Stones Cantanaiy 

Cfaxairfgnsiiip; Bradford Buis v MmrtflDn 
(MS); Hokte¥ Unta Brancm 

rrS» v Wfe" v Sheffield 

(730).HpitKwmn: Battqi v 1U (8X1): Ftelh- 


Sttiy jagefaritreg 

WBHIDK: as Monday. (2301. LBCESiEJt 
tojb£l2; Tatterealfa &: Si her R»« £4. (ac- 
oompanied under-l5s tea). ©35] toow: 

Jfiumtay: BEVESLElft Qub £12; jjnibr St 
Ta0la, »fiS £7; No 2 
f* 0 3 Ptabc area £2 per car. 

,°? :u P WT t. (5.15). HWI- 

g_‘ S55»joi«fae-2 a. 

“"reamed undeM7s frseV^oi »ia5 

w&saS £25 

|J2{Jiafer Club 

' n * tosa fe^ 

NEXT WEEKEND 

^»*Rr« Dh«on: 

gCttT: Sunday: AXA Equity and Law 


isorre Rwere v DartSuy HuadaisMd 

_RocMafaHwrietflf730);whitehiiiiwiuCji 
(fed (730k Wfidneew Watefidd (730). 
and DhiMaro Cartsfe v Hatfield (7 jrn- 

Ram flj; re nt njfaraflw (730). Frfoar- 

"WmriEAfiUB Sunday; __ 

2ssoJ!<£j*~T£t& 



Jwpduceo g pu&fcbstokwftwtwii **" 

mmonbir of Centns Court ifidw .- . 

l Can tickets arise *! in Mm «%;- V 
The snangsimn -v 

^vaffsnsj; ; c ■■ 

flre»ed erreeiopa so«e Oft tor : ;• - 

^pbestian forra anrf jetLffnJt bySl >. •• 4 - 

ef™^supp(«Bt»'hyse«rtgtickiBf. " 
the Lawt Ttanfe Aaaoctetipn- - T 

tew memberaandouertees aaod-^ v J*V« 

stoTr»snrartrfi9naBf«h|pofft- '•* : 

^Erwianti cteb.doil itw 2,100; JVUMft 
hokfewTweiheRgWto w 
»«s, hoMarac^wtBtaritW propor- 
ton iSteWnetifrx-'&wbftBot- -. • 

^Ctento toMfeK 1 fk 

»«• . w 

g*j«^,Mri(toseoa«. m out. . 


OUUSLE: Ckfi £10: 1**^ 
fi.4a.NOnWGHAIftCkfo£l2ywi^^; 
21 years. £8); laaeruos 

SSSSiS-iSSStlz ^ . ^ 

W«to«d#y: ASCOT. Monib« &SS 


fo£i4 


"4-nuwraoR. 

SgseSDSoSS 


rp^wumuBHiaBjcTOHswB*.. 

mionnaUoTv on ikiete and virayfei ' >. T \- 
should be sciff tbc' The: SwftS 

£ Smwe.rattoyJMbat Loodofr ;• 
E14 5DL ftjc elnaw 28«... ... y . . • 
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«volutio f Davies is 

Sfesasrafe^ snared by 

sandtraps 

k JlV:; it Qn|f 

>) ’"’•M an L . . . 

M«U 
llhl 



Mu 
.fteyvf' 
I’M *%«|i 
■Uanu^li 


SSS&h 


• PfcMtv 4 , 
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ilWii :-. it 
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*HK ^ iii.its .: 
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l MvSil 
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f Js.:j ;jv- 1 ’ ‘‘‘V on the way to a one over par 74, 

lV.*n it. .... ... which kft her seven shots off the 
h.in h.,%^ : P ace following the opening 

ttsi’hi ! t - . V r round of the women's British 

siu-fii.viu! : +i °P en - 

!»;« . ... ; , . i '-**>. Davies is renowned as one of 

■ ‘ "'••■Uxui, Ihp I„..pV „l™.. 


NMfHM MM 
pCbpftBte dm- 

lowmberetjunctt 
tMamriwn play - 
ttrwHfcawl*. new 
jlMJbrftfcfltHt!!* 


. * - — — °f such a texture that they 

'J- 1 - S-. RICHARD EDMONDSON should have a dotted while fine 

L *. , ’<* reports from Woburn down the middle, and this ter- 

r ®J n means the Briton’s length 

It was a day whensand was as MeTshe^TeT^ 

ajies. TJe globe’s leading fe- capture her occasionally iray° 
ale golfer viated several of ward efforts from the tee. 
oburns bunkers yesterday There was little woeful 

rid! kfKiS 3TT 7 u 4, about LiseJwte Neumann s 67. 
J? ISiSSrfSrTi?^ off - ^ ,ch “Plained seven birdies. 
ice following the opening The defending champion has 

und of the women s British been absent with shoulder in- 

w?*. v „ , , juries and may need further 

Davies is renowned as one of treatment for slapping in that 
s tour s cleverest escapees area if she continues in this form. 
>m sand but the constituen- One stroke adrift are Marie 
or the traps on the Duke's Laure de Lorenzi, of France, 
urse does not- suit her lecb- and the Antipodean pair of 
jue. Hers is a method that Shani Waugh and Marnie 


j,,;..', J '"^t. die tour’s cleverest escapees 
.il Yfv from sand but the constituen- 

| [-j.N - !.. cy of the traps on the Duke's 

i course does not-suit her lecb- 
1 *. * V. 1,11 xt nique. Here is a method that 
. ' , moves mountains and provokes 


tWKb 

ft***®™ i? ,h| - 

Hdk-fbem. js i; 
fctittt* k*Lk.iM 


l*' w.-nt:i\ c j. in j^ striking an anvil. 

In w lu: :i.m “I’m normally a really good 

Div s;. c bunker player so it's a bit of a 

Mi!! Iv »\ i: !> K^-mh!,- f shock when you get in a bunker 
viijnlik»% :. , M;nttbav® , id you're trembling. Every 
ihi- Vi : .: i ' vlsvii!,. I go in I seem to see a bad 


‘."shoL 


holop Bfie-np iu-w 
MiMl there .itc 


i- f v • v :-i r>r>. bad moments have season alone, Davies is be- 

St- *o. k Li if-, Davies and it seems the coming so rich she may soon 

th.’-pcii , i white Dag is already being un- qualify for a grant from 

»• \ i ."j" *. * furied at the bottom of the pole. Cam elot funds. 

,!.i for my chances because At least the Covenliy-bom 

- : .v • . -Vi. j . ^ didn’t actually play that bad- woman believes in recycling iL 

vj,.,. , ; .'J, soday,” she said. “I shot one The end ofher round yesterday 

v over but recentiv IVe been five was not a cue for hunker nra e- 


McGuire, who was born in 
Auckland of Scottish parents. A 
little further back in the chase 
for the £60,000 first prize, fol- 
lowing a 71, is Nancy Lopez, on 
her first appearance in Britain 
for 14 years and her first ever 
in this tournament. 

Lopez does not need the 
money, and neither for that mat- 
ter does Davies. The winner of 
over Sim in prize money last 
season alone, Davies is be- 
coming so rich she may soon 
qualify for a grant from 
Camelot funds. 

At least the Coventry-born 



'?■* today. I don't think I can win 
- cr.svi. round here." 

If ever course and condi- 
ac tions are to conspire against 
Davies, the fates have arrived 
' this weeL The Woburn fairways 


ied the form for the 3.44 at 
Wimbledon m Ladbrokes' punt- 
ing wagon. That did not win ei- 
ther, but then greyhounds do 
run on sand don’t they. 



Not out of the wood: Catrin Nilsmark and caddie at Woburn Photograph: Adam Scott 
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Gebrselassie turns attention towards Atlanta 


-'•A Htletics 

."'""mike rowbottom 

f ,_. -- .... 

: '= ' "Haile Gebrselassie, who took 

. ■/; =■ ; ‘ nearly 11 seconds off the world 

. ‘ 5.000 metres record with his run 

1L_, .. ’ aafe°f 12mm 4439sec in Zurich, is 

rT*' * W’, . 'rv- V. :■ • ■- taking the rest ofthe-season off 
i-,-, ufpisiti.as far as further records are 

ftjTW- ■ ■■ 


concerned. The Ethiopian is to 
concentrate on preparing for 
next year’s Olympics, where he 
any double up in the 5,000 and 
10,000m, for which he also 
holds the world record. 

“We don't want to get 
greedy," said his manager, Jos 
Hermens, who added that Ge- 
brselassie may hot run now 


until next month's Grand Prix 
final in Monte Carlo. 

Linford Christie, who re- 
turned from injury to win the 
100m at the Zurich Grand Prix 
on Wednesday, is waiting to see 
how his knee and hamstring re- 
act before committing himself to 
Monday's international against 
the United States at Gateshead. 


Christie, who said on 
Wednesday thaL he would run 
some major races next season 
despite not planning to ran the 
Olympics, does not have in 
mind a type of farewell tour. 
“That’s not for me," Christie 
said. “My pride won’t allow me 
to go around waving to the 
crowd and saying goodbye. Next 


■w'.- 

- *** 

• ».V 


SPORTING DIGEST 


?.•*' Giles makes 

. s Germans pay 

the penalty 

a ' '. J.-s- t: 

' ■ ; ' Hockey 

w^The England coach, David 
I Rjj*-* 1 **’- 'V. • i* 8 * Whitaker, would only admit to 

I ffy ^ n-^ : .being satisfied with his team's 

■£*"**■' ... fr--» . frtfc progress, following their 3-2 

sfc *= ^ ■ victory over Germany, the 
. ’ . Olympic and defending cham- 
‘ ' pions, in their opening game in 
EJSgSSt the European Championships 

' here yesterday, writes BfflCol- 
*.••• .' will from Dublin. 

0B5MW-V. i i Whitaker has made some- 

f-fW*™ ** fc* ' J* ' *. JJJ-. ’ ’ thing of a habit of out-smarting 

STJir B -**— ■ IW tbe Germans -on his return to 

IS . the international scene in 

» Hanover in 1993 he chalked up 

^ two victories against them. 

Careless marking by England 
yftt*tii> 4* il 3 l el Sven Mein hard t in for foe 

JffjOJt? wl lead aflerjust seven mmutes. But 

• bv the interval England were 

wym: i he ’ - .*■ ahead, thanks to foeir penalty 

wMt.isfcd.'? corner specialist, Calum Gfles- 

a-j,. - V.. i ! : Giles was the real difference 

4 ._ . t „. . v- . ; between the sides smee the 

ZLJu ‘ Germans failed to score from 

5?*'r » • their four penalty corner at- 

• templs. RobThompson struck 

i foe winner after schoolboy Oliv- 
. ,.r erDomke took advantage of for- 
kt»inii«^ ,, .. < : j^ther slackness in England s 

i , , r-.itijl 1- . defence to equalise. 
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ENGLAND: 

Mdferfna iTeddmgtWi), J M8U ^ a ^ 

teffisrr 11 4k, ..aj® 
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JiSSiSv. r Reitz: F l$Jrm C 

SJJSj'p few^C Mayett^er, P 

BeBcnbaum. ^ J^ cf ’u f \va^ai*ec 
artfR St Rose (Trinidad). 

TODAY’S 

number 


season. Tf1 ® M £ >r 5no.i. are 

odds are currenltylC^Lare 

the only team nertto nave 
attracted any supporo 


Basebafl 

AMERICAN LEAGUE: Boston 7 New ttH 
rentees 4; CNcaflo WMe Sax 9 Cshfotnta 
3r, Toronto 7 DbooB 4; CleweJand 8 
Baforoora 5; OaMand 8 Kansas Oty 4; 
Seattle 6 Mitnesota 4; MAradce 15 
Texas S. 

NAnONAL LEAGUE: Colorado 6 
Cfnclnnati 4; Los Angeles 6 Cfticap Cubs 
1; Honda 8 Attarta 5; Maw Voik Mets 1 
Montreal 0; Houston 5 PWadalpho 4; 
San Dle03 2 Ptasbutm 0; San Francsco 
2 St Louts 1. 

BaskotbaN 

SOUni AMERICAN OUfllWC QUAUFVWG 
GROUP A (Cnraan, Aig): Cuba 84 Canada 
73. 

Bowls 

WELSH NATONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Llandrindod Writ*) TrtpfcM qnvtar. 
floab: terby (M Brece) tx Penontt iCToddl 
1813: Havelock Partt (H GnffttW M 
AmmanJord FWh (K Pore^mol 
Xonypandy (S WUsNre) M AOertrtdwj U 
Dacey) 22-21; By VaOey (P Rottna) M 
aim Msroonal (S Batrerd 24-9. Stages 
first mind: J Tbmknson (Ghrncom«) M R 
Rrirluma (HawrfanJ West; 21- IB; I fety 
(Lucas SB) bt J Austin (Mieiyswythi 21- 
17: A Madras (LtentrtsanO bt P Tbomey 
(CytartWa PON .21-17; C Stevens 
tPbrthcawl) bt S Thomas (Greig MoViyO 
21-20: 0 Kmfjton (Paic-y-Dro. UaneU) bt C 
Todd (PenartN 21-7; R Sdcox (Btana) «gb I 
Slade iPontyndsted sen . 8 . 
(Prestaww) bt J Power (Abartndwr) 21-8; B 
COte (Hariequns) to G TufSn (Bemow) Ji- 
ll. QmrbeHlaaiB Tbmllnson M Tany 21- 
17: Steohan6 to Matfdas 21-14; Kbigtan 
bt Stoox 21-8; Woaie to Cole 21-3. Under- 
25 atataes: D Goufifr (VWsnpooO to J 
Thomas iTybtal 21-20: N Jones (Wn as 
Poms) to C Smitti (Uantrtsant) 21-U; N 
CoHett (CanSI) W P Page (Uandoveryi 21- 
9: G Ctemeni IMoafti) W l Wbfems 
(Pembroke Dock) 21-11; N Bee a.M w 
Hooper [Bahia) 21-11: GSp^ 
(Gtynconwg) to J Matthevs (N^th tawrt 
"21-9; I ft|Si 0Abaf)S6«jTW to G Brans 
Park) 21-B: G WUttns (Ynystuhil M G 
Estans (Pencoed) wtet 

Boxing 

Dai Gordinet; the manner of Wtorid 
Boxing Otfpni&ation feameraeiEW 
champton, Stew RoOinson, has 
criticised the decision to instaH Prince 
Naseem Hamed as the No 1 contends 
for the Welshman's tide. Gardiner said 
he was disgusted that Hamed could be 
appointed top challenger to Rotenson 
when he has never fbugn at me 
weight. 

pat Barrett, lbs Manchesterhased 
weitwweigTt, has been forced to pun 
out of a VWarid Bating Union WJe 
fim against Gary Murray in Durban 
on 26 August because of a shouder 

ihluiy. 

Cycling 

T0l« OF BAUCIA 

(bam) iMfW potations: 1 M Wan 

Heesw* (ftath, MoHMteJ 4toMiW Stoc 

SlSSw (Fc oncfe); 3 a Htoxmal l Po^. 

4 g FagnM (k. »*sS!SL 5 iiI ta !« f S7 

(Bet TVMK G J Smtanwrta <% MMe7 
P fdmacen dt, MercaBne}; 8 A ftm W, 
MiSSiSS Basel (tt. Mew»one);10 
rtondez (So, Mapei) aU sane bmt Ow»tt 

1 M hdurain Bp. Banesrt 16W J&iw 54*c; 

2 M Den &*kar WgkWM ' Hi?: 
am (Sp, CasteM*>ncW+42ft4 
de: +421; 5 M Maun 
VtoiHeesMlt 5-23; 7 Ja«»rt 534 : 8 D 8M- 
taro (B. Qewta) 5:40: 9 10 R 

Ql (So. Santa Oarfi) 5:45 . 

SSFrajBBMffl 

SS.!Sm%«KIS"'5 

• »». ssra s sss 

tStonetowenj- 


Football 

Gary BuO, the Nottingham Forest 
sums; has joined Second Division 
Brighton on a month's loan. The 29- 
war-old cousin of Stew BuU. die 
Wolves forward, has played only 11 
first-team games for Forest in the 
last two seasons and scored just one 
goaL 

SOUTH AMERICAN U8EIUA00RE5 CUP 
(UMMsdatf Sam-final, second-tap 
GramJo (Br) 2 Emeiac (Ec) 0 (Gremio wn 
2-0 on ag&egmr. River Plate (Aig) 1 
Attenco Nadonal (CoQ 0 [1-1 on Age: 
Afledco nta S-7 on petufifeV. (Fnal wdl be 
two leffi: fcst log. 23 Abg (Pono Alaerei: 
second leg. 30 Ai« (Medettn. Cto). 







I Gamdo |Spi; A Oldoom; J Wn de Wide (Fr); 
S Tinning (Den); M Litton; C Cassells; j 
Townsend (US); C Mason; S Cage: E Darcy; 
P Baker; P Pnee: M Fany (R1; A Binajhi (It). 
74 J Lomas; A Sherborne: M Joneon (Swet; 
R Akwez (A rg): B Synae (Cz Rep); P Quna 
(Swu); M Hanuood (Au5); A Cottret; C O'Con- 
nor Jnr P Fbwtor (Aus); S Grappasonnl (in. 
TB M Besancenev (Fr); * S Steak KS Hep); 
H Thut (Gert; J Juhanlak (Cz Rep); M Gates; 
J Robson. 76 I Campbell; M Moutand. 77 S 
Pmrabono (It); P McGiniey; A Munay, S Wftn- 
son; A Bsnet 78 J Sedan (Cr Rep); 0 Trupl 
(Cz Rep). 79 J Zavaal (CZ Rep); K Skapovy 
(Cz Rep); J Kmsta (CZ Rep). 80 'R Chudo- 
ba (Cz Rep 1. 81 *L Swha tCz Rep). 83 *M 
PetBfta iCz Bap). 84 P Mniaak (CZRepJ- R*d 
R Muntz (Neth), L White. 

* denotes amateur 

WOMEN'S BRITISH OPEN (Wobora) Hret 
round (QB or fcl unless stated): 87 L Neu- 
mann (Swei. 89 P HaromeL TO S Prosser; C 
Pierce: A Gottmo ISwbi. 71 N lopez lUSK E 
Klein (US). 72 B Baton (US): J Geddes (USD. 
73 K Rsterson-Parto (USb P Meuiler (Ft); L 
Mds (US). 74 L Hackney 75 T Johnson; J 
Soufetv 78 D Rwd; S OatongffMB (Bfc L rar- 
dougi. 77 S Moon (US); H inoue (Japan): C 
MSmartt (Swe); K Marshal. 78 E Knuth (Sp); 
H AMredsson (Sure): H Wadsworth; J Ctattar 
(Aus); L MantzAVms (SA). 79 T Abttbol (Sp): 
A Anuo CSpl- 80 K Leadbetttr lUSh. K EsplnaBOB 
ffil. 81 L Sugg 87 *H FiAusHlma (Japan). 
•dertoes ameteur 

US TEAM (Wataar Cup, Royal Porttrawd. 
SWLD September): N Begay (Albuquerque. 
New Maaco). A Bratton iCtWege Stsarai. 
Texas). J Hans (Edna, mmcsoibi. T 
Jadcson (Germareowr. Tennessee), T 
Woods iCnmt, Cditomo). Non-ptaytaf 
captain; b Gray (Pensacola. Honda). (5 
Others to be arewmeed). 

Hockey 

EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP (DubBaJ: Pool 
A: Spam 2 Wales 0: Neiliertanos € Fiance 1_ 
Pool Eb Ensand 3 Germany Z Poland 3 
Switzerland 2. 


Rugby League 

Rowland Phillips, the welsh forward, 
has made a £40,000 move to 
Wbritington after starting only 27 
matches in live years at Warrington. 
Bob Beal OBE, a founder member of 
the British Amateur Rugby Leagie 
Association, has died, aged 70, Bfier 
a tong Stress. 


season I will run for my dub and 
do the odd meeting on the cir- 
cuit. 1 will pick and choose. 1 
want to have a bit more fun in 
athletics. It’s getting altogeth- 
er loo serious now." 

Colin Jackson, second to the 
American Mark Crear in 
Zurich, has confirmed his par- 
ticipation at Gateshead. 


23a20; 9 A Sorokins (Uta) 234.7% 10 E 
Demedowh (Beta) 227.43; ll A Lndterg 
(Sm) 222.42; 12 0 Dnu (Rom) 219.78; 
13 O Pinter (Hun) 213,67; 14 V Stenreifi 
iGBl 207 30: 15 A Absolomva ICz Rep) 
205-89; 18 A Richter (AuU 203.94; 17 C 
Makev-Awoiai (Swit) 198.51; 18 O Arbotes- 
Sauchon (Fr) 19&28. Other GB: 22 J 
Smith 18SJ2R. SenMInta {top 12 quaOry 
for today?) final): 1 Bodmer 50238: 2 
syna 497.16; 3 PakhaSna 479.40: 4 
Aiexeem 475.44: G Kroger 45024; 8 Cna 
445.17: 7 Pasaiwa 441.90: 8 Sorokina 
438-15; S Lmdberg 422.73: 10 PtotCt 
403.66; 11 Sienmie 396 Oft 12 Dmu 
392.97. Soto synebrontaad aw ta an l ttg 
(35 per cent of points count twn l i 
final cJassHteatton): l 0 Sedatora (Rus) 
97.640ms; 2 M Aeschbacher (Fr) 95.720; 

3 P Oefii fit) 93.680; 4 C Ihalassircdou 
iGD 93.160; S O Pitptehouk (Uhri 91.960: 
0 L VaH (GB) 91-880. toeec 1 Russia 
98.640; 2 Franco 96^80; 3 Italy 94.520; 

4 Bntain 91680; 5 Span 90880; 6 
Ukrane 90.840; 7 Swtrertaid 90.720; 8 
HoUsnd 88680: 9 Germany 88640; 10 
Cxch Rspublrc 87.800; 11 Sweden 
82.600; 12 Bebros 88440. 


Tennis 

CANADIAN WOMEN'S OPEN (Ibrortto) Sec- 
wBf round: A Sanchez wear® (Sp)toPHy- 
Botoac (Can) 6-46-3; J Novotna (CZ Rep) to 
A Decnauna-Banerei (Fn 6-3 6-2; G Saba- 
wv (Ai0 to L Gnuatdi-Rubbi (Hi 6-1 6-2; 1 
May* (Croat lit P ftndrck (US) 6-2 6-3; A 
Fianer (US) bt R Draeptnlr (Item) 6-3 6-1: H 
Suhova (Cz Rep) to K ttasatsuka (Japan) 0- 
6 6-0 6-4; M Hmee (Swit) to F Labat (ArO 
6-1 6-2; J vwesner (AuU to J Halatd (Fr) 6% 
6-1: 1 SfMtea (Rom) to J Nejedly (Can) 6-2 
6-ltYKarmo (japan) M ACatbson iSmiI 0- 
6 6-1 6-4. ThM round: M Seles (US) bt N 
Tauoat Ifi) 6-2 6-2; G Satesm (Arg) to Y Kamo 
(Japan) S-I6ttfl Huber (Get) m I Sptaea 
(Rom) 1-6 6-3 7-8 

AIP CHAMPIONSHIP Qndtaneptata) Saeotwl 
ramt T Martin (USl to J Stark (US) 7-5 6-3; 
A Medueoev (torn to C wootfuff (US) 7-5 6- 
3; P Kottta (Cf Rep) to J aortanan (Swei 7-5 
6-2; Kartncher (Gert to J Bunlta Sp) 6-7 6- 
1 6-1: J Apell (See) M T Henman (GB) 616- 
2: C Caretn Du bt M WtoodtaMe (Auto 6-4 nd. 



68 E CawnlM (it); D ©Wore; s ... 
btom(9iiie);FtMj^(Sw);ACB)te(GNt; 
R McFbUme; GOn K.Guew ffri- W N Hen- 
(SA); u Archer i Ulfesuood; MAMar- 
,i»); C Rocca (ttj; 0 Carter; P Goldtoc D 
ffaaic (Can); D Hosptal (Sp); J Hawkaiorm: 
G limK (Na R Chapman; M termer tSw): 
S Lira (Sp): J Haegpnan (Sm): MOwts; 0 
Rojahn (Nor); R Kaiisson (See); J Payne; P 
VtoRDiunmaxL 70 J Stand (StoPLatna; 
P fees: T tact (Ft): R taaft G Brand Jrr. 


jro n'tataM . _ i i iw V»i" 


1 M 


— D Smyth; GEmer- 

oon. 71 K Eiteari ©w): A Ctapp; BBbu- 
ver fSeri; D Wians; V Fernandez [tip; J 
RNWitftfi; M McUtaiX C Cewer {Frt; P 
Motan«M«B)TG IMW CSA); 0 JKariwon; 
PwamniMMder MMacheroa; DSAafPul; 
N SrtSK I iwma (SA); M Gronber* (Stad : 
1 ©chenon; PSHnpan. raEO^onnrtljM 
ttaibere (Swk P Tbrnaud (B); D J RteSM! 
R asdon; P Cary; D Cooper 7 Johnstone 
CM: A ttimerrG Hier^MtlSiw): P Eata®; 
S RKhartson; Q J Brantt S BoomnleyiPAP 
Iteas J Meaer, P Broaohursq p unran im 
78 A Sorensen (Don); D waaetmaik {See): 


ond TtaBt, Jotanncabwfc 19 Angnta): HO 
(HenOnfiham), Geotae (Mayfield). Roomy 
(Wath Brow). Wfcon (Wainey CentraU. McAt- 
bter (Barrow Istend). Qaamnby Wtottsron), 
Kely (Wootston). Rytooce IWboKonl. Tbdd 
iHensmemi, Gramey (Ln^i Mtoersj. Da- 
vin(VelieyC8rti^BJia(S>eto Wainey tev 
tral). AtaJey (Woolstnn) leapt). Subsdtutae: 
Jones (Wtaan ©Judes). Parsley fKelsj. lis- 
ter (Eflstmooi). OWbo (Mton). 


Wales have been drawn m the same 
group as the Nettwlands and 
Uruguay in the international Taipei 
Sevens tournament to be played, in 
Taiwan on 14-15 October. 

Snonlfftr 

THAI CLASSIC (Vtebvnk Caatte Hotel. 
Blackpool) Sixth round; D Dole to T Ptehtt 
5-1; J Burnett bt D fbppon 5-4; N Barrow 
bt 5 Hotrods 5-1; Y Merchant bt CHentson 
5-4; M Husnu bt M Romng 5-4; J Rwd to 
J Buckwgham 5-1; K Biwtfmn w R Batty 
5-3; C Manon M S Bedtoro 5-2; j Delaney 
fat J Chambers 5-u J LartncrtoPCaroy 
5-3: f MeCUtocfi to J Mthv 5-S: r ©aham 
bt $ Duggan 6-3; M Couch to A Hannah 5- 
2; A Boro H n Noppachom 5-2; S Taylor to 
R Nun 5-1; B West bt P WVtes 5-3; C 
Scanlon ot M Dunn 5-3: T Fovoa to M 
Caiubefl 5-4; S Storey to 5 Suwanraangi 
5-2; A Cams to G Less 5-1; M Wilson to I 
Sanjav &0; i Ftny to B Pinches 5-2. 

Swimming 

EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS (Vienne): 
Women's 3o> sprinsboaid, proWnaiy 
round (tod 18 qaaltfir for seml-tk^: 1 C 
Bocknef (Ger) 2S2^3pts; i S Alexeeva 
(Belarus) 277.77; 3 VIMna (Rus) 269.40; 
4 Y PtthaDnB (Rm) 26837; S S KruBW 
(Get) 264^8; 6 J QIC ISO) 252-15: 7 F 
D'Onano ()0 248.46; 8 I Ptssareua Ufirt 



MEtrs nPCHAIlENGat (The Brom. New 
ter*) Setaefetf stagfes second round: M 
Mact^ui (GB) bt J Setaic* (Aosi 6-4 6-1 
UA SUMMER SAIE11ITE MEN'S TCKMNA- 
IkENT (Worthing) Sta^ee qDarter-finelx L 
Milignn (C8) bt A RJchardun (GB) 6-1 6-4; 
N Gould IGBl M A Hunt INZ) 6-4 6-2; N WfeP 
pern (to) W J Erich (to) 6-1 7-6; C Hag- 
gard (SA) M A FbSter (GB) 7-5 7-5. 


sport 

Cautious Tyson 
takes command 



Rugby League 

STOWS CENTDUinrCIUMPIOIISHV: Htorii- 
ngtonvW^n |73ffl. 

Speedway 

PRCMBi LEAGUE: Arena E«W( V MfoKrer- 
hemptan (8.0c Edmm vSheifidd (T.ia; ch- 
lortvKhfTstonnlT.cS. 
3PS»MWST«XN0C>UJtirCUP8««MSa»I 
net lee Beae vve vOadey Heah t7J0j. 

Other sports 

B(toESnBHMSM:S8iCutDeib]Mneeong(Hdi- 

steed). 

60U=tW*eww women's BhMi Qpenmblunt; 
Northern Etocbc Semon fSWoy HM. Henham). 
SNOOKER: Grand Pro quaMyme (BtartponC. 
TCNNBk Uen'&saettr murcement MtxthmgL 


There was a great deal of con- 
sternation here some years ago 
when it was announced that 
Muhammad Ali would not be 
holding his customaiy pre-fight 
seminars. 

Displacing symptoms ctf sbefl- 
shock, ^orts writer; went around 
muttering their despair, and 
eventually a protest was deliv ered 
to the great one's quarters. **Sor- 
ry, fellas," Ali's trainer, Angelo 
Dundee, piped, "but my guy 
won’t budge. He's not laQang." 

News that Ali was about to 
break his sOence caused a stam- 
pede. ’'Now you know what it's 
like without me," he smiled. 

Mike Tyson k employing a 
similar policy but in contrast to 
Ali there is no raisehief inwhed. 
The reason for Tyson’s rehictaxice 
to make public utterances, oth- 
er than in meeting oMigalkres to 
television, appears to be para- 
noia. Il would explain why no out- 
sider apart from Marc Ratner, of 
foe Nevada Slate Athletic Com- 
mission. has been permitted to 
observe him in sparring 

At the only press conference 
Tyson agreed to atiend prior to 
a' comeback against Peter Mc- 
Nceley at the MGM Grand 


Ken Jones reports from Las Vegas on 
the former champion’s new public image 


here, he spoke bitterly about 
some of the things written since 
his release from prison. “There 
are assassins in the world." he 
said, adding mysteriously, “peo- 
ple who hide behind buses when 
you jump out into the snow. Then 

there are character killers." 

Tyson seems most troubled by 
implications drawn from a re- 
newal of his relationship with 
Don King. Turning on a writer 
who bos been harshly consistent 
in this, he said: “The best thing 
you 11 ever know is me talking 
to you.” 

The connection with King has 
clearly been modified. “I don’t 
want you giving away my busi- 
ness." he snapped when the pro- 
moter announced Tyson is 
receiving a purse of $25m with 
$500,000 in training expenses. 
Turning on King again, Tyson in- 
structed him not to interrupt. It 
was considered significant when 
King complied meekly with this 
instruction. 

From things Tyson said later 
when interviewed on television. 


King is no longer in a position 
to influence him. “Sometimes 
Don is like a kid. sometimes like 
a father," Tyson said. “He's the 
best promoter in the world and 
I hive him. but it’s a partnership." 

If Tyson is a changed man. it 
will be dear tomorrow that he 
is technically the same boxer. 
The style will’ he that which orKV 
spread terror throughout the 
heavyweight division. "1 can't 
fight any other way," he said. “I 
will knock out McNcelcy. 
When? Wail and see. I ncwrdid 
make predictions." 

As for remorse, he docs not 
feel any. “I got myself into a b:id 
situation" he s:iid revealinglv- It 
sounded almost Uke a confession. 
“1 black out foe bad things that 
bother me. You've gut to write 
your own Kick and the main i+»- 
jectK’c now is nniney." 

Claiming to have a different 
outlook on tile. TSvin added: ”1 
know how hard it is to accom- 
plish any thing." It was the most 
encouraging thing McNccley 
had heard all week. 


Hooper conducts the mayhem 


Cricket 

Hampshire 192 
West Indies 696-6 


Carl Hooper and Sherwin 
Campbell each scored centuries 


as the West ladies massacred a 
feeble Hampshire attack in (he 
sunshine at Southampton yes- 
terday. Hooper, who missed 
the last Test through injury, 
made 195 and Campbell hit 1 72 
as foe West Indies amass ed a 
colossal 696 for 6. 


Caddick calms Somerset 


Andrew Caddick. playing only 
his fourth Championship game 
of the season because of sore 
shins, made a career-best 61 as 
Somerset recovered from 1 14 
for 5 to reach 333 at Chest er- 
Je-StreeL He then took both 
wickets as Durham closed on 34 
for two. 

The pitch at the Riverside 
Ground again offered steep 
bounce in the morning, but 
Durham's depleted attack was 
unable to turn the screw as 
Graham Rose (4$) and Rob 
Turner (65) led the fightback 
with a sixth-wicket stand of SO. 

Caddick. whose previous best 
was an unbeaten 58 against 
Sussex last year, scored his runs 
off 87 balls with seven fours and 
one six, and shared a Iasi wick- 
el stand of 62 with foe other 
Somerset fast howler who has 
been absent for most of the sea- 
son. Andre van Troost. 

Alan Wells, left out by Eng- 
land at Trent Bridge, made sure 


his name receives full consid- 
eration for the final Test with his 
sixth Championship century of 
foe season. He came in with his 
side at 22 for 2 against Worces- 
tershire and compiled an ex- 
cellent 1 OS with IS fours offl51 
bolls. Keith Greenfield fell to 
Phil Newport, who finished with 
5 for 66, one short of a century 
having hit the same number of 
fours as his captain and a six for 
good measure. 

Adrian Rollins batted all day 
for 129 as Derbyshire made 336 
for 4 off Gloucestershire at 
Bristol. It was his second Cham- 
pionship hundred, beating his 
11S against Glamorgan two 
matches ago. 

He hit 19 boundaries and he 
shared two 100-plus stands. 
Kim Barnett's 68 took him to 
exactly 1,000 runs for the sea- 
son as he put on 106 for the first 
wicket and 107 with Chris 
Adams for the second. Adams 
also made 68. 


The West Indies captain, 
Richie Richardson, was ;iLw 
among the runs with 83, the 
wicketkeeper Courtney Browne 
was unbeaten with 74, while 
Keith Arthurtun scored 59. 

West Indies began foe second 
day at 135 for 1 in reply to the 
Hampshire first-innings total of 
192 but that was scum a distant 
memory as the tourists' batsmen 
gorged't hcrasclvcs on a perfect 
batting strip and a fast outfield. 

Campbell recorded his best 
score on the lour with a six and 
30 fours, but it was Hooper who 
dominated the day’s play. He hit 
10 sixes - including one which 
passed through the bedroom 
window of a house in adjoining 
Northlands Road - and 2U 
fours. He was out attempting his 
Uth six, caught at the wicket by 
Adrian Avmes off a skier. 

Richardson overcame a slow 
start to hit four of the 15 sixes 
struck during the day's play be- 
fore he was spectacularly held 
on the boundary by his compa- 
triot, Cardigan Connor. 

Pour Hampshire bowlers con- 
ceded more than 100 runs, with 
only Martin Thursficld coming 
out with some pride in met with 
figures of 3 for 108. The West In- 
dies’ total was the highest by anv 
team in first-class cricket this 
summer, and they need only an- 
other 46 to compile the highest 
total made against Hampshire. 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Britannic Assunmca 
County Championship 

(Firs Ctay of tour. 1L0 TOdavi 
Durham v Somerset 
rSomsraef vron toss) 

GHEIBMfinniMMi(4M,tadi 

•JEW Ihu-tantad v H elw f taiinrttng. ara 
299 ran* MriM SomfMt (3). 
SOMERSET - Fbtt tantagi 

M N Lattnaei c Scott o Pratoafcar 16 

P D Bowler c Lsrtcns b Lawrence 10 

*A N HatawrK C Brown b KMwn JJS 

R J Haven c latara b Boding .38 

K A Parconsi c Scott b Brown 8 

G D Rose c Larkns b Lawrence 48 

1R j Timer c Weston b Kfloen 85 

J I D Kerr c Larkins b Rrabftater 6 

Mushtaa Ahmed c Scon b Pnfcftahw X> 

A S Caddie* c Rosebeny b KUtan ,_..._61 

APwanlhxisi notour J8 

Extras (b2, IU21. w3. nOCj 28 

tetta (97 awn) - 333 

FWt l-2r.2-«.Sfl2. 4-m 5114. 6-194, 
7-212. 8-212. 9-271. 

BowB ng : Brown 28-2-107-1; PrabhaKar 
23-6-59-3: Lawrence 16-544-2: Kdhwn 
19-3-83-3; Boding 11-517-1. 

DURHAM - Brat kndnfs 

"W A Rosebeny c Turner S CadAch 0 

S Hutton b CadcSch .4 

JE Moms not out 23 

J Boring not out 4 

Extras (bl, #j 2) J 

total (far 2. 10 nm) ■ --..34 

Fate 1-0, 2-25. 

To bob W Lariuns. M Pratoiahar, RMS 
Weston. tC W Scott. S J E Brown. N KJieen. 
J R Lawrence. 

Bowflns Caddie* 51-14-2: Rose 3-2-4 0; 
ten Troost 2-0-13-0. 

Umpires: J D Bond and D J Constant 

Gloucestershire v Derbyshire 
(Derbyshire aw Khsi 

BRISTOL: Doftiyshb* (3pts) line scored 
338 tor 4 agbtaat Gkoeaaaanlifee (l). 
DGR8VSHRE - Fktt tantaei 

*K J Bamen c Lyncti b ABeyne 68 

A S Roflns not out .129 

C J Adams c Sheeraz b BoD 63 

T W toons c Windows b ABeyne 24 

C M WWts o Sheeraz 5 

DG Cork rua our 17 

Extoaa (blO. fc5.w2.nb81 25 

total (for 4, UA mm) 336 

Fait 1-166. 2-213. 5287. 4-306. 
tobafcPAJDeFraCB.FAGnfah.tSPGnr- 
fittis, A E Warner, D E Malcolm. 

Bowlin*: Snnam 19-4-74-0; Stiwraz 
11-4-sS.i; Pita 41-13-944): Alievna 
154-50-2; Ball 2510-351; Syroonda 
55 12-0- 

GLDUCESTERSM&: AJ WIKfS. MG NWn- 
dws. THC Hancock. M A Lynch. M W 
Alqne. ASymorats. ‘IflCRusadi. MCJBaB. 
JSnnalK HP Sheerer. VJPta. 

Uwj*o®) A A Jones and B J Mejet 

Lancashire v Yorkshire 
ftbrteWre eon loss) 

OLD TRAFFORD: tertaUre (4pts) hero 
scored 393 for 6 again* Loncastore (2). 
TOHKSHHIE - Hitt barings 

■V D Moron c He® b Wamn 47 

M P teo&on c and b Chappie -n 

D Byes st Hess b Needy 76 

MGBmane He*g s wjcknsan 95 

CWtotec Hesgb WMonson 11 

AA Metearte notour ^5 

tR J Btakcy b Wadanson — 2 

0 M Hamton notour ..J* 

Extra* 1W. tol7. wl. r*26i 52 

J*® 1 (for 6,110 overt) 393 

2-129, 5239, 4-303. 5308, 

6-332. 

to bat C E W SDvenrood. M A Robinson, R 
D Stamp, 

BowfireCWasnnAhrani 20-0-751: Cheople 
AuJ6n 17-3-60-0; WUanson 
27-7-B3-3; Kaedy 20-7-60-1; GaOian 
4-0-17-0. 

UNCASHBtE: J E R GAan. 5 P Ttehard. J 
P QtaMtaK M A Atherton, N J Speak, *M 
Wedenwi, Utaskn Akrem. )W K Heft. I D 
Anson, G heed* G Owptfe, 

UDapfees j c Baktastone and V A Hotaec 


Middlesex v Kent 
(MWdteso won loss) 

L0W7S: WddtaMK (4pta) have acored 382 
for 5 against Kam (2). 

MIDDLESEX - First IminSa 

P N Vtetates ibw b Hoatoey 0 

J C Pootay run out ,95 

M R Rampohash c Ftoton b McCague ...8 

■M W Gattmg fcw 0 McCafiue 136 

J DCarrbw 0 Headey - - -39 

♦K R Brown not out 36 

DJ Nash not out 29 

EXOm (fc6, w3, nblO) 19 

total (far 5. Ill owe) .... 362 

FMfc 1-7. 2-26, 3-215, 4-288, 529& 
to bat: J E Emburey, R L Johnson, ARC 

Fraser, PC RTiifoefi, 

BowUrc McCagua 21-4-552; HkxDw 
20-5 P4-2: Eatfiam 152-50-0: Rate) 
257-81-0; Henberg 15551-0; De Silva 
152-35-0. 

RENTS T R Wan), D P Futem, N J Uonft P A 
de Sdva. G R Cowdrey; M A Etaham. *18 A 
Marsh, M M Patel M J McCague S 
HentwtOW Headley; 
unptaSK T E Jasty and R Jukan. 

Notts v Warwickshire 
flfotdnghamsWra won toss) 

TOfn mOQC: Wantackatilr* (4pta), with 
eW* firstlmtaf* wfeftata atMOta&am 
27 nm bahtad NotUntfiMnaMro (O). 

_ NOTTIliOHAMSHtllE * First tantafa 

P R FtoBaiti e Kragnt b Donald 6 

■RTRobnsonfcwtt Dona« 6 

G F Archer fcw b Munton 3 

P Johnson c Knight b Mmson .44 

C Barton c Piper b Giles ......5 

C L Cams nn* b Munton - 52 

TW M Noon b Minton 5 

U Afaaei c Piper b Munton 11 

J E Hmdson b Donald 10 

R A Ptok c Ostler b Reeve 9 

D B Pennan nai out .0 

Extras (C2. bfi. nb2)_ _.g 

*** mrars) — ..166 

I* 2-17. 525. 4-44. 5128, 5133. 
7-142, 5151, 5166. 

Bowling. Donald 17-4-52-3; Munton 
23,10-37.5: Giles 153-52-3: Reeve 
83-5-9-1; Twosa 4-2-90. 

WARWICKSHIRE - Flrat tantnss 

N V Knigrt b Peh 

Vtasiin Khan notout 62 

D P Osttarc Pennett 0 Hmdson .47 

TKJ Piper n« out ._„10 

Extern (M, tol, w4, nbQ 14 

^jfoFX, 41 oven) 139 

F ) ttt 1-32, 2-126. 

R C toose. T (. Pamey. *D A Reeve, 
A Gdes. NMH Smith, A A Donald, T M 
Mutton. 

Bnwfine hek 155351; Calms 52-350; 
Patroea 7-2.22-0: Hmdson 9-2-351; 
A baa 50-170. 

Urapbeas G 1 Burgas and P Wiley. 
Sussex v Worcestershire 

(Susser won toss) 

EASTBOURNE; WorceetenEMre (4eta), 
wjjjj fiflfirttfa ft iif i wid eta mm 

272 tun behind Susan (3). 

SUSSEX- Ftatlnntacs 

CWJAthayeHidkb Newport 3 

M T E force c Curtis b Newport 60 

NJLerfcamc Hick b Newport O 

•APW^cleaherdateb LemMa 108 

K Grmifie(d c Hick b Lamoffl t»g 

OJ* C Law e Sabnta b Newport 

TP Macns sw b Newport 

I D K Salisbury c Hick 0 Thorns _,12 

NC Rttaps c Leathenme b LamfiKt _...3 

Mooct v b toomas 0 

E S H GJdrkns not out q 

Extew 1104. nblO) 5 l 4 

Bata (90 ovwn) — . w S 

Wfol*2^2.22, 5133, 4-21A 5^0. 
6-290. 7-308, 5318, 5318. 

22-6^5-5: Thomas 
^■2*87-^ Panraz 16-6-47-0; Larrajltt 
Hick 15-1-50-0; StaanW 

3-1-140. 


WORCESTERSHIRE - Ffcst huUnCK 

T S Curtis not out 29 

W P C Weston not out 9 

Extras fb4. nbl2l 16 

total (far 0, 17 mere) 54 

to into G A Hick. *T M Moody, V S Sotanki, 
DALeatherdale, S R Lam pro. tS J Rhoces. 
P J Newport. ParwazMtoa, PA Thomas. 
BowUnT Giddkis 7-0-250; Lfiuxy 53-50; 
Salisbury 2-1-4-0; Law 2-0-12-0. 
Umpires: J H Hampshire and J LV Holder 

Itottoy Bitter Challenge 

(Second toy of tons?: 11.0 twr^T 

Hanmpshtre v West Indies 
(Hampshire iron rare) 
SOUmAMPION: Wsrtlndtas, taft four first- 
tantacs wktats taamSne, are 504 runs 
ahead of HaovsMro. 
tMM*GH«E - FM lantags 192 (A C Cum- 
mins 5-601. 

WEST DOMES - Ffest Innings 
(Ommighc 135 far 1) 

S L Campbell c Laney 0 Thctsfieid 172 

K L T Anhuion c Aymes 0 Connor 59 

CL Hooper c Aymes b James 105 

S Qtandetpaul c Keecti b Thursfield ._.18 

*R B Richarason c Connor b heeeft S3 

TC 0 Browne not out 74 

J R Murray net out .... &c, 

Bttrea (Ml. told. nbl6) <1 

total (far 6, 130 wan) 696 

Fa (eont); 2-209, 3-296. 4 374. 5532. 
5625 

to bat: 0 D Gibson, A C Cummins, R 
Dhanra). 

Rowltajp Streak 18-4- 53-0: Connor 
150-116-1: ThurstieU 26-2-106-3; James 
251-137.1; Dfaden 12-0-95-0; Step- 
hamon 20^-1070; Krach 10-0-55-1. 
Uifoitaes: G Sharpe and A E PaSmer. 

Thur match 

(Hrsrday of faur; 11.0 today) 

TCCB XI V Young Australia 

(TCCS-Wwon rossi 

EPUBASTON : Ybung Austrtata, with Tdur 

TCCT XI - Hret tarings 

*H Mottb not out 47 

M A teitcher c Gflchnst b foung 35 

M P Mayrnad c Lawb teung 21 

A J HoOnake c Gnchnst b Ybtatg .0 

FAOoCeyfcwbKMprowte 12 

n li GdCtost b KasjYDwte? 23 

R D B CMft St Gdchrta b Mdntyre 13 

1 P A n ‘5 w c l*®arb Mclmyre „.^0 

ARK Pierson e law b Mdntyre ,.l 

A D KtoiiaSy tw b Mdmyre .0 

AShery arc Law b Mdmyre 0 

aags &*.- & 

ByJreP Angel 10-2-31-0; Kasprouac-’ 
Harrn y ^ 4 -l6-0; Young 
154-253; Mdntyre 18J-8-3S-5. S 
YDUNB AUSTRALIA- Hist Irarings 

M L Hayden c and b Cape) - .TI33 

M L Low btr b Cupel J8 

JlajCerc Butcher bCapd .4 

*SG law not out 33 

a Young bw b Croft 

tACGKdiistcandbPierwn 

J Angel not out 12 

BfoMfl*. fclO, nb4)„„. ia 

total (for 8, 35 ovars) 158 

Wfc 1-66. 2-72. 591. 4-121. 5-129. 

6-J*. 

to bet M S Kasprowlcz. P E Mdntyre, M a 


9-1*26-0; Shenyar 
JO-24^ Cape! 7-1-253; Crcrt 152-252; 
Person B-0-37-1, 

Umpbo* B Leadbeaer and R A White. 
MW HOGG TROPHY StanJ-ftnal: Ufarfo 
«op: aow»eishlre 267 far a (GD Hodg- 
»n65,CKrygW9y 59); NottmflvwS 
194JS Nutyoue 53). CfousMarsMro win 
by 73 nm. 
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of Manchester United; plus team-by-team Premiership^^ 


COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP: Lancashire made to toil B Middlesex pile up the runs M Warwickshire in com mand 

Yorkshire set 


out to defy 
the Red Rose 


MARTIN JOHNSON 


reports tram Old Traffbrd 
torkshire 393-6 
v Lancashire 


Artificial motivational devices 
are rarely required for match- 
es between these two teams, but 
if Yorkshire are in the market 
for a mischievous response to 
the fact that Lancashire occa- 
sionally play old Winston 
Churchill speeches to them- 
selves. they could do worse 
than offer their oldest rivals a 
few crackly recordings of Ram- 
say MacDonald. 

It would be one way of re- 
minding Lancashire of the in- 
cumbent Prime Minister the last 


time they won the Champion- 
ship outright, in 1934, although 
Lancashire's prospects of end- 
ing that 61-year odyssey were 
not hugely enhanced by yes- 
terday's events. 

COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP TOP POUR 

P W L D Bt B) Tcrt 
Nofthaate 13 10 2 1 33 47340 

NMOmu 12 9 2 1 32 43224 

Wi rw teJu. 12 9 2 1 31 44 219 

IMS 12 8 2 2 3S 48213 

• Sum&ig. bcfrxi- current ituu of marcfres 


For most of the day, Lan- 
cashire played as though Win- 
ston’s 1940 guide to what to do 
on beaches aid not so much in- 
volve fighting, as lowering the 
deckchair a couple of notches 


Gatting cuts 
into Kent 


HENRY BL0FELD 


reports from Lord’s 
Middlesex 362-5 v Kent 


It was the day of the square cut 
in St John's Wood. For some 
reason Kent's bowlers were cer- 
tain that if they bowled short and 
outside the off stump, they 
would reap dividends. They did, 
and all were paid into Middle- 
sex accounts, especially that of 
Mike Gatting, who made 136. 

Gatting these days comes as 
near as any batsman can to liv- 
ing by the square cut alone. An 
extraordinary percentage of his 
runs come in the 45 degree arc 
between third man and point 

Kent made a good start on a 
pitch which looked full of runs 
when Dean Headley, back on 
his old stamping ground, and 
Martin McCague removed Paul 
Weekesand MarkRaraprakash 
for only 26 runs. After that Kent 
did not help themselves, not 
least when Headley, after bowl- 
ing 21 overs, was forcibly re- 
moved from the attack for the 
rest of the innings by umpire 
Trevor Jesty for repeatedly fol- 
lowing through down the mid- 
dle of the pitch. 

Early on Jason Fooley had 
square cut Headley and Graham 
Cowdrey had dropped an awk- 
ward chance two handed high to 


his left in the gully. Worse was 
to follow for Knit when Gatting, 
who was 14, square cut McCague 
and was badly put down by Min 
Patel to his left at cover. 

The square cutting now began 
in earnest. All the bowlers, seam 
and spin alike, were guilty of giv- 
ing Gatting and Poo ley the 
chance to indulge this stroke. 
Steve Marsh, captaining Kent, 
made no apparent effort to 
block the stroke nor did he or 
anyone else appear to instruct his 
bowlers to redirect their attack. 

There were other strokes, of 
course, as Fooley pulled Mark 
Ealham for six and Gatting be- 
gan to use his feet to drive the 
spinners through the covers 
and back over their heads. They 
added 189 for the third wicket 

Gatting should have been 
run out men 74 and again at 83 
and he was dropped at short ex- 
tra cover when 85. The run out 
eventually came when Gatting, 
who was 97, square cut Steven 
Herzberg to within a yard of the 
boundary, and Poole/s excellent 
innings ended when he was run 
out five short of his century. 

John Carr batted pleasantly 
for a time before being Ibw play- 
ing across Headley and Gatting, 
after hitting one six and IS fours 
was lbw half forward to 
McCague. Keith Brown and 
Dion Nash then took Middle- 
sex past 350. 


and hailing a passing ice cream 
vendor. In iairness, though, 
this was a blinding toss for 
Yorkshire to have won, and their 
first-day total of 393 for 6 was 
not quite as imposing as it 
threatened to be at 303 for 3. 

This is the 239th Roses match 
and, with one side batting all 
day, it did little to erase the im- 
pression that the previous 238 
have all ended (on the “give the 
buggers nowt” principle) in a 
draw. The pitch was perfect for 
four-day cricket - largely em- 
bracing the batsmen, but with 
something in it for bowlers 
with a bit of s kin and sweat. 

Yorkshire arrived here on the 
back of two consecutive defeats 
which have more or less ended 
their season, but there is no oon- 
solation prize they would like 
better than having a hand in the 
Red Rose suffering an attack of 
greenfly. 

There were also individual 
considerations, such as David 
Byas attempting to persuade the 
watching Raymond Illingworth 
(not that Illy needs much nudg- 
ing when a Yoririe is involved) 
that he is worth a place in the 
final Test match next week. 

Byas, the country’s leading 
run-scorer, ostensibly made a 
case for himself with an inning s 
of 76, but it was in no way flu- 
ent, and on the rare occasions 
Wasim Aloram got it up around 
throat height, the left-hander 
was pretty unconvincing. 

Ashley Metcalfe's days of be- 
ing touted as an England pos- 
sible (lily's son-in-law or not) 
have long gone, although his un- 
beaten half-century restored 
the balance of power back to 
Yorkshire. 

The opening wicket provid- 
ed a collectors’ hem in that Glen 
Chappie's return catch off 
Michael Vhughan was the first 
instance of a Lancashire-born 
Yorkshireman being dismissed 
by a Yorkshire- bom Lancastri- 
an in a Roses match. This would 
be more of a freak were it not 
for the fact that for 124 years, 
interlopers such as Vaughan 
and Michael Bevan were not al- 
lowed to play for Yorkshire. 

Bevan made 95 off 139 balls 
until Mike Wfctkinson took 3 for 
17 in five overs, including Be- 
van’s wicket with one of sever- 
al balls which turned sharply. No 
profligate use of the hosepipe 
here. The pitch is as dry as a 
ship's biscuit, and Richard 
Sterup wilJ have his chance to 
impress on it today. 

More reports, scoreboard, 
page 25 
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ACROSS 

I Faster! ( 7 ) 

5 Road-making material 
nearly all buried in explo- 
sion^) 

9 What you’ve so far done 
twice m a French car 1 ? 

U05) 

10 Man possibly stationed by a 
gangway (5)’ 

I I Chooses quiet lime to 

smuggle in smokers’ requi- 
sites (4-5) 

12 Treaty of Rome (d) 

14 Alexandrian artist to note, 
not at all pornographic(5) 

15 Hoped to change sacerdo- 
tal vestment (5) 

lb Losing head. Nanny tries in 
vain to be domineering (9) 
18 Products of technology af- 
ter changes incorporated 
into book (9) 


21 Gather one’s to be con- 
veyed in American vessel 5) 

22 Lute the earlier life of 
Shoe- Woman, presum- 
ably?(6-9) 

23 Staff failing to show proper 
respect? (7) 

24 You could see their feath- 
ers when they’re in the shell 

( 7 ) 

DOWN 

1 Old supporting structure 
US agents put up (7) 

2 Dummv with no attempt to 
deceive'? (5. 2.3,5) _ 

3 Related to both parties? (5- 
4) 

4 Almost a suggestion politi- 
cian is a clot? (5) 

5 Obscene signal to partner - 
it indicates departure's im- 
minent (4. 5) 


6 Student always in bar (5) 

7 Distike of the men from the 
ministry (15) 

8 Disloyalty evident when 
man abandons the cause 


13 Sn 


low one might describe 

eye? Brown, perhaps (9) 

14 Case for introducing abbre- 
viated name, thanks to ne- 
ologist (9) 

15 Being given a blessing to 
some extent is empower- 
inc(7) 

17 Oriental flower planted m 
very small space (7) 

19 German doctor quick to 
embrace underworld's 
leader(5) 

20 Teams games leading to al- 
tercation (3-2) 
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Yorkshire's Michael Bevan cuts loose in the Roses match at OM Traffbrd yesterday 


Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 


Munton makes the difference 


MIKE CAREY 


reports from Trent Bridge 
Nottinghamshire 166 
Warwickshire 139-2 


Whrwidcshire found both the 
Trent Bridge pitch and Notting- 
hamshire's batting somewhat 
variable in quality yesterday, 
and it did their Championship 
prospects no harm at alL The 
unwavering accuracy of Tim 
Munton served them test and his 
5 for 37 took his haul of wickets 
to 38 in nine games since be re- 
turned after a back operation. 

While the ball was new and 
the pitch had a greenish tinge, 
Allan Donald’s pace nipped 
out both openers but it was 
Munton who took the important 


wickets of Paul Johnson and 
Qiris Cairns in successive overs 
and his figures for his final spell 
said it aD for him : 11-5-16-4. 

Unsurprisingly, Johnson and 
Cairns were the only home 
batsmen able to put bat to ball 
with any positive intent on a 
pitch which may turnout to have 
more of a past than a future. 

Its dry and cracked surface 
produceda lowish bounce which 
made timing far from straight- 
forward. Apparently Ron All- 
sopp, the groundsman, was so 
concerned about being unable to 
prepare this pitch property be- 
cause of the fifth Test, which fin- 
ished only on Monday, that he 
thought long and hard about 
even using the five-day old Test 
pitch for this game. 

In these conditions Munton, 


operating as ever from close to 
the stumps, pins batsmen down 
by offering them no room at alL 
ms first victim was Graeme 
Archer, 'though this was an 
everyday story of lack of foot- 
work as he was leg-before play- 
ing half forward, which left 
Nottinghamshire at 25 for 3. 

This was the seventh succes- 
sive time that Dexmot Reeve had 
lost the toss. It hardly seemed to 
matter when Colin Banton was 
soon fourth out. cutting at Ash- 
ley Giles's quicker ball, but 
Johnson and Cairns eventually 
not only located the middle of 
the bat but used it with great 
vigour to add 84 in 21 overs. 

Such a forthright approach de- 
served a rather more fortunate 
ending than Johnson experi- 
enced- Shaping to drive Munton, 


he hit ball and ground at the 
same time and was caught at sip. 
Munton then nipped one back to 
remove Cairns and nothing 
much happened to bother War- 
wickshire after that. 

Even so, they must have ex- 
pected to have to graft hard for 
their nms,especiaiLly when Nick 
Knight was undone by Andy 
Pick’s change of pace. But the 
combination of left and right- 
hand batsmen seemed to un- 
settle Nottinghamshire’s bowlers 
(and some of their fielding for 
that matter). Dominic Ostler’s 
47 included 10 fours and a six ex- 
tracted from variations in line 
and length and, along with 
Wasim Khan's accomplished 
half-century, left TMuwickshfre 
more healthily 
probably dared hope. 


Andrew * 

fear over 
lack of 
sponsor 

Rugby Union 

DAVID U-EWEUYN 

Rob Andrew last night expressed 
concern over the 

gotiationsbetww.’n the Engtapd 

SlavcisandthcRwg^^oM 

Umon. The talks are aimed at 
trebling the England players^, 
earnings for promotional woris^ 
with the help of a new, as yetun- -- 
named, shirt sponsor. 

Pressure of work has forced 





been taken by — 
tain. Will Carting, as they step 
up attempts to take the players 
earnings from last year s £16.000 - 
to what is expected to be a sum 
in excess of £50,000. 

But Andrew said: All m 
these figures are coming oul of 
the ether. It’s not money that the 

RFU are giving; it's all new mon- 
ey, which they are trying to sort 

out with a new shirt sponsor. 

Nothing’s been signed. They arc 

clearly talking to one or two 
people but a deal of that mag- 
nitude still has to be signed.' 1 

Andrew was angered at sug- 
gestions that he resigned be^gr- 
cause he had lost credibility with - 
the rest of the squad after ap- 
parently having unofficial talks 
with WRC representatives. “It - 
is purely work commitments 
that have prompted my resig- 
nation,” he said yesterday. _ 

He is concerned about the im- 
mediate future, particularly 
since the Kerry Packer-backed 
World Rugby Corporation looks 
to have abandoned hope of set- 
ting up a professional series. 

“The southern hemisphere 
j^ayere haw done extremely well ■ 
out of it all, as we always knew 
they would. Now it’s down to the 
northern hemisphere unions to 
ensure that their players are not 
disadvantaged. We will be play- 
ing South Africa, who will be 
professional by then, in a mat- . 
ter of weeks, and Wales j>hn^ 
them next month,” he said. 

Uncertainty still surrounds 5 
Jonah Lomu's destiny. The 20- 
year-old All Black wing is being 
chased by two rugby league 
duhs, Leeds and Sydney Bulldogs - 
of Australia, bothofwhora have 
offered substantially more than 
the £100,000 per year the New - a 
Zealand Rugby Football Union 'A 
has offered All Blacks Lomu’s - 
agent Debbie Tawse, has not said 
what offer from the NZRFU 
vrould satisfy her client 

One man wfao'is happy with 
the NZRFU offer is the AH- 
Blacks captain, Sean Fitzpatrick, - 
who has signed up wifh his- 
union, like ms team-mates Jeff . .. 
Wilson and Josh Kronfeld. Fitz- ; 
patrick said he expected mo6t of 
the AH Blacks to follow suit, Ian 
Jones, Frank Bunce, Robin 
Brooke and Norm Hewitt were 
last night all said to be on the Jt ; 
point of doing so. ... 
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Stewart ruled out for The Oval 


Alec Stewart, the England vice- 
captain, has ruled himself out 
of the sixth CominU list against 
the West Indies at The Oval, 
starting next Thursday. 

Stewart's right index finger, 
broken twice last winter and 
again in the third Tbst this sum- 
mer, has still not healed suffi- 
ciently to risk it in the series 
decider on his home ground. 

“It’s frustrating,” the Surrey 
captain said. “It's improved 
considerably - in fact, it is the 
best it’s been for a long time. 


But the sixth Test is such a big 
game and you have to be able 
to know you can go in there and 
complete the job, and I can't af- 
ford to take the risk. 

“It's got to be strong enough 
to cake another knock, which we 
don't feel at the moment it is. 
If I could guarantee that I 
would not get hit on the finger 
again. 1 would have been play- 
ing weeks ago. 

“I have had nets on the bowl- 
ing machine, when obviously 
you know the ball is not going 


to hit you on the finger, and 
there was no problem. But it 
hasn't healed sufficiently to be 
able to say it is 100 per cent 
“I don’t know when I wfl] be 
able to play for Surrey, it prob- 
ably needs another couple of 
weeks to make sure and obvi- 
ously the winter tour is at the 
back of my mind. I want to get 
it right for the trip to South 
Africa. But it’s not a question of 
me saying it for the winter. Once 
it is right HI play - but it won’t 
be ready for a while longer yet” 


Gould dons mantle of 
new Wales manager 


Football 


CUVE WHITE 

Bobby Gould, who steered 
Wimbledon to an inconceivable 
victory in the 1988 FA Cup fi- 
nal, last night accepted the task 
of trying to repeat his success 
with Wales, the Dons’ interna- 
tional equivalent, when he 
signed a two-and-a-half-year 
contract as manager which will 
take him up to the 1998 World 
Cup finals in France. 

The appointment by the 
Football Association of Wiles 
brings to an end a seven-^/eek 
search to find a successor to 
Mike Smith, who was sacked 
when the national team's hopes 
of qualifying for the finals of the 
European Championship in 
England next summer suffered 
an embarrassing, premature 
failure. Gould is their fourth 
manger in two years. 

Like Smith, Gould is an Eng , 
lishman, but he was quick to 
point out the success enjqyed.by 
his compatriot. Jack Charlton, 
with the Republic of Ireland 
team. “If I can achieve what 


Jack has done with the Repub- 
lic I am sure this nation wul be 
going in the right direction.” 

Gould, who finished top of 
an impressive shortlist which in- 
cluded Howard Kendall and 
Mike Walker, added: “I had a 
dream and that was to become 
the manager of Wales. It has 
now been fulfilled.'’ 

Brian Fear, the president of 
the FAW, said: "Our aim is to 
reach the final stages of the 1998 
World Cup. Bobby’s aim \s to 
get us there. WsV been so dose 
but we hope Bobby will lead us 
to that goaL” 

The Welsh international Kit 
Symons has rejoined his former 
manager, Alan Ball, in a £l.Sm 
deal which takes the central de- 
fender from Portsmouth to 
Manchester Gty. Ball was man- 
ager at Fratton Park when 
Symons joined the club a 
schoolboy. Ball may also have 
solved goalkeeping problem, 
signing Hike Immel from VfB 
Stuttgart for £400,000. Immel 
said of Ball: “His knowledge of 
football is vast and I hope this 
move will strengthen my in- 
ternational career as well” 


The Middlesbrough manager 
Bryan Robson has denied that 
he is set to move again for An- 
drei Kanchelskis, after the Man- 
chester United winger’s £5n 
move to Everton collapsed on 
Wednesday. “As far as I am con- 
cerned it is pure speculation," he 
said. “I think Manchester Unit- 
ed and Everton win sort it out” 
Injury-hit Liverpool have put 
Paul Stewart’s proposed loan to 
Sunderland cm hold. The Roker 
Park club want to take the for- 
mer Ibttenham player on loan 
with a view to completing a 
permanent transfer. But Roy 
Evans, the Liverpool manager, 
said: “Because of our injuries we 
can’t afford to let him go up 
there yet” 

■ Marco van Basted, the Mi- 
lan and Netherlands striker, 
has announced his retirement 
Van Basten, 30, who also played 
for Ajax and was European 
Footballer of the Year three 
times, had not appeared in a 
competitive game since the 
1993 European Cup final, fol- 
lowing a string of ankle opera- 
tions. “It’s a sad day. but life 
goes on,” Van Hasten said. 
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